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Take a Tip fron Miss Jessie De Both 


well-known Director of the famous De Both Home Makers’ Schools 


MISS DE BOTH, WONT 
YOU TELL ME HOW TO 
MAKE A REALLY GOOD 
CHOCOLATE LAYER 
CAKE ? 


WELL, FOR ONE THING__ 


INFERIOR BAKING POWDER, 
USE THE BEST. WITH MAGIC 
THERES NO UNCERTAINTY. 


Here’s the Recipe 


for Miss De Both’s Wien Chocolate Cake “*xgsece™ 
“Chatelaine Institute 


teaspoons Magic Bak- cake pans in moderate oven (350° F.) 25 to 30 Ng nese 
laine Magazine 


16 cup shortening 214 
1/4 cups sugar ing Powder minutes. Cool before icing. 


4 egg whites 1 cup milk 

2'4 cups pastry flour (or 2 1g teaspoon lemon extract CHOCOLATE FROSTING: 6 tablespoons — 2 
: 1 extract tablespoons boiling water; 2 tablespoons butter; }; cup 
cups and 3 tablespoons 1¢ teaspoon orange qailic: 3 eon, well banten: icine euner (fer quantity cee bo 
of bread flour) low); 1 teaspoon vinegar; 1 teaspoon vanilla. 


Cream shortening, add 34 cup sugar andcontinue To the cocoa, water, butter, milk and egg, add **CONTAINS NO 
creaming. Beat egg whites until stiff, add re- enough sugar to make a thick paste. Cook 6 ALUM.” This state- 
MADE IN ment of every tin 


maining 34 cup sugar to them, beating well to minutes. Cool. Add enough icing sugar to make amare 
form meringue; add this to creamed mixture. of spreading consistency. Add vinegar and is your guarantee 
that Magic Baking 


Mix well. Add sifted dry ingredients alternately vanilla. Beat until thick and creamy. Spread aiihas 06 Chan te 
with milk and flavorings. Bake in 2 8-inch layer between layers and over top and sides of cake. () D 3 ee nog ct 
ful ingredient. 


MISS JESSIE DE BOTH is always der has been particularly happy,” she adds. Oe no AEs < 
ready to share her recipe triumphs. And “‘I find that Magic never varies. And I know ; : 
her luscious Chocolate Layer Cake will it is pure and free from harmful ingredients.” WHEN YOU BAKE AT HOME you'll want the 
delight every housewife. It’s so prac- QOther leading cookery experts are equally MAGIC COOK BOOK—over 300 delicious recipes, 
and so good! enthusiastic in their praise of this famous all tested. Mail coupon below for your free copy. 
baking powder. In fact, the majority of 
them throughout the Dominion use and 








tical, so easily made 
“T am careful to stress the importance of 
fine-quality baking powder, when people ask 
my advice about making cake,” says Miss recommend Magic exclusively. 

De Both. “After all, the cost of the baking Substitutes won’t give you the same 
powder is trifling compared with the cost of fine quality or the cinta ‘aaak: win: 


GILLETT PRODUCTS 
Fraser Avenue, Toronto 2 


Please send my free copy of the Magic Cook Book. 





the other materials in your cakes. And a : Pa Home 
aca’ agic costs » I « e 

baking powder failure means the utter waste 1 = “a Coors Bee inet 7 of a — es 

of your fresh butter and eggs—your flour, ™ore per yaking than the cheapest in- a 


ferior baking powder you can buy. So City__ 


Sugar and flavoring. P 
why take a chance? 


“My experience with Magic Baking Pow- 
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ROMANCE BEGINS 


with that schoolgir! complexion 





This vial shows the ex- 
act amount of olive oil 
per cake used in the 
making of Palmolive. 





¥ must take the first steps toward 
" romance alone. Yet those steps are 
made easier ... if you let beauty light 
the way. Luckily, a lovely skin will help 
you most. 


Nature’s own aids 


Won't you let Palmolive—the soap of youth 
—help to bring out your hidden beauty? 
Palmolive’s precious blend of olive and 
palm oils casts a veil of loveliness over your 
skin. It is soothing, tender, infinitely kind. 
It cleanses gently but with a thorough- 
ness that leaves skin clear, fresh, radiant. 


Palmolive lather penetrates the pores, 
freeing them of accumulations easily... 
leaving skin soft, smooth, gloriously 
clear and fresh. 


Pure, safe, natural 


Palmolive is nature’s own green in color. 
A pure soap, safe for the most sensitive 
skin in all the world, 

Buy three cakes today. Caress that 
bland lather into your skin. Rinse it off 
with warm water, followed by cold. Re- 
joice in a young skin—in the romance 
that is every woman’s right! 


Palmolive... the Soap of Youth 
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MeLAUGHLIN - BUICK 
GIVES MORE AND BETTER MILES 


HOUSANDS of Canadian families have proved, throughout twenty- 

five years, that McLaughlin-Buick gives more and better miles. You 
will know that McLaughlin-Buick gives better miles the minute you drive 
it. You will find that its big, Straight Eight Engine performs more 
smoothly and powerfully; that its long wheelbase, roomy interiors and 
Fisher Ventilation System give exceptional riding comfort; and that its 
well-distributed weight enables it to hold the road firmly at all speeds. 
You'll get more miles ina McLaughlin-Buick, too. The records prove that 
many McLaughlin-Buicks serve for 200,000 miles and more, which means 
real eccncmy as well as real motoring enjoyment. Surely, the preference 
for McLaughlin-Buick that leads eight out of ten owner-families to 
choose McLaughlin-Buick over and over again suggests that you should 
enjoy a closer acquaintance with this fine car. Why not take a trial drive 


in a McLaughlin-Buick? Your dealer will gladly arrange that—today. 


! 


MeLAUGH LIN BUICK 
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THOUGHT you would be interested in seeing just how the novel illustration for Agnes Macphail’s reply 

to the Hon. Mederic Martin was made. The amusing cartoon figures of the two contestants in this argument 

were modelled in clay and then photographed by their originator Jack McLaren, as you see above . . . By 

the way, floods of letters have been received on Mr. Martin’s suggestion that young women should hand 
over their jobs and go home; and from what I can gather it seems to be a fifty-fifty argument as to the wisdom 
or utter folly of his contention. The best of these letters will appear next month. They’re great fun. 

There’s another rousing discussion to follow the suggestion that our music methods are all wrong, put forth 
by Harry Hill, the well-known conductor of the Kitchener and Waterloo (Ont.) Philharmonic choir. Mr. Hill 
has been teaching music in the public schools for fifteen years; so knows whereof he speaks. Do you agree with 
him? . . . Lloyd Roberts who narrates the enchanting story of the two baby beaver ‘““McGinty and McGinnis” 
as told to him by “‘Grey Owl,” the Indian, is a son of Dr. Charles G. D. Roberts and lives in Ottawa. I hope any 
of you who have children will read this story to them—they’ll love it as much as you do. 

The concluding article in the series discussing boys’ problems by Dr. G. Elmore Reaman, well known writer, 
lecturer and speaker, appears in this issue. Also the work of another young Toronto writer, Dora Smith Con- 
over, in “Play Room for the Children.” Mrs. Conover is a newspaper woman who is still carrying on her writing 


Mrs. R. E. Breach, of 

Holden, Alta., author of 

"Continuing City" in this 
issue. 








as well as her work with her two sturdy sons. This article is based 
on actual experience. 

From Vancouver comes another story of young love by Beryl 
Gray who has lived on the coast from her childhood, ‘The Young 
Conspirators” has an unusual charm, don’t you think? . . . We 
present again the prize-winning story in the recent contest staged 
by the Canadian Women’s Club of Toronto. When the first story’s 
pen-name was divulged the judges discovered that for the second 
time Mrs. Robin Breach, of Holden, Alta., had taken first honors! 
Remember her story “The General Manager,’ we published last 
year? 

This month brings us another big development in Chatelaine’s 
editorial make-up—the special department, with a cover of its own, 
for “Beauty Culture.” Many readers have said that they felt that 
the grouping of the Institute articles into the one section ‘‘House- 
keeping”’ was one of the biggest single improvements we have made; 
and we’re hoping that ‘“‘Beauty Culture’”’ will be just as successful. 
There’s so much we women want to know about style, health and 
personality—and there’s so much to learn. Most of us know that if 
the way to a man’s heart is through his stomach—the way to his 
continued admiration is through our knowledge of beauty culture. 
And don’t let anyone tell you differently! The most noble mother 
in the world is all the more successful if she has kept herself beautiful 
in the real sense of the word, entailing a constant study of the three 
aspects of beauty—style, health and personality. 

Meanwhile there are more big plans for coming issues that 
promise to make the coming year a thrilling one from the editorial 
stand-point. Are you with us? 
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Charon for you Kedwoom! 


THESE LOVELY PIECES ARE OF SMOOTH SOFT-FINISHED 


METAL - 


@ Aren’t you beginning to tire of your bedroom? 


Does it seem as if you have had it that way for 
ages and ages? Then just see what one simple 
change will do for it! New Beds! Anew vanity... 
Or a smart new dresser. 

Made of smooth 


And the newest of the new! 
With 


metal. In charming soft colors, or in black. 
smart metal trim. 
This metal furniture by Simmons fits into any 


bedroom, without change of your other furniture. 
And what a fresh new feeling it brings to your room! 


If you are doing an entire room over, start with 
this new furniture and plan your room around it. 
Simmons makes it in eight colors black, sea-foam 


SIMMONS 


IN BLACK OR GLOWING COLORS .... . 


green, French grey, beige, coral, yellow and old 
ivory with Exposition-red or Exposition-green band. 
Each bed is in a slightly different style, with match- 
ing pieces to choose from—a charming night table, 
a novel vanity with bench, a nice roomy dresser, 
handsome chiffonier, mirror and chair. 


Design Elite 
(left), in soft sea- 


ed by bands of 
gleaming white 
metal. Other pieces 
as described in the 
text. 





BEDS FURNITURE 





SPRINGS 


This furniture has a new soft finish, virtually im- 
perishable and is beautifully made to the last detail. 


It is appropriate in any home, city apartment, 
country house or seashore cottage. In any climate, 
the drawers always fit—-slide smoothly, noiselessly. 
The finish is practically peel-, chip- or crack-proof. 


You can see it at leading furniture and depart- 
ment stores. Four-piece groups can be purchased 
for less than $200, exclusive of any retail sales tax. 
(All prices slightly higher west of Winnipeg.) 


Design Vogue 
(left), in French 
grey. Hand-grained 
front and back pan- 
els... white metal 
trim. Other pieces 
as described in the 
text. 


MATTRESSES 


Design Moderne in black with white metal trim 
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HERE USED to be a phrase which one nowadays seldom 
hears: ‘Sowing his wild oats.’”” What did this imply? 
Usually it meant that youth had certain tendencies and that 
it was natural for him to give rein to them. Such behavior 
was just as much to be expected as measles, mumps or whooping 
cough. 

Well, we have found out that it isn’t necessary for our children to 
have the aforementioned childish diseases and, what is more, that these 
apparently harmless ailments often leave behind them a very bad 
train of circumstances. Doubtless, it is the same with “‘sowing wild oats.” 
There will probably be just as unfortunate results from them. Now, what 
are some of these “‘wild oats” and what can be done about them? 

This expression usually meant that the boy was throwing off all restraint 
during his ’teens and was dissipating his energies in orgies of various kinds 
and with those like-minded. He was staying out all hours of the night, taking 
intoxicating liquors and frequenting questionable places. 

At the present moment, dur interest in such a situation is not so much 
what the youth did, as why he did it. To the educator causes are more important 
than effects. In all probability this lad went the pace for at least one of three 
reasons. He may have been held down too much by his parents; he may like to 
play to the gallery; or he may be easily led. 

Many a parent has made the great mistake of holding down his son so that 
he never has any opportunity of learning self-control, and the day comes when 
he refuses any longer to be dictated to by his parents. Parents who are too strict or 
over-religiously inclined, may bring about rebellion very early in their son. I recall a 
mother who used to write me in connection with her boy. He had become such a 
problem that she had had to have him admitted to an adjustment school. My comment 
is that if she talked to Albert as she wrote to me—and I am sure that she did—it isn’t 
much wonder that he became a ‘‘problem’”’ boy. 

There is another old-fashioned phrase: ‘“Tied to your mother’s apron strings.’’ Such a 
phrase hurled at a boy by another boy is often the “‘straw that breaks the camel’s back.” 
The motives behind parents’ prohibitions may be quite good but are sometimes short- 
sighted. Human nature cannot be developed in a vacuum, and a boy can never develop a 
rugged personality who is not allowed to mingle, 
within reason, with boys of his own age. There 
are boys who never take part in games, and it is 
interesting to watch their development in later 


by DR. G. ELMORE REAMAN 
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life. “‘As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined,”” and boys who 
get no chance to rub shoulders with, and take their kicks from, 
their comrades are seldom very forceful characters in later life. No 
matter how pompous they become or what position they occupy, 
one cannot help feeling that underneath they are weaklings, probably 
through no fault of their own. 
“Untying the apron strings” is not synonymous, however, with 
“sowing the wild oats.” Quite the contrary. Wise parents very early 
in life place a leading string on their boy and cultivate such a light hand 
that the boy is never very conscious of it. Consequently, he is never 
tempted to take the bit in his teeth and defy all curbing. Rather the 
contrary. He has felt the help of the leading string so much that, instead 
of breaking away from it, he values it to such an extent that he will prefer 
to have it continued. If parents wish to direct their children when adoles- 
cents, they must begin the process when their children are very young. They 
must make the direction so easy and natural that it will never irritate, and 
because it does not irritate, it can be continued as long as necessary. 
Perhaps the boy likes to play to the gallery, and for that reason is constantly 
doing what he considers spectacular things but what grown-ups consider foolish. 
This desire for the limelight during adolescence is frequently the outgrowth of 
being in the limelight too much when a small child. There are boys who have an 
aggressive streak in them and sufficient cleverness to inveigle their parents into 
letting them be conspicuous. Maybe they can sing, recite or say cute things, and 
they capitalize on these abilities and always seek to be the centre of the home circle. 
As they grow older, they continue to strive for attention and, their childish arts failing, 
they go the pace and try to startle the members of their group by doing outlandish 
things. The reason, of course, is that during their early years they received so much 
consideration, and as they grow older they continue to seek the limelight. So it is not a 
bad thing for small children “‘to be seen and not heard.” 

Lastly, there is the youth who is easily led. It is just possible that he would not be so 
amenable to the suggestions of the gang if his tendencies had been more wisely directed in 
his earlier years. I am quite ready to admit that there are always young people, and older 
ones too, who tend to act like the company they find themselves in. They seem to have no 
individuality of their own and always follow the 
line of least resistance. If parents suspect that 
their boy is easily led, they cannot begin too soon 
to teach him stabilizing {Continued on page 56} 





The .. 


Young 


Conspirators 


by 
BERYL GRAY 


ILL ANDREWS, after one swift, frightened glance 

about her, saw that the wicker seat behind the largest 

fern in the softly lighted conservatory was miracu- 

lously empty and, with a breath of sheer relief, slid 

into its welcome shadows. Out of that momentary sense of 

respite and retreat, she clasped her hands tightly before her, 

over the pink, frilled party dress, closed her eyes and 

solemnly prayed that she might faint or die, or sink beneath 
the floor before anyone found her there. 

She opened her eyes with a sudden start to see an intent, 
small boy’s face pressed against the glass outside. She stood 
up hastily, and at the movement he pressed his fingers to his 
lips and pointed to a small pane just above, which, on 
investigation, opened. 

“Listen.” He came to the point without preliminaries. 
“Do you know Beverley Dexter when you see him?” 

Something of the nervous alarm returned to Jill’s face, 
and once more she seemed to hear that careless, rather 
arrogant young voice that had drifted up from the garden a 
few moments ago. “Who in the world is that funny, freckled 
child in pink? Has she escaped from the nursery or some- 
thing?” Her cheeks grew red at the mere sound of that 
name, and she pointed a finger stiffly in the far direction. 
‘He went in the garden—over there, I think?” 

“Thanks.” The boy, who must have been clinging to 
some stout bush outside, released his grip and disappeared 
from sight. Jill stared out into the darkness blankly, 
wondering briefly what any small boy could want with 
Beverley Dexter; and then sank back into the seat, perfectly 
convinced that the memory of that dreadful dance would 
never leave her. She had not wanted to dance with him at 
all. It had all been the fault of Patsy Miller’s grandfather 
when he saw she was not dancing. He had patted her curly 
brown head, with a chuckle saying he would bring her back 
the most attractive fellow he could find. She had waited in 






"You don't seem very happy on a 
dance floor, do you?" he said casually. 


hesitant dread, for she had not even wanted to 
come to Patsy’s first really grown-up dance. 
She fervently wished that mother had not 
insisted she should spend the summer in this 
alarming social whirl with Aunt Mabel in the 
city, instead of the usual riding and fishing in 
the country with the boys. She knew her dress 
was not correct. Aunt Mabel had studied her 
critically. “It’s pretty!’ with her sleek grey 
head dubiously on one side. “Only you’re 
what—nearly eighteen, my dear, and they’re 
wearing such modern lines. I wish I’d known. 
But never mind. It’s good material, and you 
look a mere child, anyway. It may be refreshing 
to see a nice, unsophisticated young thing.” 
Jill’s cheeks had burned all evening at the 
hideous thought of her unsophistication, and 
at the sight of Beverley Dexter, her breath had 
caught in sheer fright. She did not know just 
what to say to any of these sleek-haired, casual 
boys; and then to be placed in the arms of one, 
of whom she had heard such fearful things. She 
did not know the whole story—only that after a 
fierce scene he had been turned away from home 





MRS. O’BRIEN’S 
sports outfit is good for 
another season’s wear. 
It was washed all last 
summer in Chipso. 


MARY'S broadcloth 
dress that looks so new 
and smart is a year old 
and has had many a 
Chipso washing. 


BELIEVE IT or not, 
Claire’s bright little 
Chipso-washed frock is 
a year old! 


UNRETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPH 


IN NATURAL COLORS TAKEN IN THE HOME OF 


THE DOLLS’ names 
are Gloria, Barbara and 
Patsy. Their clothes are 
washed in Chipso, too! 
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NO DARNS in Eliza- 
beth Anne's year-old 
dimity dress! No loss 
of color! Chipso has 
washed it always. 


GEORGE J. O'BRIEN 





“Our clothes look new for more than 


One season’s wear... thanks to Chipso” L 


says young mother of 
three happy little girls 


Mrs. George J. O’Brien looks too carefree to know 
about the actual work of housekeeping. ‘But I 
do,”’ she assured us. ‘‘I do my own housework and 
all the children’s washing, besides washing my own 
housedresses and underwear and good linens. 

“‘T use CHIPSO for everything. It makes wash- 
ing easy because it soaks the children’s dirtiest 
clothes clean. I don’t have to wear them out with 
rubbing. And Chipso leaves colors bright and fresh. 
Our clothes look new for more than one season’s wear. 

“T used to think I could not use my general 


Chipso makes clothes wear 


MADE IN NADA 


laundry soap for things like the children’s knitted 
sweaters, but I found that Chipso leaves woolens 
beautifully soft. 

“Chipso is fine for dishes and cleaning, too. It 
doesn’t coarsen my hands or make them sore. A soap 
that is so safe for the skin is bound to be all right 
for nice fabrics, I think, even if it is such a practical 
soap for getting dirt out in a hurry.” 

Chipso is not adulterated with harsh, “‘dirt-cutting” 
ingredients. It cleans with richer, thicker SUDS. 
Dirt cannot withstand its penetrating SOAPINESS, 
but colors, and even delicate silks and woolens are 
safe in it. Get Chipso from your grocer before 
another washday goes by. The low cost of this big 
package of concentrated rich SAFE soap makes 
Chipso the best soap value on the market today. 
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“Did you care for her very much?" 
Jill asked, and was instantly terrified. 


and she said she’d come.”’ The older boy stared, aghast, 
and finally turned to Jill with an air of desperate deter- 
mination. “Well, that boy’s a darned mutt!’’ candidly 
enough. “But if you are here, you'd better see this kid. 
It might be awfully serious, for all we know.” 

Jill followed them up two flights of stairs, and down a 
long attic passageway only lighted up at intervals by 
the older boy’s flashlight. A series of sharp screams, at 
first quite faint, grew more and more pronounced, until 
finally as they turned in a small room with a single bed 
and wicker basket against the wall, Jill saw a tall boy 
with a very flushed and frightened face, pacing up and 
down in steady monotony, holding a shrieking. seven 
months baby against his shoulder. He turned, equally 
aghast at the sight of Jill; but for the moment he was 
almost too breathless to speak. ‘‘This kid—I’m sure it’s 
dying, or something.” And Jill, without an instant’s 
hesitation, moved across the room briskly, taking the 
small hot bundle from his grasp. 

“Tt’s not dying at all,”’ quickly. “‘Something’s hurting 
it—can’t you tell th: t!’” 

She sat down on the narrow bed and laid the scream- 
ing child across her knee. The middle boy stepped 
forward. “I suppose—t’s really appendicitis, isn’t it?’’ 
in an awed whisper. ‘We gave it three grapes before. 
Do you think we’ve left it too late to call a doctor now?” 

Jill did not even answer, but busied herself stripping 
off its garments. Finally, she knitted her brows at the 
extraordinary wrappings and turned the baby over, face 
downward. Then, with a sharp exclamation, she pulled 
out an unfastened safety-pin, already making an angry 
mark on the surface of the small back. 

“Couldn’t you have thought of something like that, 
you stupid things!’’ forgetting for the moment it was 
not her’‘own brothers she was addressing. “If that’s not 
like a boy—to put things on back to front and never see 


. a pin’s shut tightly. Do you want this poor child to get 


blood poisoning? For goodness sake, one of you go and 
get some hot water and boracic, and let me fix this 
thing at once!” 

They all flew, too startled to remonstrate, to do her 
bidding, and in a very little while the baby lay, properly 
clothed and comfortable, sleeping the sleep of the utterly 
exhausted in her arms. By that time the whole three of 
them were standing, staring at her with perturbed eyes. 
But Jill herself was so astounded at the whole situation 
that she wasted no time in speaking her mind. 

‘‘Where’s this child’s mother?” abruptly. ‘“‘What was 
she thinking about to leave it with you?” 

“She can’t think any more,” the oldest boy said 
slowly, and now his finely cut young face beneath the 
black hair had gone rather white. ‘“She’s not alive. 
Does . . . my brother know you very well?” 

“No.” She shook her head. “‘I wish you’d tell me just 
what you’re doing with this child and if some woman 
looks after it.” 

Something stubborn and apprehensive crept into 
the three young faces. “‘I told you we’re minding it for 
someone.”’ Bruce spoke firmly. 

Jill, after a moment’s silence, suddenly nodded her 
head with a wisdom that went oddly with her short 
curls and frilled dress. ‘‘Oh, I’m not trying to be inquisi- 
tive for nothing. I know it must be your brother’s 
baby.” 

“‘How do you know he’s ever had a baby?” the oldest 
boy shot back, almost accusingly. 

“Why, that’s what people say.” Jill met his glance 
without evasion. ‘Only no one knows he was allowed 
to bring it home.” 

‘“‘He wasn’t,’ even more sharply. ‘““That’s the trouble. 
If only you were a boy,” slowly, after another long, 
worried glance. ‘“‘We could perhaps ask you to be 
sporting enough to forget the whole affair—’’ 

“If I were a boy,” Jill interrupted in some disgust, 
“that pin would still be scratching this poor child’s back. 
You needn’t think I’m trying to pry into things not my 
business. I only came here to help you, anyway. I only 
want to know if anybody sensible looks|after it at all. 
Does your housekeeper—”’ {Continued on paoe 32} 
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by his father, because of a runaway marriage with some 
quite common girl; and now, when the girl had died, as some 
claimed, by his own neglect, he had been taken back again. 
And—Patsy had told her the tale in half-awed whispers 
there had been a baby, too; quite a proper one, of course; 
only Beverley’s father would have nothing to do with it, 
and no one knew quite what had happened. Nothing had 
ever been said; and Beverley was beginning to go about in 
just the same old, careless way. 


IT ALL SOUNDED perfectly dreadful to Jill; and any man 
who could let some innocent little baby be quietly put into 
an institution or in the care of strangers, must be an 
utter scoundrel, and it was not right that Patsy’s grand- 
father should have brought him. 

In her confusion she forgot all she had ever learned in 
dancing and stepped on his feet a score of times, gasping out 
apologies with an increasingly crimson face. And once, as 
she nearly slipped and tumbled to the floor, he steadied her 
and looked down with half-amused grey eyes. 

“You don’t seem very happy on a dance floor, do you?” 
with a casualness that was not wholly unkind. ‘‘Suppose we 
find a corner to sit down, instead?” 

But Jill, as they reached the side of the floor, released her 
perfunctory grip of his arm and shook her curly head. ‘‘No, 
don’t bother, please. I don’t want to sit down at all,’’ and 
had moved away before he had a chance to remonstrate. 
She knew now she had been childish and absurd. She should 
have let him lead her somewhere quiétly, and enjoyed, as 
she knew any other girl would have doné, the pleasure of the 
company of the most handsome and assured young man in 
the house. And yet, how could she ever have found a word 
to say to anyone who had been married, had lost a wife. . . 
and had had a baby that was put aside, no one knew where. 
Moreover—she suddenly sat upright in the chair, her eyes 
flashing so that she almost forgot she was frightened in a 
world of people she did not know—how dared a man like 
that say she was a funny, freckled child! She was almost 
eighteen, and could cook and sew and do a host of really 
useful things. 

“Listen!. I can’t find him at all.”” All at once the boy’s 
face was at the window again. “Could you go and look for 
him, please?” 

Jill sprang to her feet again, completely startled and shook 
her head vigorously. ‘‘Oh, no, I couldn’t,”’ swiftly. “I don’t 
really know him. Can’t you come inside and look?” 

He shook his head, his small brown face obviously worried. 
“No. It’s something private. I wish you could. Tell him 
his brother wants him.” 

“Are you his brother?” in such astonishment that the boy 
stared in answering amazement. Somehow it seemed incon- 
ceivable that: anyone like Beverley Dexter should possess 
such a perfectly normal and even dirty-faced small boy for a 
brother. 

“Sure I am!” with a look that plainly spoke of his rising 
impatience. ‘Please could you tell him it’s important. 
It’s a home matter.” 

Something that was grimly determined and—for Jill had 
young brothers of her own—a trifle alarmed in the boy’s 
face, suddenly decided her, and she turned with rather 
desperate calm into the crowded rooms. 

But in ten minutes she was back, not in the conservatory 
where the wicker seat was occupied, but in the shrubbery 
below. She shook her head. “‘I can’t see him at all. I left a 
message.”” And then as the boy stared in perturbed un- 
certainty, she looked at him with new interest. “I’m sorry 
ifit’simportant.” And quickly. ‘‘Isthereanything I could tell 
him, if I do see him?” 

“Oh, no, I don’t think so.’”’ Finally, after a long hesitation: 
“At least, you could say someone at home isn’t very well, 
and we’re not quite sure what to do.” 

Jill stood a moment, irresolute; and then, because she was 
not frightened of small boys and knew this one was definitely 
troubled, her voice dropped reassuringly. ‘“‘Why, yes, of 
course I'll tell him that. But can’t you tell me who’s not 
very well? Can’t your people do something about it without 
finding your brother?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘No. We’re alone. Dad’s away in the 
Orient, and even if he weren’t . . .” After another silence, 
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something in Jill’s quiet voice must have 
inspired a rush of confidence, for he moved 
more closely, speaking in hesitant whispers. 
“It’s . . . a little girl who’s staying with us. 
And she’s yelled for hours. We're scared 
perhaps she’s awfully sick or something.” 

“But can’t you get a doctor?” Jill stared, 
still in amazement, all her troubles of the even- 
ing forgotten. “Who's with you in the house? 

The boy shook his head again, a trifle breath- 
less. ‘Just Billy and Dick. And Bev might be 
angry if we got a doctor. And Dick said I'd 
better hurry,” all in one swift rush. “‘Listen, 
suddenly. ‘“‘Do you know what to do when they 
yell and yell?” 

“How big is she, and who are Billy and 
Dick?” Jill’s eyes were growing intent. She had 
not helped in the raising of five young brothers 
for nothing. 

“Oh, they’re just my other brothers. They're 
bigger than me,” casually. ‘“‘She’snot . . . very 
big. She won’t touch her bottle and she yells 
like fury. You see,” in hasty explanation, 
“‘we’ve been asked to mind her.” 

“What! For the evening, do you mean?” A 
swift surge of concern for any helpless little girl 
in the hands of the unknown Billy and Dick 
sharpened her voice with something of real 
alarm. 

“No, for a little longer,”’ was the only infor- 
mation he would volunteer, and all at once Jill 
laid a determined hand on his arm. ‘Look here, 
is your house far? Let me come home with you. 
I know lots about children and perhaps I could 
help.” 

“Could you, honestly?” A sheer delight and 
relief crept into her companion’s voice. Then 
he shook his head in doubt. “I don’t know. 
Beverley doesn’t like strangers to come in, and 
he’d be angry that I said—”’ 

“‘Well,”’ and she stiffened suddenly. “You 
needn’t think I want to interfere, but I can’t 
quite see what real good he’d be to any sick 
child.” 

“Sure, he’d have to know.”’ Still doubtfully, 
and quite unaware of her antagonism, he pulled 
at her abruptly. ‘‘Well, come on, then. Maybe 
you oughtn’t to, but if you ever heard that 
kid yell. . .” 


THEY HURRIED down the street together 
and he volunteered brief snatches of informa- 
tion as they went. “I’m Bruce Dexter. I’m 
twelve. Billy’s fifteen and Dick’s nearly seven- 
teen. We live in an awfully big house, but it’s 
old now, and lots of the rooms don’t get dusted 
much. We’re home on holiday. Dad’s away, 
and we just have old Emily. She cooks and 
cleans up and she’s pretty deaf. It’s mighty 
lucky that she is...” 

He broke off abruptly, and finally they turned 
through old, half-broken gates that led through 
a tangled grove of interlocking trees to the 
huge bulk of house in the distance. A boy’s 
voice came swiftly out of the depths of the 
front verandah as they mounted the front 
steps. “Bev, for the love of goodness, that kid 
sounds as if she’s passing out!’’ And Bruce, 
after a momentary hesitation, replied in a voice 
suddenly grown small and apprehensive: “I 
couldn’t find him, Billy. I found a girl instead, 
who knows—” 

“Who knows what!” A taller boy in white 
flannels swung out into view, and as Jill rather 
timidly stepped into the spacious, dimly lighted 
hallway, regarded her suspiciously. “Bruce, 
you little idiot, did you go and say—?” 

Bruce shook his head emphatically. “No. 
Only she knows what to do with kids who yell 
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graceful curves, eyebrows plucked to the merest hair-line 
arches, and hands like talking honeysuckles; but when she 
began to move to the tump-ltump of queer stringed instru- 
ments and the mutter of a little drum, things started to 
happen to you. You commenced to realize that Leis was 
showing you something—something that you had been 
thinking about and dreaming about subconsciously all your 
life and never seen expressed. Great artists can do that 
for you. Leis could. 

When the audition was over, Prang Yok nodded once. 
He paid Maneel sixty guilders, in unimpeachable bills on 
Dutch traders in Surabaya, and took Leis home with him. 
As a last word, Manoel repeated reverently: 

“She dances the souls away from men!” 

Prang Yok nodded again, absently. He was beginning to 
formulate a scheme based on that accomplishment of his 
wifes. 

He installed her there in Surabaya behind the curtains, 
with plenty to eat and drink—which was a new experience 
for Leis—a woman to look after her, and a gramophone to 
employ her leisure hours. Then he set himself to study her, 
quietly, methodically, and from the point of view of as 
wicked a brain as there was east of Suez. He very soon 
found he had a bargain in Leis. 

She had a perfectly blank, bright mind, plastic as clay, 
and like clay receptive of any images you liked to impress 


on it. Where she came from, up in Sulu there, good and evil 
amounted to very much the same thing, and that was not a 
great deal. Beyond her dancing—which was mainly auto- 
matism, without more thought to it than there is in a bird’s 
song—she had only a set of appetites, Prang found; for a 
box of chocolates, another new experience for her, Leis 
would have done anything. Just anything at all. 

So Prang Yok started in to train her in the part he had 
devised, and Leis, once the general notion had filtered into 
her pretty head, worked with enthusiasm to please him. 
She liked Prang Yok, because he was kind to her and gave 
her chocolates; and before a month was out she was nearly 
ready —ready for what Prang wanted of her. He nodded to 
himself, remembering old Manoel’s words about the souls 
of men; then he grinned and got a few cronies in to look 
Leis over. 

That rehearsal was an immense success. Mohammed 
Abdul, the broker, swore by his beard that Leis was a hourt 
from the Paradise he did not believe in; and little Tih, the 
runner, who was something very shady indeed on the 
outskirts of Malay finance, was so moved that he was 
honest, almost, for a day and a half. Various others of 
Prang Yok’'s queer acquaintanceship endorsed these opinions 
and the ugly, triangular-faced merchant knew that the time 
was at last ripe. 

He sent for Leis when the others had gone, and presented 
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With her honeysuckle hands and 

tiny, jewelled feet, she seemed 

the incarnation of some strange 
little goddess. 





her with a five-pound box of superfine chocolates. Then he 
had a long, long talk with her, until he was sure that she 
understood her part perfectly; and then he tapped her on 
the cheek, rose, and went out about his business. 


MYNHEER INSPECTOR Cornelius Van Tromp of the 
Surabaya police sat in his stuffy office, alternately scratching 
his head and swearing under his breath in choice Dutch. 

Before him on his desk lay a report, in the crabbed hand- 
writing of one of his underlings. It was short and to the 
point, and concerned a disappearance —the disappearance of 
one Kappie De Vries, a rich young goldsmith. Van Tromp 
was worried, for although vanishings were common enough 
in his experience, they were usually confined to the Malays 
and Chinese. Kappie De Vries was quite another affair— 
and moreover, the inspector had just had a rather discon- 
certing conversation with Kappie’s bank. 

He addressed Meintjes, the stout sergeant at his side. 
“Forty thousand guilders!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Now for what 
should Kappie want forty thousand guilders in cash, eh? 
Tell me that!” 

Meintjes shook his head. “He travels, maybe, mynheer,” 
he suggested doubtfully. ‘He is young 
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She was a Sulu girl from up the islands, and sixteen when Prang Yok bought 
her from her old rip of a father and brought her down to his house by the River 
of Gold in Surabaya. Manoel, her father aforesaid, puffing his wares to Prang 

Yok, said something about her that made the Malay blink thoughtfully. 

“She dances,’”’ said Manoel, “‘the souls away from men!” 

Now souls were a commodity in which Prang Yok, merchant, had not so far dealt; 
but it occurred to him, sitting there on Manoel’s frowsy cushions, that there might 
very well be something doing in that line. The notion attracted him the more he 
thought of it, and in the upshot Leis—that was the girl’s name—was had in and 
bidden perform, while Manoel breathed agitatedly, and Prang Yok squinted at her 
through his expressionless, stone-hard brown eyes. 

He might well, for Leis did not dance in any ordinary fashion. It was not the 
stamp-and-twist-and-wriggle you may see shown to tourists; it had the disturbing 
quality of making you think. Seeing Leis at first, all the impression you had was a few 


Dex YOK, the Malay, had a wife—a slim lissom piece of old ivory. 
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EDERIC MARTIN in the September issue of 
Chatelaine propounds the novel idea of curing 
unemployment by herding women back into the 
home and keeping them there. The depression 
has two causes, he argues—overproduction and the employ- 
ment of women. So, starting some Monday morning, every 
woman gainfully employed shall stay home and permit her 
nearest male relative to take over her job and her pay. 

Nor does taking all jobs from Canadian women quite 
satisfy Mr. Martin. He suggests an international confer- 
ence. Well, we stand in need of an amusing international 
conference: the nations need a little gaiety. One can just 
see these solemn, perplexed but carefully dressed gentlemen, 
gravely deciding that ‘‘it is time to bring women back to the 
home.”” Wouldn't a museum be an excellent place to hold 
the assembly? Or better still, Mr. Martin could probably 
secure the use of the Quebec Legislative Council Chamber. 

But he is troubled, ‘‘Will the feminists like the idea of 
a Promised Land bounded by four walls and a garden?” 
And who will lead them in? Ah. that’s the sticker. Who 
indeed? Come, gentlemen, speak up. 

It was patriotic during the war for women to be gain- 
fully employed, it was common sense during the boom, but 
it’s not good business now. Well, let ussee . . . 

In the first place, Mr. Martin's article is based on an 
indefensible theory that women’s rights and independence 
and happiness as individuals are secondary things and need 
not be put first in our economic planning. It is true that 


for a lonz time this attitude prevailed in the world, and 
women’s lives were arranged in relation to the economy 
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Agnes MacPhail tells Mederic Martin it is to laugh 


rather than the economy being adjusted to respect the fun- 
damental human rights of women. But it is now too late 
in the day for Mederic Martin to take the position that 
women should be deprived of the sacred human right of 
self-expression to help solve an economic problem. In the 
second place, Mr. Martin’s economic arguments are so un- 
sound and his reasoning so far-fetched as to rob his theory 
even of the interest which it might otherwise arouse. A 
politician, I think it will be conceded, is not without knowl- 
edge that the most fantastic idea-structures can be erected 
and at least be given the appearance of probability. But 
Mr. Martin has failed to create this illusion. 


NOW LET US suppose that Mr. Martin’s legislation was 
passed, and starting next Monday ‘“‘every woman employed 
in a gainful occupation shall remain at home and permit her 
nearest male relative who is out of work to take over the 
said position, with all its emoluments, etc.” 

The immediate economic effect of this would be only to 
substitute one army of non-purchasers for another. It is 
common knowledge that women do the bulk of the buying. 
The assistance to an expanding industrial world of a grow- 
ing army of economically independent women has been of 
incalculable effect. And by economically independent 
women I mean housewives who have far more control of 
the household finances than formerly, and their daughters 
and sisters and cousins and aunts who are wage earners and 
spend freely, thus creating new channels of industry 
continuously. 

Take the opportunity to spend out of the hands of the 





great mass of women and the first effect would be to cut 
down purchases. There is no question about that. 

One wonders whether industry would have expanded as 
rapidly and enormously as it has, had not the demands of 
women with money of their own to spend stimulated trade 
development in every direction. Think of women’s clothes, 
of the constant changes in fashions, of the variety of 
women’s purchases to make their homes attractive and com- 
fortable; of the vast sums spent annually on dainty trifling 
accessories that our sex demands and which it could not 
indulge in when women were kept at home dependent on the 
bounty of male relatives. All these requirements have ex- 
panded trade and created work. If women were back in the 
home once more, receiving mere pittances for pin money, 
the contraction of women’s purchasing power would be 
enormous. 

Men could not possibly create commodity demands on 
the same scale. Women are the world’s best spenders and 
they, if any, keep money in circulation. What the ultimate 
effect of this diversion of spending power would be it is 
difficult to foresee. Probably it would pile up savings for 
investment and add to the economic unbalance. 

However, none of us would want to build up an argu- 
ment based on the assumption that if there are to be un- 
employed it were better for the economy that the non- 
purchasers be men rather than women for the reasons above 
stated. There should be no people without purchasing power 
at a period in the world’s history when nearly all the indus- 
tries are capable of producing actually more than our world 
can use up with its present purchasing [Continued on page 53} 
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“Ja!” Van Tromp interrupted him with 
much seorn. “‘And we have not checked steam- 
ship sailings, and the airport, and the railways, 
and set every policeman in the Indies on the 
watch this last week, eh, Meintjes? Eh! 
Almighty, you are a fool!” 

“Ja, mynheer,” said Meintjes, who knew his 
inspector. Van Tromp continued to scowl at 
the report. 

“Forty thousand guilders!” he 
“And that young scamp Kappie? 
wrong. ‘It does not make sense.” 

He remained for some moments lost in 
thought, and then dictated a series of instruc- 
tions to the sergeant. Kappie De Vries had a 
reputation in Surabaya as being a tight-fisted 
young gentleman, who was nevertheless not in 
the least averse to wildness, when such was 
entirely safe; and Van Tromp had his own 
suspicians as to what had come to him. Never- 
theless, forty thousand guilders! The inspec- 
tor’s morocco-red face was very grave. 

He was just finishing his dictation, when a 
constable entered with a wire. Van Tromp 
glanced over it, and erupted into coruscating 
Dutch again. 

“Look at that!” he said, throwing it down on 
the desk. ‘Almighty, am I to become a nurse- 
maid! Meintjes, they think I am in a cap and 
apron, I believe, instead of being a policeman.”’ 

He glowered once again at the wire. It was a 
notification from Batavia that Mr. Warren 
Thatcher and his party would arrive at Sura- 
baya by steam yacht, and that Cornelius was to look after 
them—Mr. Warren Thatcher being a Pittsburgh gentleman 
of fabulous wealth and prominence, and a fair mark for the 
ingenious crook. 

“Ja!” said Van Tromp disgustedly. ‘‘So it goes, Meintjes. 
‘And party,’ eh? That means a dozen fools to be watched— 
men and women too, no doubt—and steered clear of trouble. 
I know these steam yachts.”’ He picked up his uniform cap 
and went to the door. ‘Find out when this vessel arrives, 
Meintjes,”’ he said over his shoulder, ‘‘and I will go and play 
the polite monkey, since Batavia requires it—I, Van Tromp 
of the Police!’ 

He marched down to the club for his evening glance over 
the papers, but he had not been there ten minutes when 
Meintjes, agitated for once, had him on the phone. Kappie 
De Vries had been found in the river—or what was left of 
him, which did not include a single stiver of the forty 
thousand guilders. 

Van Tromp pulled a grimace at the receiver. “Hum!” 
he said to Meintjes. ‘So? Well, I suspected something of the 
sort. You have word of the yacht, eh?” 

“Tomorrow, mynheer,” said Meintjes laconically. ‘The 
party is of the Mynheer Warren Thatcher, his son Robert, 
and a certain young lady to whom he is about to be married.” 

*‘Ja!”’ said Van Tromp. “I see, Meintjes. Very well, Iam 
back at the office in fifteen minutes. Till then, carry on!” 

Simultaneously, in Prang Yok’s house down there by the 
River of Gold, a similar report was being made. This time, 
however, it was being made by little Tih, and Prang himself 
was receiving it, sitting on pluffed scarlet cushions and 
smoking a long silver-mounted waterpipe with every sign of 
quiet enjoyment. 

He listened to Tih carefully and gave one of his inscrutable 
nods. Then he dismissed him with certain instructions and 
clapped his hands. 

There was.a movement behind the curtains and Leis 
entered. She was more graceful than ever in her green silks, 
with a jewelled stud in one nostril and green bangles clinking 
about her bare ankles. Prang Yok regarded her with much 
approval. 

“Sit down, Leis,” he said amiably. “And listen to me.” 

For the better part of an hour he talked, very quietly and 
with great good humor, while Leis listened in her stupid, 
wide-eyed fashion, playing with the barbaric trinkets about 
her neck and munching chocolates greedily. She had had 
plenty of these latter just lately—forty thousand guilders 
will buy quite a lot. 


muttered. 
Na, it is all 
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Have you ever seen a periwinkle 
switch itself around? 
Have you ever seen a snail go in 


and close his door? 


If you have, please come and tell me, 


For you will be unique, 
You see so few have patience, 


or the time to take a peek! 





At length Prang Yok decided that he had explained 
matters sufficiently. 

“It is understood?” he said. 

Leis nodded, and slipped behind her curtains once again, 
to make her preparations. Prang Yok remained where he 
was, like a great spider sitting at the centre of its web. Peace 
descended upon the house of the River of Gold—a brooding, 
expectant peace, as if the whole place was quietly awaiting 
an event. 


“SO THIS,” said Bobby Thatcher, ‘is Surabaya! Well, it 
doesn’t look much of a dump, I'll say that for it.” 

He and Mary Jordan stood on the dockside, where the 
yacht’s launch had just deposited them. He was a tall, fair 
young man, with the kind of golden good looks the East 
finds it so hard to understand, a carefree blue eye, and a 
cloven chin. Mary Jordan, to whom he was to be married in 
the fall, was his counterpart—slim and dark, with not a little 
of the build of Leis herself, but with living, quick eyes in 
place of Leis’ smoldering fires. 

She laughed. “Wait,” she said. “‘Let’s take one of these 
dinky chair affairs and go up town.’ 

Little Tih was just behind them, a thoroughly insignificant 
figure. He had thoughts of tackling Bobby Thatcher then 
and there, but the sight of someone advancing through the 
crowd sent him scuttling hurriedly for cover. 

Inspector Van Tromp, formal in his trim uniform, 
introduced himself. 

“IT am to meet you, it seems,” he said with a twinkle. 
“Why, I do not know—” 

“‘Nor do I, sir,”” said Bobby. ‘‘We’re not under arrest, by 
any chance, eh?” 

Van Tromp shot a quick glance at him. ‘“‘ Na!” he said. 
“‘Not yet, mynheer—later, perhaps, we oblige you. We shall 
see. And now,” he turned to the row of wheel chairs, 
‘‘perhaps I take you to the hotel, eh, and tell you some 
things about this Surabaya?” 

He assisted Mary Jordan in, with a gallantry surprising 
in one of his grim officialdom; and in a few moments they 
were sitting on the hotel’s wide stoep, sipping cold drinks 
and looking down at the crowd that ebbed back and forth 
across the Red Bridge. 

“And now,” said Van Tromp, “‘what do you propose to do 
here, Mynheer Thatcher?” 

Bobby looked at him a trifle sharply. 
resented this prying little policeman. 

“Oh, well, I don’t know, Inspector. 


He somehow 


See the sights, I 
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guess—if there are any sights. What’s the local 
attraction, anyway?” 

Van Tromp laughed. “It depends, mynheer,” 
he said humorously. ‘On your taste. What do 
you wish to see? Is it the East, as usual?” 

“No —not as usual, Inspector,” said Mary 
quickly. ‘‘We’ve seen enough tourist stuff, I 
assure you. It isn’t real, any of it.”’ 

“No!” Van Tromp was still amused. “It is 
not real. And you would wish to see the East 
as it is, eh? How do you sayin the raw?” His 
hard little sapphire eyes twinkled. “That is 
what so many wish.” 

“Well, why not?” Bobby asked with a trace 
of irritation. ‘‘I suppose it’s possible—if you 
know how.” 

‘Ja!’ Van Tromp stopped laughing abruptly 
at his tone. ‘It is, of course, possible—if one is a 
little foolish, you comprehend.” 

“What’s that?” Bobby bristled 
“What d’ye mean — foolish?” 

“‘Mynheer,”’ Cornelius put up a deprecatory 
hand, “do not misunderstand me, if you please. 
I am sure you appreciate that it is foolish for 
Westerners to try and comprehend the mode of 
living 

“I don’t appreciate anything of the sort,” 
said Bobby shortly. “If I want to look ’em 
over, why shouldn’t I?” 

Van Tromp shrugged. “There is no reason, 
Mynheer Thatcher,” he said quietly. ‘‘Except 
that it is now and again dangerous 

“Oh, danger?”” It was Bobby’s turn to laugh. 
“If that’s all, don’t you worry, Inspector. We can look 
after ourselves.” 

There was an awkward little silence. “Van Tromp was 
looking down at the toes of his immaculately pipeclayed 
shoes, and a faint —a very faint-—-upright wrinkle had 
appeared on his seamed forehead. Neither Bobby nor Mary 
Jordan recognized that wrinkle, but Sergeant Meintjes 
knew it well enough, and so also did a number of malefactors 
now safely behind the bars. 

“‘Mynheer,” he said at last, “‘we will not discuss it turther. 
Tomorrow, if you wish, I will myself escort you, and maybe 
show you some of our East as it is. I do not promise you will 
like it. It is different.” 

He rose, bowing jerkily to Mary, and after a few courtesies 
went strutting across the dim verandah toward the street. 
Bobby looked after him, laughing. 

“Stuffed shirt!” he commented. 

“Well, I don’t think you were very polite to him,”’ said 
Mary. ‘‘After all, the man’s probably right.” 

“Right, nothing!” Bobby Thatcher exploded. ‘They’re 
all the same, these policemen. Know it all—-it’s just the 
same with them at home. Anyhow, no personally conducted 
tours for me, thank you. That’s out! I'll see what there’s 
to be seen, myself. Coming?” 

Mary flushed. ‘“‘Aren’t you being just a bit ridiculous?” 
she asked tartly. 

“Ridiculous!” Something in the little scene seemed to 
have upset Bobby’s equanimity. ‘‘Say, look here, Mary 

“No!”’ She got up. “I’m tired, Bobby. Let’s go back to 
the yacht. We can talk about all this tomorrow.” 

Bobby protested, but she was firm, and he escorted her 
back to the landing-stage and the waiting launch. A silence 
and a constraint had fallen between them; the sultry night, 
boding and ominous with hints of thunder, had its reflex on 
both their temperaments. 


at once. 


BOBBY WAS just putting her into the boat, when little 
Tih struck. He plucked him by the sleeve. 

“Psst !’’ he said, with a diabolical grimace that might or 
might not have been a wink. 

Bobby turned. ‘‘Hey!’’ he said, looking Tih over with 
interest. “‘What you want, fella?’ 

“Come along, Bobby!”’ Mary called from the boat. Little 
Tih kept his fingers on Bobby’s arm. 

“You want see things—wonderful things—dance you 
never see before?” he whispered. ‘“‘My master—him like 
see you—look, /uan!”’ 


{Continued on page 50} 
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either of them, that there had been for 
her, voices and hands but no faces at all. 

“Well, you'll be dancing in a minute 
or so now, so it doesn’t matter,’’ Gwen 
relented. ‘“‘But you'll get more cut-ins if 
you remember men’s names, don’t forget 
that. Make up some story or rigmarole 
to help you—do something.” 

A boy on the Floor Committee that 
she had known ever since dancing school, 
started her off. 

“M’ave this dance?” he muttered as 
the receiving line grew restive and 
showed signs of disbanding. 

After all, it was only little Ty Field- 
ing, and his ears were as pink as they 
had always been, no pinker and no less 
pink. Felicia felt the cold within her 
melting with relief, as frost melts upon a 
window pane. She smiled and let Ty 
pilot her out on the crowded floor. It did 
not seem so terrible now to be led down 
before the thick battalion of black coats 
and white ties. 


SHE DANCED ten steps with Ty before 
someone stopped them and said, ‘‘May 
I cut?”’ She was handed over into the 
new pair of arms before she had had 
enough time to look into the new face. 

“You wouldn’t remember me,” the 
dark young man assured her, “‘not after 
standing in that line two hours.” 

“Of course I remember you,” she lied 
foolishly. His arms tightened. 

“May I cut?” 

This time it was a young man who did 
trick steps so that she must concentrate 
furiously on her backward feet. 

“‘My name’s Bates,” he said solemnly, 
“‘T. Acheson Bates 3rd. Really, we were 
introduced, you know.” 

“I remember,” she lied again. 

Ty cut back, and the dark young man, 
and a new red-headed one, and Acheson 
Bates a second and third time. Now she 
was launched. The stags who had held 
their line with an air of reserving judg- 
ment picked their way across the floor 
in her direction. Cut, cut, cut. It was 
all right. She was a success. Gwen had 
been afraid for her, and she had been 
afraid for herself, but something had 
taken pity on her cold hands and thun- 
dering heart and made her seem not too 
tall and not too {Continued on page 47} 


It did not seem so terrible now, to 
be led down before the thick bat- 
talion of black coats and white ties. 











TRE HOUSE 
OF CARDS 


by Sarah-Flizabeth Rodger 
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year at school, so tall that her mother 

wondered whether or not her height 

might be a disadvantage in her coming- 
out. Two or three fashion advisers were called 
in to consult, and Felicia paraded back and 
forth, down the length of the living room in 
the apartment the Garrisons had taken for 
the season in town, wearing one after another 
of the creations especially designed to ‘‘break 
her height.” 

“I don’t mind being tall,” she had mur- 
mured helpfully once or twice when her mother 
had looked so worried. 

“That isn’t the point, Felicia. It’s not what 
you think about yourself; it’s what the young 
dancing men will think. Unfortunately they 
make or break a début.” 

Felicia had felt the first quiverings of fear 
then, somewhere in the region of her thin 
throat, at the cold precision of her mother’s 
voice. 

a” 

She had listened to the advisers and her 
mother as they talked in low tones at the other 
end of the long tiled floor. 

“We could have her wear very low heels, of 
course, if her skirts were long and full enough 
to cover them up. There was a debutante last 
year who wore gold and silver ballet slippers to 
every party and got quite a rush.” 

In the end, Felicia had silver shoes. They 
had scarcely any heels at all and they tied over 
the instep with narrow silver lacings. Her début 
dress was white lace shot with silver, and her 
stepfather’s pearls clasped her neck and fell 
in a little shining loop halfway down her bared 
back. They decided at the last moment not 
to change the way she did her hair, but to let 
her do it up herself, winding the two smooth 
os braids around and around her small 

ead. 

“And if you’ll only remember that what men 
like above everything else is vivacity,” con- 
cluded her mother, “‘if you'll relax a little and 
acthuman.. .” 

Felicia promised to try. She knew that Nick, 


— HAD grown tall during her last 


her stepfather, was spending a great deal of 
money on the party, and that Gwen, her 
mother, was terribly anxious that she should 
be a success—oh, she would try, but she was 
afraid and her hands in their long white gloves 
were trembling with cold. Hers was the first 
supper dance of the season; her mother and 
Miss Sloane, the social secretary who was 
“doing her,’”’ had decided she would get more 
invitations that way. It was important to be 
in the public eye before there was too much 
competition. It was important, too, to be asked 
to be on as many committees for charity balls 
and benefits as possible, and to be photographed 
and on file in all the best studios. 


FELICIA, STANDING beside her mother on 
the landing of the main ballroom stairs, wait- 
ing for the people—if the hundreds of strange 
names on Miss Sloane’s valuable list were going 
to materialize into real, flesh-and-blood people 
—felt again the quiver of fear in her throat. 
Nick was talking to the professional announcer, 
a large pompous man with a red face and bass 
voice. Gwen, as smooth and perfect in her red 
velvet gown as if at the last moment a brush 
dripping with fast drying shellac had been 
drawn over her waved blonde head, across the 
curved lines of her body, and down to the coral 
tips of her fingers, had turned to tell Miss 
Sloane something about the list. Felicia could 
see, down at the foot of thestairs, MissSloane’s 
two secretaries seated side by side at a small 
desk, newly sharpened pencils in their hands 
ready to check and double-check the guests as 
they came. There was to be no chance of gate- 
crashers. 

“Some of the debutantes will bring escorts 
without having asked permission, Miss Sloane,”’ 
Gwen was saying sharply. “You'll probably 
have to let them in, but don’t let any girl get 
away with more than one.” 

The orchestra was tuning up. Felicia could 
hear the irrelevant, squeaking sounds, the rustle 
of music sheets on the stands. Nick leaned over 
and pinched her cheek. 

“Scared?” 
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“Nonsense. Let her alone, Nick,”’ said Gwen. 
“A little,” admitted Felicia in a whisper, and 
Nick’s hand held hers and gave it a moment’s 
warmth before the head waiter called him 
away to say something about the champagne 
and how many times it was to go round at 
supper. 

“You don’t want to get cold feet,” he ad- 
monished her mildly when he came back. 
“These kids that are coming are all going to be 
your buddies this year. You'll go to their 
parties just like they’re coming to yours, 
and—’” 

“Shut up, Nick,” interrupted Gwen. “Don’t 
put ideas in her head. She’s all right.” 

Felicia thought, of course, she was really all 
right, only a little tired because she had been 
standing on these stairs so long and nobody 
had come yet. The invitations had said ten- 
thirty, and it was past eleven now. 

“They never come in till late,” Miss Sloane 
assured them in their little group on the land- 
ing, ‘but you have to be ready for them when 
they do come.” ‘“‘They’”’ meant the names and 
names and names on Miss Sloane’s list. ‘“They” 
meant the other debs and the stags, who had 
the power to hurt her unless she forced them to 
like her. 

“I might pray about it,” she thought aim- 
lessly, ‘“‘but that wouldn’t do any good if I 
really am too tall and my neck is toothin . . .” 
Or could God suddenly squash down inches and 
fill out throats. 

No one came till twenty-five minutes to 
twelve, but after that, whole groups of noisy, 
laughing people arrived at once and there wasa 
steady procession of hands to shake Felicia’s 
and murmuring, indefinite lips to answer her 
own indefinite mumblings about being glad to 
see them there. She did not remember any of 
the faces. Later, as the crowd thinned out and 
it was nearly time for her to go and dance with 
the others, Gwen prodded her and whispered 
that the big, good-looking blonde boy had been 
T. Acheson Bates 3rd, and the slight, dark one 
with the glasses was Russian and had a title, 
and Felicia had had to say she didn’t recall 
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A tale ol the fierce drama 
thal slatke in the hinterlands 


And she could sell tomorrow, and receive her money and 
her clearance of this bitter country, to Roderick Samson. 

“Why do you hesitate?”” Samson had demanded. ‘‘When 
Hugh had made his money, surely he intended to take you 
and the children south again. Get the cash and get out; 
that’s the way to beat this country before it beats you.” 

A strong man and no dreamer, was Roderick Samson. 
Often he had wanted to buy the store from Hugh. But 
Hugh distrusted the man. He named him, to Helen, as 
concerned in many illicit businesses, selling whisky to Indians, 
lifting cattle; but so far it could not be proved against him. 
Now, with Hugh out of the way, there would be no strong 
hand to check Roderick Samson. 

For Samson had never seen, as did Hugh, another Winni- 
peg rising from a plain beside a river, a gateway for the 
traffic of the peoples. That traffic, Hugh had said, must turn 
north. Calgary, Edmonton, were its turning points, for here 
an empire was waiting. 

“It’s too cold, Hugh,”’ shivered Helen, under her rabbit- 
skin robe. 

“Cold or heat, what is it?” said Hugh. “It’s a matter of 
getting used to it. I’d die in a week on the equator. And 
there’s a richer empire here than Peru. Are we going to 
abandon the heritage of our children to the stranger? Is 
this going to be a homeland, or a stamping ground for the 
spoiler and the rascal? But we're getting soft in the north. 
We want to make our fortunes and go and doze in the sunny 
south, and the devil take the country. And that’s who is 
going to take it, if we desert our posts.” 

“There are always the Mounted,” said Helen, smiling at 
young Hesketh. 

Hesketh, busy with a plate of fudge, grinned at her, and 
wiped off crumbs of sugar with the back of his hand. He 
considered himself one of the family. He had come in off 
patrol, one cold night in the first winter of Helen’s life in 
the north, half-crazed with toothache. Hugh had pulled 
the tooth, and Helen had comforted him with hot possets. 

Helen shivered again, remembering another night when 
Hesketh had come, the night when Hughie was born. One 
hundred miles from the nearest doctor, with only a fright- 
ened pioneer woman to help, and Helen’s labor had already 
lasted two days. Hugh’s agonized voice had reached her 
through the mist of pain: 

‘Man, you've got to helpme. This is no time for niceties. 
We're down to bedrock. She can’t last much longer. You 
can obey orders, can’t you— ?” 

Their voices, and the sobbing of Mrs. Swanson, whom 
Hugh had banished from the room, faded 

But next day, with tiny Hughie in the crook of her arm, 
weak as her helpless babe, she had touched Hesketh’s big 
brown hand with her thin fingers and whispered: 

“Thank you, Jack. God bless you.” 

Today Hesketh was far across the river on patrol, but 
some day soon he would come dashing into the settlement, 
racing his frantic dogs, bursting into her warm kitchen, 
shouting for little Hughie, demanding hot biscuits, fudge, 
full of the news of the trail. 

And Hugh would be sleeping under the cairn, and she 
would be far south. 

A distant humming reached her ears. In the south sky a 
tiny dot appeared. It was the airplane from Edmonton. 
On the flagmast at the landing field floated the signal agreed 
on. The pilot understood he was to stop on the way back. 
He swooped down over the settlement, once, twice, then 
drove on northward. He would return on the second day. 


HELEN CAME down from Dead Man’s Hill to the settle- 
ment, a slight figure in short skirt—and they wereewearing 
them to the ankles now, Ann had written-—with short, 
bright hair framing her face under the hood of her parka. 
She stopped to shake her snowy garments on the verandah. 
Snow, ugh, how she hated it! 

Dugald, the lame ex-soldier, Hugh’s clerk and book- 
keeper, was serving old Joe Paradis, the trapper, who had 
come across the river for supplies. Roderick Samson, with 
his heavy fur cap pushed far back on his bald head, smiled 
his black-toothed smile at her. <A girl sat, huddled in her 
furs, her sullen face averted. 

“My housekeeper,’’ said Roderick Samson. 

“IT didn’t know you were domesticated, Mr. Samson,” 
said Helen. ‘‘What is the young lady’s name?” 

“Jest call her Nance,’’ he replied, carelessly. ‘‘I want to 
look over your stock sheets again, Mrs. Dowell, and get the 
run of things before you go. I saw Curtis signalling that he 


turned away from her door. 
“There is plenty of room for 
everybody.” 

Joe Paradis spoke to the 
girl called Nance. 

“‘Ain’t you Hanson Mac- 
dougall’s daughter?” 

The girl flashed a sudden 
glance at the old man, but 
did not reply. Little John, 
hearing his mother’s voice, 
ran to her, rosy and yawning 
from his nap. Helen picked 
him up and spoke to the girl. 

“Come into the kitchen 
with me, and we'll make 
coffee.”’ 

The girl hesitated, but her 
wild eyes caught the baby’s 
face, and she rose to comply. 
Samson’s rough command 
halted her. 

“Stay here, Nance. She’s 
goin’ to help me with the fig- 
gers,” he explained to Helen. 
“She’s had schoolin’. And 
there ain’t much time, if 
you're leaving day after 
tomorrow.” 

That night Helen stood by 
the children’s bed. They were 
so vital, flushed with warm 
strength, even in this cold 
room where the roaring stove 
scarcely melted the frost on 
the windows. How would it 
be with them in steam-heated 
rooms and crowded schools? 
They were children of the 
north, born more of Hugh 
than of her. 

“Give them a_ chance,” 
Robert had written. A chance 
for what, she wondered. To 
learn a petty routine, to move 
in narrow grooves. Here they 
might be taught by the veri- 
ties of life, to be men like 
Hugh, strong, simple, eter- 
nally kind. 

John stirred, and called her 
in his sleep. She picked him 
up and carried him into the 
kitchen. 

Nance Macdougall sat by 
the table, elbows on her 
knees, her hands _ pushed 
through her dark hair. 

“The baby is_ restless,” 
said Helen, not knowing how 
to address her. 

“Give me the kid,”’ said 
Nance. John went to her 
and nestled close, his gulden 
curls against her brown 


throat. 


“Y"o u are used to 
children.” 

“I miss the kids at home.’ 

“‘Nancy,’’ said Helen, gent- 
ly, ‘‘why don’t you go 
home?” 

The girl shuffled her moc- 
casined feet on the floor, hug- 
ged little John closer, but 
made no reply. 

“Your mother will miss 
you this winter, Nancy.” 

“Maybe so—maybe not, 
among ten others. I can’t go 
back anyway, on account of 
him.” 





would be back in two days. Can you put us up that long?” Helen came down from Dead Man's Hill, a slight figure 
“Certainly,”’ replied Helen, who had never known anyone in a short skirt with bright hair framing her face. > 











CROSS the plain of the ancient sea-bed the scar of 

the river cut deep. Its steep banks levelled out to 

roll toward the infinity of the barren lands of the 

northeast, but on this side of the river the forested 

plain tilted imperceptibly toward the shadowy mountains 
on the western horizon. 

Helen Dowell had climbed Dead Man’s Hill above the 
settlement. Here Hugh had brought her the first day of her 
life in Dowell’s Crossing—a girl-bride, half fascinated, half 
frightened by the immensity of the country. Then it had 
been July. Six years ago. Now in November the first snows 
covered plain and forest, and on the bank of the congealing 
river, beside the firs that marked the rough road to the 
ferry crossing, Hugh slept under the snow. 

Now she was going back to that old smooth life of flowers 
and warmth and gaiety from which Hugh had taken her. 
But she did not begrudge those six years. Had she not 
Hughie and baby John, and the memory 
of Hugh’s love, now never to grow old 
or fade. 


Her brother had written: ‘You and A 


your children are welcome here. I shall 
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"| can't go back anyway," said Nance, “on account of him." 


~ CONTINUING CITY 


by Robin Breach 


men of the government had recalled him to teach them of 
that new northern empire of which men were only now 
taking cognizance. 

Hugh, she thought, should have married a daughter of 
the north, a woman born and bred to that exacting landg 
But he had seen Helen, a slender, vivacious girl, decorating 
some function to which he had been dragged by the impor- 
tant official whose guest he had been, had married her after 
a swift courtship, and carried her away to his loved frontier. 
He had fought back from her its loneliness and boredom, 
had tried to teach her what it was that held him to this 
raw land, but she could not understand. She had been con- 
tent to love him and had found harpiness. 

Hugh had passed, on foot, on horse- 
back, by canoe, in winter by dog team 
and snowshoe, over its unnamed plains 
and rivers, and here, overlooking the 


Dp j ery ancient domain of Indian and trapper 
see that they have a chance in life. No Prize-winning and fur company, he had set his final 
need for you and them to perish in that S place. He was postmaster, magistrate, 
wilderness. Ann will be glad, too. She is tory sometimes in case of necessity, doctor, 
lonely, for I am away from home a good ret. eal ; to a few Indians, a handful of trappers, 
deal, and she often needs help. 0 1s Ene poten Viory in and of late years an increasing group of 


Yet Helen was troubled. She remem- 
bered Hugh, on the eve of their mar 
riage, fidgeting in crowded rooms, irri- 
tated by the functions that Ann and 
Robert thought so necessary. Helen’s 
set had called him the ‘‘Wilderness 
Man,” and tried him out with finger 
bowls and the latest quips--Hugh, who 
was so wise and clever that the great 


the recent nation-wide 
contest conducted by 
the Women's Canadian 
Club of Toronto. Mrs. 
R. E. Breach, of Holden, 
Alberta, was 
first prize winner last 
year. 


those iron-souled men and women who 
pioneer the land on the outskirts of 
empire. 

That had been Hugh. Now, not yet 


hal al forty years old, his body lay, embalmed 


ILLUSTRATED 


in frost, still keeping vigil before his lonely outpost. 

“It's coming, girl, it’s coming,’’ he had exulted to her, a 
week before he died. ‘We've a weekly mail now, and a 
ferry over the river. There'll be a bridge within a few years, 
and all the country to the north will be opened. We'll have 
a doctor and a school and a church and before our children 
are as old as we are, there'll bea city. The railroad is creep- 
ing closer.”” And then influenza, that sharp plague of the 
north, had seized him and he had coughed out his life in 
her arms. The airplane, the harbinger of his dream, had set 
down a doctor at their door an hour after he had died. 
Hugh had been the only one who could coax the cranky 
wireless-sending apparatus, and he had been too ill, and it 
had taken her so long to get the message through. 

The doctor stayed three days, and read the burial service 
because neither the young Scots missionary, Davidson, nor 
Father MacAlpine, that stalwart pioneer of the Cross, had 
yet heard of Hugh’s death. As he ended, the airplane, 
returning from the shore of the Arctic ocean, had dropped 
down again. The pilot and the doctor had offered her their 
services, but she could not decide what to do. So they had 
soared into the thin northern air above the settlement and 
sped off south. 

So the city of Hugh’s dreams had vanished with his death. 
There remained only this remote settlement, to be swal- 
lowed by the wilderness again. 

Now, she, too, was free to go. She was a young woman 
yet, only twenty-eight. She had not been too long absent 
from her circle to be forgotten; there were so many things 
she might do. Not for long would she be a burden to her 
kind brother and his wife. Nor would she go out with 
empty hands. In the store Hugh had built up a good trade. 


BY CARL SHRAGGE 
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INCE THE DAY the talking picture 
supplanted the silent movie and theatre 
orchestras became a thing of the past, it 
has become increasingly apparent that 

music as a profession is possible only for the 
gifted few. Yet the fact remains that much of 
the training offered by private music teachers 
and also by music schools is based upon the assumption that 
their pupils are preparing for music as a profession. The 
old idea of giving a child music lessons in the hope that he or 
she would develop talent and go into music as a profession is 
becoming more and more of an absurdity in these days of 
1933. The ranks of the profession are full to overflowing, 
and it must be admitted that radio—while it has absorbed 
some of the surplus—cannot take care of all those who are 
at present studying with a view to becoming professional 
musicians. 

Owing to this change in conditions and the financial crisis 
through which we are passing, many of our music schools and 
private teachers are finding pupils scarcer than they have 
been for years. Should our music schools then be allowed 
to dwindle gradually to nothing and at last close? The 
writer thinks that this is unnecessary, and feels that a change 
of emphasis is necessary if these institutions are to obtain 
enough business to enable them to carry on successfully. 
Music education in Canada will have to be carried on, not 
for the purpose of preparing pupils to pass examinations, 
but for the purpose of training pupils to perform music 


A startling viewpoint on this age-old problem 


within the scope of their capabilities in an intelligent and 
musical manner. 

Let us take a few hypothetical cases and endeavor to find 
the weaknesses of much of the so-called effort at music 
education. Four such cases should be enough to prove our 
point. Let us take a typical piano student, a violin student, 
a vocal student and a theory student. They will represent 
the main classes of music students to be considered, 
thousands of whom are trying examinations every year. 


IN THE EFFORT to standardize music education the 
average piano student is urged to prepare for examinations. 
This in itself is commendable in many respects but most 
examinations are intended to set a standard for those who 
intend to make music a profession. By far the greater 
number of piano students are girls, so that it might be 
interesting to find what a young lady really has accom- 
plished upon emerging from her final piano examination. 
She will have ten or twelve pieces which she has memorized 
and which, to her, will probably represent the entire field 
of musical literature. It is all that she has had time to work 


—Photographic Arts 


USIC Micthods Ain Wrong!” 


says HARRY I HLL, Bac. Mus. Ed. 


on. A sonata or two, one or more contrapuntal 
compositions and the solo part of a pianoforte 
concerto, which she will play at her graduating 
recital and then promptly forget, are among her 
stock-in-trade for passing the examination 
Added to this are technical requirements which 
would do credit to a virtuoso and which require 
so much of her time that she has no time left to go on 
musical excursions and play some music just for the fun of it. 
The examination over, everybody is happy, the young lady 
is tired out but feels that she has accomplished a great deal. 
What has she of practical value for her years of hard work? 

She is asked, one momentous day, to play the hymns at 
Sunday School. She cannot, because she cannot read quickly 
enough at sight. Beethoven Op . she can play from 
memory, but what good is that in Sunday School, and her 
friends don’t want to hear it, as it is not interesting to them 
anyway. When the family have company in for the evening 
she cannot play a simple accompaniment for a friend who 
plays the violin; and when her boy friend calls—-he has a 
nice baritone voice—she cannot play an accompaniment in 
such a way that he can possibly sing to it. She has not had 
time to acquire these accomplishments. 

She has dabbled in the classics and cannot read simple 
music fluently. It is like being able to recite whole acts 
from Shakespeare and unable to read the daily paper. Later, 
when she marries this man with the baritone voice and has 
children of her own, she will not {Continued on page 52} 
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She jerked her head toward the store where Samson 
pored over the ledgers. 

“He can't prevent your leaving,” said Helen. “If he is a 
hard man to work for, leave him and find another place.” 

The girl looked up and then down again. 

“T can’t leave him, Mrs. Dowell—not now.” She rose and 
offered the child to his mother. ‘You'd better take him 
Maybe you think I ain’t fit to touch him.” 

Helen made no move to take the child. 

“You mind him so well, Nancy. Keep him a little longer 
forme. There are some things I must do.” 

So this was what was to succeed to her love and Hugh’s 
here in this house that Hugh had 
had built, that the birth of their 
children had consecrated as a 
home. Helen went back to the 
girl. 

“Nancy, will he marry you? 
Do you love him?” 

“Marry — love!” The girl 
laughed bitterly. “I was tired 
of the everlastin’ woods and 
wanted to go south, to the cities. 
This is as far as I’ve got, or am like 
to get. Don’t talk to me too 
much, Mrs. Dowell. He told me 
to keep my mouth shut. I’m 
scared of him.” 

Helen put little John back in 
bed. Outside the dogs howled, 
and were mocked by a wolf among 
the river timber. Snow blew 
against the windows. Winter was 
beginning. 


“I WANTED to speak to you, 
Mr. Samson,” said Helen, ‘“‘about 
Joe Paradis. I’m sure you could 
safely see him through this winter. 
He’s had illness, bad luck with his 
trap-line, and he’s an old man and won’t live very !ong.” 

The pale afternoon sun beat through the dusty windows 
of the store, where Dugald shuffled about, tidying the 
shelves. A jingle of bells outside heralded the slow ap- 
proach of a sleigh. 

Samson turned the leaves of the ledger. 

“I know,” said Helen, hurriedly, ‘Paradis has an old 
account—” 

“As far back as ’29.” 

“He has never been refused credit here. Every year he 
gets a little paid off.” 

“And takes out a little more. No, missis, I’m goin’ to run 
a straight business proposition, not a home for the aged. 
Paradis must find the money.” 

Helen wondered if she dared mention the Swansons, the 
O’Donoghues. 

“And I see,” continued Samson, “‘that a lot of your cus- 
tomers have run big bills here. They’ll have to come to 
time, from now on.” 

“How will these people live through the winter?” 

“They'll live.” 

“Times are hard with them,” pleaded Helen. ‘Furs are a 
low price, and as yet they have little farm produce to sell. 
But we’ve always found, taking the good years with the bad, 
that we come out even.” 

“But never ahead.” 

Helen walked away, feeling the man’s derisive grin be- 
hind her. She had already lowered the purchase price be- 
cause of the debts carried on the books. What more could 
she do? She would need all the money to re-establish herself 
in her old life, where, she heard from Robert, things were 
not so well as when she had left. She was glad that tomorrow 
she would be away and free from these responsibilities. 

Dugald was serving two women who had come in the 
sleigh. They turned to her with friendly greetings. 

“It’s sorry I am that you go tomorrow,” cried Mrs. 
O'Donoghue. ‘I’m having the child christened next Sunday, 
as ‘tis Father MacAlpine’s day here.” 

“You can call off the party, missis,’"” Samson spoke 
roughly behind them. ‘The priest won’t be stoppin’ here 
on Sunday.” 

“‘What’s gone wrong? Is the good man taken bad?” 

“This place is under new management after tomorrow, 
when Mrs. Dowell signs over to me and goes south on the 
*plane. So you may spread the word about that after that 
date this is a tradin’ post, and not a church, hospital or free 
boardin’ house. Priest or parson, he keeps away from my 
house. An’ I see by the books, Mary O’Donoghue, that 
you're owin’ fifty-five dollars. What about sellin’ them two 
cows of yours and payin’ up?” 

“Sell me cows!”’ shouted the Irishwoman. “And me wid 
five childher! When I do be doin’ that, there’ll be two 
moons in the sky.” 

“Then put down the cash for what you’re buyin’ today.” 

“If you please, Mr. Samson,” Helen broke in, ‘“‘the store 
is still mine.” 

“I won’t take the debt. You'll stand good for it yourself.” 

He stormed back to his desk. 

“Give Mary the goods, Dugald,” Helen told the clerk. 








“T’ll be responsible for the amount.”” She smiled at him. 

“Indade an’ you'll not, an’ you a lone woman wid two 
babes! We've lived on taties and moose meat before and 
we can do it again. But, oh, if him that’s gone were only 
here again! Who's goin’ to hold out the helpin’ hand to us 
now? "Tis away we'll have to go, wid no one to keep us 
together. An’ yonder he sits, the spalpeen, wid his black 
face and his blacker heart, and this house that’s been a 
blessin’ to us will be a curse. Aye, my Pat says so.” 

Helen quieted her, and got her out of the store. She fol- 
lowed her to the sleigh and put a packet of tea, whfch 
she carried with her, into her hands. 

“T’ll have none of his favors.” 

“It’s from me, Mary. Oh, I 
can’t tell you how sorry I am. If 
Hugh knew this, he wouldn’t rest 
in his grave.” 

Tears rolled down her cheeks, 
and she stood shivering. 

“There, there, darlin’.”” The 
rough brown hand patted her 
arm. “Tis no fault of yours. 
We'll miss you sore, as much as 
him that’s sleepin’ yonder. Re- 
member us lonely women when 
you’re warm and rich in the 
south.” 

Dugald spoke to her as she re- 
entered the store. 

“Mrs. Dowell, do you think the 
’plane could take me out, too?”’ 

“You, Dugald?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I’ve got me no- 
tice. The half-breed Carl Ravig- 
non is to have my job. But even 
if Samson would keep me, I 
wouldn’t work for the likes of 
him. I’ll try my luck in the south.”’ 

“But they say jobs are so scarce 
there. You couldn’t find some- 
thing to do here?’’ She asked the question eagerly. 

“Not with this leg o’ mine. I couldn’t walk a trap-line 
or farm. I’ll go as far as Edmonton. Maybe some of my old 
comrades can help me.” 

“‘He’s making a clean sweep. You'd wonder what he ex- 
pects to make of this place.” 

“TI have my suspicions, ma’am, though they’re not for a 
lady’s ears to hear. You know what Mr. Dowell thought 
of this post—that it lay on the true and natural route to the 
north, and in a few years would be important. Samson is 
shrewd enough to see that, too, but his plan is to bleed the 
country as much as it’ll stand and then clear out. I know 
his breed—robbers not builders, the frontier’s curse. I 
shall be thankful when you’re safely away.” 

“But what of those that are left, Dugald? Most of them 
came into this district at Hugh’s solicitation. He meant to 
do so much for them, and now. . .” 

Dugald shook his head hopelessly. 

“The district will go back, Mrs. Dowell. And there’s no 
help for it that I can see. The law is far away.” 

“‘Here comes the law now,”’ said Helen, smiling sadly. 


HESKETH STOOD in the warm kitchen, the melting 
snow dripping from his garments. He had come silently, 
with no flourish or shouting. The 
children tugged at his belt and 
whimpered. 

“Helen!” 

“It’s all right, Jack. I’m not 
crying—I’m not crying. He told 
me I mustn’t cry—”’ 

He held her hands tightly. 

“If I’d known, Helen, I’d have 
come from anywhere to you. 
This cursed country—but you're 
going out. You're not staying 
here.”’ 

She told him her tragedy. 
Hughie leaned on her lap, looking 
from one face to the other. 

“And Samson?” 

“I’m selling to him. It’s my 
only chance of getting out, but—”’ 

“I know, Helen, it’s bad, but 
you must take this chance. This 
has never been any place for you.” 

“You're not criticizing Hugh?” 

“God forbid, but Hugh dreamed 
dreams and saw visions and I 
know nothing about such things. 
You’re going, Helen. When?” 

‘“Tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow! Well—the sooner, the better. I shall stay 
here and see that you get safely away. Has that fellow 
everything arranged?” 

“The papers are drawn up, and he has shown me a certi- 
fied cheque on his bank in Edmonton. But I have put off the 
final signature until the last moment. It seems so much like 
selling Hugh out. Curtis will stop for me. Dugald is going, 
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too. Samson is discharging him. I think it foolish, for he 
knows the business well. Carl Ravignon is to take his 
place.” 

“Ravignon, eh? Well, for once I'll know where to find 
Mister Ravignon when I want him. By the way, isn’t that 
Hanson Macdougall’s daughter? Her old man is looking for 
her. How did she come here?” 

“She came with Samson.” 

“T’ll be taking her home.” 

“Leave her alone for a little while, Jack, please. Oh, it’s 
going to be so hard for everyone, for Samson’s so hard. 
There’ll be no credit for the settlers or the trappers from 
across the river. He won't allow church services to be held 
in the store. And this poor girl . The district will go 
back, the good settlers move out, a rough element drift in ”’ 

“Yes, it’s going to be one tough little spot of trouble from 
now on. I’ll get no more free meals here, Helen.” 

“Do you remember how Hugh used to liken the frontier 
to the advance guard of an army? He used to talk about 
staying at his post, holding his part of the line. Jack, I 
feel as if I were a deserter.” 

“This is a man’s job, not a woman’s.”’ 

“I’m not so sure. If I were to stay I could hold it, keep 
Samson out until some stronger hand came. It won’t be 
long, Hugh believed. By the time Hughie and John are 
ready for school, we’d have a school here. He had a curious 
ambition, Jack. He wanted his boys’ names to be first on 
the register of the children who would attend the first school 
in this country.” 

“We'll name the new school district for him.” 

“That wouldn’t satisfy him, with his sons’ names lost in 
the register of a city school.” 


DURING THE night the wind fell, and the white frost 
cracked the logs of the buildings. Hesketh’s dogs howled 
sadly at intervals. The children lay warm beside her, but 
she could not rest. Hugk, she thought, called to her from 
the realms of the spirit. But his voice was soundless and 
his hands portrayed unintelligible gestures. 

And beyond Hugh’s soundless form, another approached 
and beckoned—a spirit, white, pure and lonely, unborn and 
unformed, beseeching her to give it birth. The city of 
Hugh’s dreams! Who could give it earthly birth? Not 
Samson, with his evil plans; and she, a woman, small, weak, 
why appeal to her? Tomorrow she was going out, back to 
warmth and ease, where she would no longer be tormented 
by dreams. 

Having so decided, she fell asleep. 

She woke with a start. Outside her door something wept 
softly. She rose, thrust her feet into furred moccasins, 
wrapped a warm robe about her. 

She had left, as always, a lamp burning low on the kitchen 
table. Nancy slept on a couch. The lamp still burned, but 
the couch was empty. Helen would have to find the girl. 

She looked about the kitchen, hoping to see her crouched 
in its shadows. And doing so, she was haunted by the im- 
pression of some: familiar object missing. The walls were 
hung with the gear of their everyday work, traps, fish nets, 
snowshoes, dog harness, guns—-that was it; Hugh’s rifle was 
gone. 

She went softly into the store. The three men slept in 
Dugald’s room, partitioned off from the great warehouse 
adjoining the store. The girl would not be there. 

The whimpering sound went before her, and she followed 
it, down the long aisle of the store, 
to the door; then behind the 
counter, against the wall of 
Dugald’s dugout, as he called it, 
her eyes made out a deeper sha- 
dow in the darkness. 

Dugald, who suffered from the 
old war wound in his leg, often 
lay on this bunk in his spare mo- 
ments. The spaces between the 
logs of the intervening wall had 
not been filled in, and through 
these cracks he kept an eye upon 
the store. Tonight Samson snored 
in Dugald’s bunk against this log 
wall. And Nance Ma dougall, 
kneeling, held the muzzle of 
Hugh's rifle to one of these inter- 
stices, a few inches from Samson’s 
head. 

Helen put her hands against her 
mouth to keep back the cry of 
alarm. Was Nance mad, with 
Hesketh under the same _ roof? 
Hesketh, to whom duty came be- 
fore life itself, would be deaf to 
her pleas, to all extenuating cir- 
cumstances. The girl would be a 
murderess and so condemned by the law. 

He had told her that this was no job for a woman. But 
now Helen was not so sure. She saw herself the judge of 
this unhappy woman, as no man could be her judge. 
Should she show her justice or mercy? 

Hugh in his grave three weeks, and already what evil was 
crowding through the portal now {Continued on page 71} 
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Dressed, and confronting herself in the long mirror, she 
had reason again to tell herself that hunger and worry be- 
came her. The smudgy shadows under her blue eyes might 
come from sleepless nights but they made her eves darker 
and deeper. Soft, feathery black hair framed the pallor of 
a skin quite flawless. She wondered if just one day without 
food could possibly have put those slight hollows in her 
cheeks, making her face seem more finely modelled. ‘‘Gla- 
mor, they call it now,”’ she told her reflection. ‘They used 
to say one looked haggard.” 

She wondered, with wry amusement, if those glamorous 
Hollywood ladies only looked that way because over- 
dieting kept them always hungry. She was glad her white 
lace fell in such stately folds. It was a good dress, she 
thought affectionately. Elsie knocked just then and her 


widening eyes, as she saw Mary, told that adventurer just 
how surprisingly well she looked. 

“My dear, you're quite breath-taking,” Elsie said. 
“Aren't you, perhaps, too . . 
know.” 


. it’s only.a small dinner, you 
Her thin, worn blondeness was somehow brittle. 
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“Just neighbors tonight,” she went on. “I thought you 
might enjoy a simple party more than . ”” Her voice died 
into vagueness and she turned actually pink when Mary’s 
glance took in the dress over her arm. 

“IT was just going to give this to Lydia to mend for me,” 
she stammered and put it, rolled up, on a chair. 

Actually, Mary thought, she had intended me to wear it! 
The poor thing was really worried for fear I’d not be 
presentable. 

“You're lovelier than ever,” she said mendaciously. 

Elsie brightened. ‘Do you really think so?’’ Her tone 
begged reassurance. She crossed to the mirror and looked 
at herself critically, too bright eves dissatisfied. ‘‘Bob says 
I’m too thin,” she offered. ‘I got that way to please him 
and now he says it’s unbecoming. He’s like that.” 


WHEN THEY went downstairs together Mary saw that it 

was not, after all, such a small party. There were perhaps 

twelve people though, at first, they seemed more as they 

sat and stood about in the large drawing room. It was, 
Mary thought, a very noisy party. 

She met Bob Wharton, a dark, heavy-browed man 
with a look of devilry about his black eyes; and Bryan 
Mowbray. Bryan was, Mary remembered vaguely, a 
polo player who did amazing things in the market or a 
broker who played amazing polo. She did not, at the 
moment, remember where the emphasis lay. Either 
way he was important, and good looking. Perhaps it 
was because her hunger had been somewhat appeased 
that she noticed that. Perhaps not. He was eminently 
noticeable with his lean dark face and the grey at his 
temples. Forty-ish but with the suppleness of twenty 
and an amused and amusing glint in his dark eyes. 

“‘Howdy do,” he said, and would have said more, 
but Elsie dragged him off. Maybe, Mary thought, he 
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In the hall Mary Langdon 
ran straight into drama. 
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was Elsie’s special property.s Certainly she behaved as 
though he were. 


AT TABLE people began to sort themselves out in Mary’s 
mind. There was the thin, dark married couple who looked 
alike and like bridge players. There was a fat, smooth man 
who looked like a broker, and fat woman, dripping fringe, 
who looked like a poetess, or like a fat woman trying to look 
like a poetess. There was a young married couple or two who 
undoubtedly played all out-door games well. There was, 
too, unfortunately, the young man on Mary’s right, whose 
skin was darker than his hair and who rode horses. 

There was also, and noticeably, a platinum-haired and 
full-figured young siren who sat next her host and who kept 
giggling guiltily about something. Mary distinctly remem- 
bered Elsie saying: “I’ve put you next Bob, Mary dear,’’ 
yet the platinum one sat on his right and giggled and seemed 
to share a secret with him. 

Enjoying her cream soup incredibly, she decided that 
Bob and the blonde had changed the places round and that 
was why she’d got the horsy young man. Why, too, Elsie’s 
lips had tightened when she saw what had happened. After 
that one glance Elsie had devoted herself with almost rude 
exclusiveness to Bryan Mowbray. Well, it was all right 
with her, Mary told them inaudibly. With soup as good and 
as filling as this, she didn’t mind where she sat. 

It was a noisy dinner. The horsy youngster’s conversa- 
tion was evidently self-winding, and Mary was free to listen 
to the tags of talk which came at her out of the air rather 
like bits heard on a radio when one turns the dial around. 

“You're simply obliged to bid up toa game. . .” 

‘‘__with shares at two and paying... .” 

“‘_if you have a bust hand bidtwono.. . 

“‘_-my dear, she’s as bald as an egg. I know someone 
who saw her in bed. . .” 


And in a lull: ‘You see I’m 
really just a gipsy at heart!’ 
That was the poetic stout one 
and Mary’s eyes met Bryan 
Mowbray’s with a gleam of 
mirth that made them, for an 
instant, quite alone and friends. 

Fed, at last, she sat quietly 
happy and bathed in a warmth 
of content. It was disgusting 
how mere food could change 
one’s outlook. It even made to- 
morrow bearable. She would get 
a loan from Elsie and not mind 
the humiliation of it. She would 
live frugally on the money and 
somehow, somewhere, find a job. 
Fed, life seemed simple again. 





BACK IN THE drawing-room, 
tables were being set up for 
bridge. In her financial condi- 
tion it was impossible for Mary 
to play, so she said untruthfully 
that she did not know contract 
and settled herself on a sofa to 
watch the others. 

Elsie, it seemed, was not play- 
ing, either. She sat in one corner 
and talked earnestly, incessant- 
ly, to Bryan Mowbray. She 
must have been amusing, though 
she did not look so, because he 
kept laughing at her and seem- 
ing a trifle uneasy about it, as 
though he wished she could see 
the joke, too. Mary liked his 
smile. She liked, too, the seri- 
ous, intent look he had when he 
listened to Elsie. She wished her 
hostess wouldn’t monopolize him 
all the evening. It didn’t seem 
exactly fair when he was quite 
the most attractive man in the 
room. 

Bob Wharton and his blonde 
stood close together at a table 
near the long windows. The 
voices of the bridge players rose 
and fell, stopped altogether 
sometimes and then rose shrill 
again in post-mortems at the 
end of a hand. Mary, sitting 
half in shadow in a large settee, 
gazed at the fire and tried not to 
think about what might happen 
if Elsie refused to lend her 
money. Odd; she had not 
thought of that before. But she 
wouldn’t. That simply could not 
happen. If it did . . . but each 
time her mind reached that 
place she shut it off. 

Turning [Continued on page 45} 











by NANCY BARNES 


The love story of a girl who had 
her life changed at a week-end party 


COMPACT, a handkerchief, a lip- 
stick and a nickel. That was all the 
purse contained. Mary Langdon 
surveyed them ruefully for a moment 

and then, opening the compact, surveyed 
her face a trifle less ruefully in the little 
mirror. Not a bad face at all; hunger, she 
thought, rather agreed with it. That was, 
if one could call going a single day without 
food, hunger. 

As the suburban train ground to a stop 
and she prepared to get off, she hoped, first, 
that Elsie Wharton had a good cook, and 
second, that she had sent a car for her. If 
not... Buta trim chauffeur said: ‘Miss 
Langdon?”’ to her almost as soon as she got 
down the steps and led her toward a com- 
fortable limousine, so that was all right. 

Elsie had obviously done well for herself 
in her marriage. Little Elsie Peters, whom 
Mary had snubbed and bullied out of her 
bad tempers and bad taste at school six 
years ago. Meeting an older, better turned- 
out Elsie down town last month, Mary had 
been only slightly interested. She certainly 
never intended to accept any invitations. 
The long swish of the car over the concrete 
road made her hear again Elsie gushing over 
the amazingness of their meeting after all 
these years, and insisting that Mary come 
out that very next week for a real visit. 
When the car squealed on a curve Mary 
heard a sharpened echo of her laugh. 

“I’m an overworked stenographer, Elsie, 
my child,” she had said. “I don’t make 
leisurely week-end visits.” 

That had been three weeks ago when she 
still had a job and was a proud and inde- 
pendent business woman. It still seemed in- 
credible that that job, much better really 
than that of the hard-worked stenographer’s 
she had described to Elsie, could have sud- 
denly and completely disappeared in three 
weeks. It had seemed so solid. 

Driving through the reds and browns of 
late autumn in Elsie’s car, Mary congratu- 
lated herself that, at least, she had lovely 


clothes. Her brown suit, bought when she 
made sixty dollars a week and felt as safe as 
houses, did not look like a last year’s affair. 
Her luggage was a smart reminder of those 
palmy days, and her good brown brogues 
came only a bit later, when she got forty- 
five a week and did not much mind a salary 
cut. Her impudent little hat had put quite 
a dent in one week’s salary this fall after 
they had cut her to forty a week, but it had 
been safe to buy it as well as really good 
gloves and purse, since the very fact of 
having one’s salary cut meant one was to 
keep one’s job and be secure, if a trifle 
poorer. 

Secure! Now she had been out of a job 
three weeks and must ask Elsie for a loan 
before she left. Her shoulders drew to- 
gether, her whole body making itself small 
against the cushions. Humiliating, but 
there was, literally, nothing else to do. 

She would admit that she had been a 
fool not to have saved something; she would 
be humble; she would give Elsie the satis- 
faction of seeing their old school rdles re- 
versed and herself advising and scolding this 
once splendid Mary Langdon before she be- 
came charitable and expansive. How Elsie 
would love it! Mary shivered, fighting to 
find other pictures in her mind. Something 
might save her yet. And in the mean- 
while . . . food, and two days of comfort 
and, maybe, people and fun. 


THE BUTLER was a trifle too like a stage 
butler and the hall she entered just a bit 
too baronial for the size of the house. 
Mary, mounting the curved staircase in 
the wake of her linen-covered bag, told 
herself that it was bad taste so to criticize 
one’s hostess and one’s potential benefactor. 
She was glad that Mrs. Wharton, according 
to the butler, was dressing and would come 
to her later in her room. She could face 
Elsie better after a bath and change, since 
facing her meant that one must also face 
asking money from her, eventually. 
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got wind of it. Moore is a Salteaux Indian, a good man, 
with small love for whites. We bought our tickets for the 
following day and returned to pick up our cache and 
spend the night in the bush. 


IN THE MORNING our beaver were gone. They had 
climbed over the side and gone in search of us. For a 
moment I was dazed, well realizing their peril from dog 
and man, and the heavy odds against finding them either 
dead or alive. Then a plaintive mew behind me gladdened 
my heart, and there was McGinnis waddling toward me 
as fast as his stubby legs would bring him. As I picked 
him up he whimpered softly, clutching at my hair with 
puny claws and snuggling his cold nose against my neck. 

“You little devil,” I scolded. ‘‘Where is that brother of 
yours?” 

While Pony took him into the cottage to feed and 
comfort him, Moore muzzled his beaver dog and with its 
help we began the search. But the dog was useless. 
Probably young beaver, like young fawns, leave no scent. 
We finally separated, I making for the lake a half mile 
distant and searching and calling up and down the shore, 
careless now as to who should discover my secret and 
praying to the Beaver Spirit to come to my assistance. 

Perchance he heard me and directed my feet, or 
perchance McGinty had been straining his small ears fora 
friendly voice out of this vast and alien world. For I 
discovered him at last pushing through tall grass toward 
the water, and when I gave the familiar call he answered 
in kind, turned away from his natural element and sur- 
rendered himself with minute manifestations of joy into 
my waiting hands. Then followed a veritable love feast, 
the youngster clinging to my braids, whimpering and 
whining in an excess of beaver emotion, and I stroking 
his downy fur and comforting him in three or four rough 
lingoes. When the two beaver were reunited once more 
they fell into each other’s arms and talked themselves to 
sleep, dreaming perhaps of golden waters and shimmering 
poplars in a mythical land they had never known. 

So, instead of leaving with a heavy heart and but one 
lonely mite in its box, we departed penniless but inwardly 
rejoicing, for Senneterre. On the reserve at Grand Lake 
Victoria we took possession of a shack and throughout 
the summer devoted most of our time to the upbringing 
of our youngsters. 

They had been growing fast. Their fuzz had turned toa 
thick glossy fur; their bodies were rounded; they were 
bursting with happiness. Also, now that they could 
handle their short legs and dumpy bodies with a certain 
degree of agility, they were consumed with the spirit of 
mischief. Blind instinct had been largely superseded by 
reason. They would sit and whisper together, clutching 
one another by the fur, hatching one never knew what 
nefarious plots until after they had been put into 
execution. 

They would awake from sleep to climb out of their box 
and, rising and throwing their arms around each other’s 
neck, engage in a furious wrestling bout, pushing and 
pulling and doing each his level best to overthrow his 
rival. And, like small boys at play, they would keep up a 
continuous chorus of tiny squeaks and cries, cries register- 
ing triumph when success was uppermost and chagrin and 

































































impatience when de- 
feat seemed imminent. 
Or, swept away by the 
sheer joy of living, they 
would stand and twist 
their pudgy bodies 
back and forth from 
the hips, faster and 
faster, until, convulsed 
with beaver laughter, 
they would tumble on 
their backs and kick 
their feet in the air. 
Music, emanating from 
a rusty gramophone, 
would sometimes affect 
them the same way. 

As Pony and I 
watched the antics of 
these strange little 
gnomes, our thoughts 
would go from them 
to the whole defenseless 
race of Little People 
who were being de- 
stroyed from the face 
of the wilderness, and 
I would find myself 
grieving over my van- 
dalism on Lost Lake and all the other lakes and rivers 
moving down the years. 

They were now eating almost everything from milk to 
nuts, and we no longer feared that they would starve or 
sicken on man’s diet. We made a few mistakes, of course, 
as when on the advice of Chief Blue Sky we overdosed 
them with oatmeal porridge and saw most of their hair 
fall out. Boiled rice and apples became the staple stand- 
bys, and a plate of the first or a rosy sample of the second 
was always sufficient to bring them hurrying to our side. 

For water they had at first a shallow dish on the cabin 
floor into which they would dip a couple of times a day, 
afterward making a complete toilette with their comblike 
nails until every hair was dry and smooth and shiny. 
But when they were a couple of months old we began 
carrying them down to the lake, [Continued on page 74} 
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rlere’s a true story of two baby 


beaver - adopted by the man 


wito had slain their parents-an 


unforgettable saga of the wilds 


cGsinly and MGinnis 


As told by “GREY OWL” to LLOYD ROBERTS 


T WAS JUNE, and air and water were still cold from 
the retreating snows when Pony and I came across 
the three-mile portage on to a tiny lost lake. As I 
lifted the canoe from my shoulders I noted the clean 

shine of unfolding leaf bud, a pale mauve patch of 
hepaticas, the vivid greens and reds of new moss; but I 
also noted to the left of the trail the yellow gleam of fresh 
beaver cuttings. Since the loosing of the rivers, followed 
by three weeks of searching through the Sho-sho-quon 
country of Northern Ontario, I had found only broken 
dams, sagging lodges, weathered tooth-marks—all the 
pathetic signs of a great and vanished race. 

While Pony made camp I glided out on the pond. The 
lodge was at the foot—the usual heap of black mud and 
sticks surrounded by muskeg and water. I sank and 
anchored my traps in the plunge-hole; concealed them on 
the narrow trails between the muskegs. As I drew the 
steel cordon of death around the house I could see, as 
though its sides were of glass, the young mother lying 
on her bed of dried leaves and grass, the feebly nursing 
kittens, the father sitting up at the mouth of the tunnel 
cleaning his fur with long prehensile fingers. I refused to 
foresee the tragedy that was to follow, but got through 
my work quickly so as to return to the fire where grub and 
a hemlock couch awaited my weary limbs. 

In the pale dawn I visited my traps. The male was on 
the trail, some distance from the water, caught by the 
foreleg—too far up to permit of self-amputation. He 
rose on his haunches to defend himself and I killed him 
with a stick. In the traps in the swim-ways were two 
mediums and the mother, drowned. Signs of the hopeless 
struggle with the steel teeth that cut into the tender flesh, 
and the weight that held them so inexorably down until 
the once friendly water had taken their lives, were evident 
about their bloody and broken fangs. This night’s work 
meant a hundred and fifty dollars for me and a sumptuous 
coat for some wealthy lady of the city. But I was not 
happy. 

As I gathered up my traps and the limp bodies, my 
ears caught a thin, plaintive chorus like unto that of new- 
born babies, and realizing that there was indeed a litter 
of kittens in the house groping blindly for the sustenance 
they would never find I smacked my paddle upon the 
water and hooted like an owl so that Pony wouldnot hear, 
or hearing, understand. 

The little lake was empty, so why tarry longer? And 
yet we lingered, without question on either side, until at 
last I rose in silence and returned to the now hauntingly 


lonely mound of dirt and twigs and began breaking 
through the wall. The cry had stilled at my first blow. A 
minute later a small brown object rose to the surface 
above the exit, soon followed by another and yet another. 
I counted four tiny beaver swimming feebly up a channel 
among the muskegs, but by the time I had waded to the 
spot they were so well hidden that after long and minute 
scrutiny of every lily blade and grass tuft I succeeded in 
locating but two of them. These I placed in my hat and 
brought back to Pony. 

She took them tenderly in her cupped hands, and as we 
bent over their emaciated little bodies so inadequately 
covered with red fuzzy hair, marked their perfectly 
formed flat tails, felt their tiny clutching hands on ours. 
listened to their persistent thin wailing, which was so 
much like a new-born infant’s, a change seemed to come 
over me and, as our eyes met, I knew in my heart that 
never again should I bring such things to pass. 

I buried the skinned bodies on the hardwood ridge 
overlooking the lake, and spent the afternoon in vain 
search for the remaining youngsters. That night they 
crawled back into their shattered home and mewed out 
their puny lives. I covered them in the débris, intending 
to return some day and hang their skulls in a tree-top 
facing the setting sun. 

Pony had coaxed the two waifs to suckle a dilution of 
canned milk through a cloth nipple stuck in a bottle. 
Often during that first night, as in many nights to follow 
one or both of us left our blankets to minister to our 
always complaining charges. Their bed at first was a 
cook-tin bedded with dried leaves and moss, which we 
carried over portages dangling from a pack. This object 
had now become our most precious possession, seldom out 
of mind or sight, and controlling all our actions. Not only 
were we discouraged from trapping as a means of liveli- 
hood, but for the time being we were driven in to the 
fringes of settlement in order to obtain milk and other 
delicacies until the kittens could eat of their natural diet. 

Jo Lacerte on the Marquis River had me on his books 
for nearly $300. Pitching the tent a couple of miles above, 
I went down and offered him the pelts and traps in 
payment. But these were not enough. He took the canoe 
also. We decided to entrain for the Temiscouata country 
in Eastern Quebec, where there were small lakes and 
streams that would content a beaver’s heart. 

We took McGinty and McGinnis into the settlement 
and hid them in a barrel in Old Man Moore’s woodshed, 
for we knew that the storekeeper would seize them if he 
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AT |THE 







MOVIES 


‘\ page of news ard views, Peviews and previews for 


movie fans everywhere 


by ELIZABETH HOPE 


VERYTHING SEEMS to point to plenty of interest and 

excitement in the movie world during the coming winter. 

There are promises of some spectacular productions, some 

startling new star combinations and plenty more of what 
we liked during past years. 

Let’s see . . . spectacular productions. One of the high notes 
will be “Berkeley Square’’ another Fox production directed by 
Frank (Cavalcade) Lloyd. The story is based on the successful 
stage play and tells of a man who came to an old house in London 
and re-lived his past through an old diary which he found. Leslie 
Howard heads the cast and plays the strange rédle of the man 
who spans two centuries and lives in the past in an effort to 
change his fate. Heather Angel another English actress gets her 
first big Hollywood part as Howard's leading lady. Beryl Mercer 
and a number of other English actors and actresses are in the 
cast. Berkeley Square as it was in 1874 was faithfully rebuilt in 
the Fox studios; then torn down and rebuilt as it is today. The 
most minute details were watched; even to the adding of several 
branches and some layers of bark to the stripling trees that are 
shown growing in the park in the early sequences. 

Cecil B. DeMille has left the ancient ways of the world in his 
latest spectacle “This Day and Age,” and tells of the struggles 
of a group of High School youngsters to right the wrongs brought 
on the community by their parents. Richard Cromwell—re- 
member him in “Tol’able David?”—plays the lead. The story 
concerns a schoolboy who witnesses a murder committed by the 
town’s chief racketeer, who cannot be convicted. During ‘‘Boys’ 
Week,”’ when they take over the various offices of the town, the 
boys try again to convict the racketeer, but find themselves 
foiled at every angle. Finally on learning of another shooting 

this time one of their own schoolfellows—the boys take the law 
into their own hands, kidnap the racketeer, and take him to a 
deserted brickfield where they force a confession from him by 
suspending him in an empty well which they have filled with 
rats! With this theme as an excuse, DeMille has used his genius 
for mob effects and has made quite a sensational movie. 


NEW STAR combinations . . . Marie Dressler will appear with 
Lionel Barrymore in “The Late Christopher Bean,”’ an acting 
combination that should be really good. Then she teams up with 
Jean Harlow in “Living in a Big Way.”’ Gary Cooper with 
Fay Wray and Frances Fuller a new leading lady will appear in 
“One Sunday Afternoon,”’ another picture which like ‘‘Berkeley 
Square”’ dips into the past for some of the action. Colleen Moore 
is making a come-back in “‘The Power and the Glory” a film 
which those who have seen proclaim as an extra special. Ralph 
Morgan and Spencer Tracy appear with her. The story traces 
the entire life of a couple and works backward in a novel way 
that the producers are calling ‘‘narratage.’’ The death of Spencer 
Tracy is shown first; then bit by bit his life unfolds. It’s been 
done on the stage, but to my knowledge this is the first time the 
movies have attempted it. 

Millions of grown women and schoolgirls will flock to see 
“Little Women,” with its quartette of heroines known in every 
language—-Jo, Beth, Amy and Meg. Katherine Hepburn, Jean 
Parker, Joan Bennett and Frances Dee will play the girls in the 
order named. 

Another highlight that should be an artistic as well as a box- 
office triumph is the filming of ‘Emperor Jones’’ with Paul 
Robeson as the black emperor, and directed by the management 
that made the classic “‘Maedchen in Uniform”’: 


MORE OF what we liked during past years . . First of all 
another vehicle for Marie Dressler and Wallace Beery possibly 
the screen’s most popular sweethearts. The picture is ‘““Tug-boat 


Annie”’ based on the magazine stories of the young Canadian 
writer Norman Reilly Raine. ‘‘Tug-boat Annie’’ gives Dressler 
and Beery every opportunity for their character acting—with 
Dressler as the boss of a small tug-boat on the Pacific coast—in 
Seattle where many of the sequences were filmed. Beery as her 
irresponsible but lovable husband, shares her adoration for their 
young son, and gives his life to save his ship. There is a great deal 
of knockabout comedy and slapstick stuff to it, and the melo- 
dramatic touches are laid on pretty heavily in spots. But what 
does the story matter when one can watch the antics of two such 
veterans as Marie Dressler and Wallace Beery? 

The same thing is true of the latest Dietrich picture ‘“The 
Song of Songs” based on the novel which was considered so 
shocking such a few years ago. The field of the novel, as is so 
often the case, was too great for the film to handle, and a botched 
summary of the plot is all that is left. But Marlene Dietrich is so 
unbelievably beautiful and moves with such a sensuous beauty 
through the scenes that I personally, do not care what her story 
is about. Dietrich is not, to my way of thinking much of an 
actress. But she is an enchanting person to watch. Greta Garbo, 
on the other hand has all the powers of a fine actress and one 
demands something substantial for her to act in. ‘The Song of 
Songs” tells of a lovely young German peasant girl who falls in 
love with a sculptor. He makes his greatest success with his nude 
statue of her, but deserts her when he learns that she expects him 
to marry her. She marries a rich old admirer, but in turn forsakes 
him, and, of course takes to the night-life of the city and earns a 
brilliant reputation as a shady lady. It would not be a Dietrich 
film if she could not assume this r6le somehow; and in the end her 
sculptor-lover discovers her and they decide that love is, after 
all, the best. 


THERE IS a particular interest in the spectacular new British 
Gaumont-U.F.A. release ‘“F.P.1.”’, a picture which shows the 
influence of the German modernism in its photography and which 
takes an enormous field to tell its story—the antagonism of 
certain secret monied groups to world advancement. This is a 
mystery story concerning the building of “F. P. 1.’’-—meaning 
Floating Platform Number One. This island of steel is planned 
by a brilliant young architect and built in the centre of the 
Atlantic, midway between the four continents as a base for 
airplanes to re-fuel on their hazardous flights across the seas. 
The builders find themselves dogged by some mysterious evil 
force which continually warns them of coming danger. However, 
it is not until the island is built and fully manned, that the 
menace breaks-—and the whole story would be spoiled if it were 
explained here. But there are plenty of thrills, and some magnifi- 
cent photography—especially of the gigantic steel island floating 
in the centre of the high seas. Conrad Veidt the bad man of 
“Rome Express” is the dominating character as the mysterious 
airman. His broken English, his sharp character delineations and 
his unusual personality will surely make him one of the names in 
European films—if Hollywood does not lure him as she is doing 
with so many of the best English stars. Jill Esmond as the young 
girl between two vivid lovers brings a new actress of note to 
English pictures. “‘F. P. 1.” is one of those pictures well worth 
the seeing. {Conlinued on page 72} 


Evelyn Laye in the tuneful "Waltz Time"—Gina Malo in "King of 
the Ritz’ — Jill Esmond in "F, P. I." — and Kay Francis in 


"Storm at Daybreak." 
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Would you believe that this was Colleen Moore? She tells 
the life story of a woman in “The Power and the Glory." 





Cecily Courtneidge, Jack Hulbert — her husband — and Lillian 
Harvey appear in the hilarious English movie “Happy Ever After.” 
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alain: Canin sod Willaas, Qesey sev Sesbsed. sad. wile 
‘in M-G-M's "Tug-boat Annie" based on a Canadian's stories. 


Gary Cooper and Frances Fuller as they appear in Paramount's "One 
Sunday Afternoon," the brilliantly successful stage play of 1933. 
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Why its flavor 


has never been equalled 







Eat Soup & 
AND KEEP WELL 


For over a quarter of a century 
Campbell’s have been making tomato soup. And 
throughout all these years they have devoted every 
effort "toncnedie ac hieving perfection of both quality 
and flavor. 

There are many reasons why C ampbell’s Tomato 
Soup is of such outstanding excellence. The tomatoes 
used are grown in the finest garden spots in Canada. 
They are allowed to ripen to ruddy perfection on the 
vines. 

They are made into soup in (¢ campbell’ s spotless 
Canadian kitchens by an exclusive recipe which 







cannot be duplicated anywhere in the world. Camp- POR SUSE ee 

bell’s standards of quality permit only the best that sd ea tek lage 

money can buy. Soup kettles are of solid shining Beef ert Be 
nickel. Eve rywhere the glow of cleanliness, the eames sah et =e “SSMELL Soup CoMPANYaes 
strict and scientific regulation down to each fine nanan dapoberrie Saaumea 

detail. aren itneayret fa MADE IN CANADA 






Is it any wonder that Campbell’ s Tomato Soup ce eee Pile asa: acca 
ermiceth-tlon to 
has a sunny brightness all its very own? Is it any es 


ty ™ ‘ 
wonder that it is the most popular soup ever made? Toe Ort Sunshine all around you— 


except “Chicken with Rice” Sunshine when you play— 
To serve it as Tomato Soup, add water. To serve it as 
Cream of Tomato, add milk or cream. Enjoy it both ways! 


» ; 
Look FOR THE < 

oO f & i a oO Ou Rep-anp-Wuite Lasen Safe 
= 


MADE IN CANADA BY THE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Sunshine in good Campbell’s Soup, 
Fat it every day! 
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PLAY ROOM 


by Dora Smith  jonever 


a 


HOUSE ROOM for the children is one of the problems of the modern 
young mother in her every-inch-efficient modern house—not to mention the 
tiny rectangle of backyard with a large space lopped off for garage. Yet the 
children must have room for development if the house, built primarily for 
adults as it is, is to be considered in any sense a home. Also the matter 
needs serious consideration if the children are not going to be permitted to 
transform this supposedly adult haven into a place where only such adults 
as are equipped with cast iron nerves can exist. A small easily moved 


- ‘ ‘ : es stool is of great help. 
oe wee fe Bee Children can quite readily be taught to know their place, but first it is 
—especially on springs. ‘ 


only fair that they have a place and a really satisfactory one, both from the 
children’s and the adults’ point of view. Not only in their own room or 
Soot rooms, but in every family room and also in the basement and garden. 





First of all, their own room or rooms should be their own—planned 
to take care of, at least, some of the activities which one cannot in all 
i common sense allow in the general rooms. 


f Children love to jump, and any sort of springs hold a lure for them 

4 which can hardly be stifled. Why not give them low cots with stout springs 
and hard-to-soil easy-to-launder covers. With a legitimate place for working 
off such cravings when they become too stirring to control, it can be fairly 
stipulated that the chesterfield and over-stuffed chairs shall be treated with 

the degree of respect due such expensive and none too easily replaced 
articles. These same cots make glorious mountain peaks, ares foundations 
for an Indian encampment, or comfy corners for rainy-day reading and are 
generally as useful by day as by night. 
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Children also have a passion for drawing on wall surfaces. It may be 
a hang-over from cave-man times when such surfaces were the only surfaces 
available for drawing upon; or it may be an instinctive, artistic desire for 
free arm expression. Anyway there is nothing intrinsically wrong in the 
desire except that it musses up one’s precious wall paper. Of course the 
walls in the rest of the house must be kept sacred from juvenile work, but 
why not let the walls of the children’s room be their own? Plain, cheap Why not let them have 
wall paper can be very easily replaced when necessary. Plain painted walls some place to draw on 
can be washed from time to time. If children have some place in which to the walls? 
indulge this propensity of theirs, they will be much more amenable to 
discipline as regards leaving the other walls of the house untouched. 





A doorway gymnasium 
is a great blessing 
for boys. It is the same with their delight in tearing and cutting paper. Give them <a = 
nice blunt-pointed scissors of their own and old magazines of their own a} 
to be torn and cut as desired and most of the difficulty is gone from the > % ' ) 
problem of teaching them respect for, and care in handling of, books pt 
and magazines. 





They should, in their own rooms, have prenty of drawer space and low 
hooks to encourage the putting away of their clothes. What looks right 
to the child should really be of more importance in this room than the 
rather unimaginative sense of neatness of the (Continued on page 65) 
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Dr. Miiller is a famous specialist on pharmacology, medical diagnosis and internal diseases of the University of Berlin. 


“TT IS a natural food—with a truly amazing 
effect on the system.” 

That—in the words of Prof. Dr. Franz 
Miller, one of the greatest medical experts in 
Germany—is what fresh yeast is! 

Dr. Miiller specializes in pharmacology. He 
States:—“In the treatment of constipation 
physicians are securing remarkable results 
with fresh yeast.” And he adds:— 

“‘Cathartics and laxative drugs are harsh, irritating. 


They weaken the intestines. 

“‘Fresh yeast strengthens the intestines, so that bowel 
movements again become regular. It improves digestion 
- ++ has been used for centuries in curing pimples and boils. 

“It is also very rich in vitamins of extraordinary health 
benefit.’’ 

Anyone who suffers from a bad digestion, bad 
breath, frequent headaches, or is just “run down,” 
should try eating fresh yeast by all means. For by 


far the greatest percentage of such cases simply 
indicate a system clogged with poisons from a slug- 
gish bowel tract. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast stimulates the intestines. 
It softens the wastes, making them easy to get 
rid of. Your food “digests” better. Headaches, 
skin troubles and other minor ills occur far less 
often when fresh yeast is eaten regularly. 


Break that Cathartic Habit! 


Fleischmann’s Yeast, you know, is also the richest 
source of the group of health-giving vitamins— 
B, G and D. Just eat it before meals or between 
meals and at bedtime—plain or dissolved in water 
(a third of a glass). You can get it at grocers, res- 
taurants, drug stores and soda fountains, 

Free yourself from the need for violent, habit- 
forming medicines. Just add Fleischmann’s fresh 
Yeast to your diet—3 cakes daily—starting today ! 


*IMPORTANT! Fleischmann’s 


29 


says Pror. Dr. 


FRANZ 


MULLER 
of Berlin, 

the celebrated 
pharmacologist 
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“‘Doctors are right about yeast*’’ 


‘*I never knew what it was to be healthy,’’ writes Miss 
Ella Page of Toronto. ‘‘A ycar ago I had a major operation. 
After I was out of the hospital, I developed a whole new 
set of pains. Headaches, indigestion and constipation made 
matters worse. The nurse recommended Fleischmann’s 
Yeast... It cleared up the constipation, and the head- 
aches and indigestion left, too.’’ 


Yeast 
for health comes only 

in the foil-wrapped cake with the yellow 
label. It’s yeast in its fresh, effective form 
—the kind famous doctors advise. Write for 
booklet. Dept. C-10, Standard Brands Ltd., 
801 Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal, P.Q. 
Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 
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BROOMS 
The Sweep \ leat 


Deovide a powerlul demonstration 













































of the value of care ful buying 


by BYRNE HOPE SANDERS 


There is a wide range of quality in broom 
corn. Broom corn is a special variety of corn 
that looks something like Indian corn as it 
stands in the field. It is specially grown for the 
making of brooms and is not a by-product. The 
stalks grow from five to ten feet high, and each 
stalk produces only one stem or brush—the 
part that is used in the making of a broom. In 
harvesting, this stem or brush is cut off, piled, 
taken to central warehouses and dried and put 
into bales of three hundred-odd pounds for 
shipping. Large areas in the states of Illinois, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Texas, Eastern Colorado 
and New Mexico are given over to the growing 
of broom corn, but only certain sections, and 
only certain growers, produce the better 
quality. 

Good broom corn is long, resilient and 
uniform in thickness of the stems, and is gener- 
ally yellow rather than green. The poorer 
varieties are short, coarse, brittle and discolored 
by rust and insects. Most people are under the 
delusion that a broom should be a deep green in 
color. On the contrary; the best broom corn is a 
light greenish-yellow but the various shades of 
corn are to be found in the same quality. The 
best brooms are dyed very lightly, and are then 
carefully bleached to this light greenish-yellow 
shade to make them uniform in color. Cheaper 
brooms are often heavily dyed, and these are 
liable to give off their dye in the form of a 
greenish dust, when in use. 

As with the other merchandise Chatelaine has 
investigated, special care, equipment and 
manufacturing operations and rigid checking 
of every step of manufacture are necessary in 
the making of a uniform product of good 
quality. When Chatelaine went 
into the factories to see the actual 
processes, we found that in the 
making of a quality broom the 
broom corn was sorted three times. 
In cheaper brooms this sorting is 
entirely eliminated and as a conse- 
quence uniformity is impossible. 
In the making of the best quality 
brooms the stems are sorted by 
hand. Good brooms are bound 
with linen twine; cheaper grades 
with cotton twine which seldom 


NE OF the most graphic and 
effective illustrations of the 
high cost of cheap merchan- 
dise is shown in the lowly 

broom—a household need which 
most women buy with little thought. 

The photograph above shows a 
broom of high quality, selling for 
about one dollar and ten cents, 
placed in a testing machine with a 
broom selling for forty-nine cents. 
The brooms, placed side by side, 
with the same resistance or tensions 
against them, were put in motion 
and given approximately 9,000 
sweeps an hour. 

As this article is being written, 
the good broom is still in the 
machine. It shows almost no sign 
of wear although it has been sub- 
mitted to the equivalent of over one 
year’s steady household use. Eight 
brooms ranging in price frcm twenty- 
nine cents to forty-nine cents have 
literally been knocked to pieces 
beside it. Yet back and forth the 
quality broom sweeps, as though it 
> glow -wl - pueane See Photographs on this page show the 
2 i dseak: caved 6f tes cater. machine that tests the durability of 
tunity to show up the “‘cheap-skate”’ 
that has been stealing into Canadian 


brooms, and in the upper circle, the 
right way to ascertain the quality of 


homes in its place. broom corn. At the right is a sample fails to break in service. 
Less than twice the price, but of good and bad quality broom corn. A large manufacturer of brooms 
stated to Chatelaine that a woman 


outlasting eight cheaper brooms- 
there is a dramatic portrayal of the 
fallacy of cheap merchandise in the budget of every home. twine; and freight and 
Yet in Canada today, the great majority of women are overhead are the same on 
buying brooms below the standard of quality which is really a cheap broom as on a 
necessary to give good service, long wear and real value. good one. So much of the 
These women, in buying cheap brooms, are in reality spend- cost of manufacture is the 
ing twice as much as they need to. The same moral applies same for a good broom 
to hosts of other lines playing a vital part in budgetting the and a cheap broom that 
home finances successfully. the difference in price must 
Every broom, no matter whether it be the cheapest or the be made up out of the 
best. has certain essential parts that cannot be eliminated important part of the 
or cheapened to any great extent in the process of manu- broom—in the quality and 
facture. Every broom must havea handle; alocktoholdthe quantity of the broom 
corn in place. It must be wired; it must be bound with corn used. 


would not get good value in a 
broom at a lower price than 
seventy-five cents, and the best 
value in brooms costing over a 
dollar. 

Don’t imagine that banging a 
broom two or three times against 
the floor is a satisfactory test in 
buying. Hold the broom with the 
top of the handle on the floor and 
grasp the broom end in both 
hands. Spread the stems apart and 
look into the inside of the broom. 
If there are {Continued on page 68} 
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ctu ally have IWO SKINS 


a 


Young and lovely MRS. BIDDLE STEWART, 

society favorite, whose pearly skin, smooth and 
free from lines, shows you how you, too, can have 
a flawless skin. Mrs. Stewart uses the Pond’s Two- 
Skin treatment. Pond’s Cold Cream for her under 
skin—Pond’s Vanishing Cream for her outer skin. 


Send for free 
3 Days’ Treatment of Pond’s 
Creams at our expense 


Beautiful 
Society Women 


all over the 


world follow 
this Two-Skin 


Treatment 


LADY VIOLET ASTOR 

MRS. REGINALD VANDERBILT 
MRS. MORGAN BELMONT 
MARCHIONESS OF CARISBROOKE 
LADY GEORGIANA CURZON 
MRS. ANTHONY J. DREXEL, JR. 


H. R. H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
OF GREECE 


MRS. ADRIAN ISELIN, 2ND 

MRS. ALISTER H. McCORMICK 
MARCHIONESS OF MILFORD HAVEN 
MRS. POTTER D’ORSAY PALMER 
COUNTESS OF SEAFIELD 


Ponp’s Extract Company or Canapa, Lrp., Dept. K 
167 Brock Avenue . . . . =. =... +. Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me FREE samples for 3-day treatment of Pond's 
Two wonderful Creams and exquisite Pond’s new Face Powder. 
(Check shade): NaturelleQ Light Cream] Rose Cream 9 
Brunette ( Rose Brunette Dark Brunette 0 


Name 
Street 


City. 
Made in Canada 


Allrights reserved by Por ract Company of Canada, Ltd, 


TUNE IN on the Pond’s Players every Friday evening, 9:30 P.M., E.S.T., WEAF and NBC Network 
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Amazing-J4at 1s True — YOU 


OUTER SKIN 


which coarsens and yellows, 


roughens and dries, if 
unprotected from sun, 
wind, cold weather, over- 
heated houses, make-up 
—which tend to dry out 
its natural moisture 


This TWO-SKIN TREATMENT 
corrects dreaded age-signs 


ES, it is true. You actually have two 

skins!—an under and an outer skin. And 
those dreaded signs of age—Lines, Wrinkles, 
Discolorations—have their cause in one skin. 
Those plagues of modern women—Dryness, 
Roughness, Chapping—have their cause in 
the other skin! 

Once you know how differently your two 
different skins function, you will understand 
instantly why each skin requires an entirely 
different care—if you are to keep the charm 
of a young, fresh and altogether lovely skin. 


Why the Under Skin needs 
an Oil Cream 


And here’s the way the i:nder skin functions: As you 
can see from the simplified diagram, the under skin 
is a thicker layer than the outer skin. In it are 
situated the capillaries and nerves which regulate 
its nutrition. Here are the tiny glands which pour 
out beauty oils. And the tiny fibrils which maintain 
the skin’s young firmness. When these tiny glands 
fail, the under skin loses its tone, shrinks, the outer 
skin becomes loose, wrinkled and finally discolored! 

To prevent this loss—and check wrinkles and 
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flabbiness—you must use an oil cream that sinks 
way down into the under skin when the tiny glands 
and fibrils are failing to function. This is what 
Pond’s Cold Cream does. Its fine delicate oils sink 
deep and bring the under skin just the aid it craves. 

Use this pure silky cream for a deep cleansing and 
toning, patting it in vigorously. You feel a firming, 
lifting effect. Sagging tissues are toned. Little lines 
and creases smooth out, seemingly by magic! 


Why the Outer Skin must have 
a Greaseless Cream 


The outer skin is different! In it are the moisture 
cells, placed there to counteract dryness. This skin 
is being constantly attacked by sun, wind, cold, 
overheated houses, make-up. They tend to whip 
out its natural moistness. It becomes dry, chapped. 
The pores grow coarse. 

For this outer skin, you need a cream that will 
check this constant loss of natural skin moisture. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream does this. This delicate, 
fluffy, greaseless cream contains a very marvelous 
substance which restores moisture to the outer skin 
and prevents the loss of moisture that makes it harsh 
and coarse. That is why women find this cream so 
marvelous for relieving chapping. It smooths rough- 
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UNDER SKIN 


which shrinks when tiny 
glands don’t function, 
thereby causing the outer 
skin to form folds and 
wrinkles. Here is where 
really you help these 
glands to work properly 


ness away—with one application! And keeps the 
outer skin soft, clear and fine textured. 


Try this Two-SKIN Treatment 


Read below how one of society’s most beautiful 
young women— Mrs. Biddle Stewart—follows this 
Two-Skin Treatment with Pond’s Two Creams. 
Then send the coupon for the generous samples 
offered. Try this treatment yourself. Use it in the 
day and at night. Soon you will begin to get your 
reward — a lovely pearly skin, clear, smooth, free 
from lines. Like Mrs. Biddle Stewart you 
will say, “I can never be too thank- 
ful to Pond’s Two Creams.” 



















HOW MRS. BIDDLE STEWART KEEPS HER SKIN EXQU 





"AFTER THIS | SMOOTH ON DELICATE 
POND’'S VANISHING CREAM, AND 
LEAVE ON OVERNIGHT. IT'S NICE 


“IN THE MORNING, ANOTHER 
COLD CREAM CLEANSING. THEN 
THE DELICIOUS VANISHING CREAM 
BEFORE | MAKE UP. MY SKIN 1S 
WONDERFULLY SMOOTH’ ROUGE 
AND POWDER GO ON 
NATURALLY — CLING 
LIKE VELVET. 1} 
START THE DAY 
FEELING EXQUI- 
SITELY FRESH 


"EVERY NIGHT — AND AFTER 
EXPOSURE DURING THE DAY — | 
PAT POND’'S COLD CREAM INTO 
MY SKIN. IT GOES DOWN DEEP, 
CLEANSES PERFECTLY! THEN! {¥ 
REPEAT — PATTING / 
VIGOROUSLY — 
WIPE OFF-AGAIN. 

THIS TONES | 
AND FIRMS...” / 




















FOR THAT, BEING GREASELESS. 
IT SMOOTHS MY SKIN, TAKES AWAY 
ROUGHNESS AND 
CHAPPING. 
\ KEEPS IT 
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to a vital need of youngsters | to 6 years old 


Under mother’s watchful eyes day after 
day—scarcely out of her arms, it seems 
—still these little ones from 1 to 6 years 
face the greatest hazards in all childhood! 
Twice as many of them weaken and falter 
in health now as in the years that follow! 
Precise official statistics confirm it. 

Why is this? Two scientific facts help 
mothers know and understand the reason. 

First: Children burn up energy at an 
alarming rate. At 5 years, a little tot may 
actually use up energy like a laboring man! 
Think of the strain that means. . . a deli- 
cate, little digestive system forced to do the 
same work as the system of a grown man! 

Second: Unlike grown-ups, these young 
children can never store up more than ha/f 
their energy needs for a single day. 

The need is clear, Mother. You see why 
it is youngsters must have each day the kind 
of energy protection Cream of Wheat gives. 

Cream of Wheat is the simple, pure cereal 
that child specialists have singled out and 


Never Soup Loosg 1n BaGs.. 


Onty 1N Tue Triprie-Seactep Box 
Made in Canada from Canadian Wheat 








Research points in warning, Mother, 
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recommended for over 37 years because of 
its outstanding energy value. 

Digesting with amazing ease, it furnishes 
its rich charge of energy for use faster than 
any other type of cereal commonly served. 

Cream of Wheat builds up resistance. . . 
makes youngsters sturdy and active... 
puts on good solid pounds the natural way. 
All without taxing the least bit the small 
digestive system of the growing child. 

Cream of Wheat is made of best hard 
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Canadian wheat, purified in a special way. 
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The ¢riple-sealed boxes in which it is packed 
are a perfect guarantee against the germ- 
carrying dust and other contamzinations that 


are so often found in bulk cereals. 


Start serving this delicious, inexpensive 
cereal today. It’s part of the proved pro- 
tection wise mothers give their children 
through all the danger years from 1 to 6. 

The Cream of Wheat Corporation, Win- 


nipeg, Manitoba. 


CREAM of WHEAT 
Casts Little more than “2 cent a serving 


“ia 
y 
SY we ceca i cae Nee EE f 


FREE—THIS WONDERFUL CHILD'S GAME 


All children love the H. C. B. Club with a 
secret meaning. Morning cereal becomes 
a thrilling game for them once they're 
members. All the needed material is free 
—badges, gold stars and big new posters 
with stirring color pictures of childhood 
heroes—Joan of Arc, Roland and Oliver, 
Richard the Lion Hearted. Enroll your 
youngsters now! Just paste this coupon 


on a postcard and mail to Dept. CE-s, 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba 


Child's » 


Ad 
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The Young 


Conspirators 
(Continued from page 9) 








“No, she doesn’t,”” Billy Dexter broke in 
emphatically. “And considering we’ve 
looked after it four weeks without any 
woman’s help—oh, good gosh!’’ Suddenly 
the three of them looked at each other in 
consternation at the sound of footsteps in 
the long attic hallway. ‘‘Here’s Bev now.” 

Beverley Dexter entered the room hastily. 
“Anything wrong?” in a short, clipped 
voice, totally different from his casual cool- 
ness of the earlier evening. ‘‘Someone left a 
message . .” and then he turned and 
stared in stupefaction. ‘My heavens!”’ at 
the sight of the girl holding the baby on the 
bed. ‘“‘What are you doing here!” 


IN THAT MOMENT all Jill’s composure 
abruptly fled, for while she might feel at 
ease in the presence of three, half-grown, 
rather clumsy boys, the tall, immaculate 
figure of Beverley, with his lips tight set, 
and his dark eyes flashing in a suddenly 
flaming face, turned her back once more into 
a shy, terrified child. 

‘“‘Why—I—’” she stammered, cheeks crim- 
son. “I couldn’t find you. . . and the 
oe. 

Beverley Dexter turned on his brothers. 
“You lunatics!” fiercely. ‘“‘What in the 
world possessed you! A goat might have had 
more sense. I suppose that you,” pointing to 
Bruce, “have gone and done some ghastly 
mischief.”’ 

Bruce shook his head, his eyes big and 
alarmed, and Dick Dexter spoke up quickly. 
“He didn’t. We thought the kid was so 
darned sick we got scared to death. That's 
why she came. She’s been jolly decent, I 
think.” 

Jill shot him a grateful glance, for it was 
obvious that he was quite as nervous as the 
rest, and Beverley wheeled about to face her. 
“Is it really sick?”’ in such a complete change 
of tone that briefly she forgot to be fright- 
ened. In that moment, out of the alarm of 
his own face she realized that he could only 
be a very few years older than his brother 
Dick. ‘“It’s’—glancing down at that tiny, 
white face—‘‘alive . . . isn’t she?”’ 

“Why, of course she is!’’ Jill essayed a 
brief, reassuring laugh in that moment, for 
there was nothing about Beverley to terrify 
her, then. She explained quite simply, and 
gradually the hot color crept back into the 
sudden pallor of his face. ‘Well, my lord, if 
those donkeys can’t be trusted to put a pin 
in straight, it’s a pity—without dragging a 
stranger in and causing a commotion. Oh, 
you are idiots!”’ savagely. ‘‘Couldn’t you 
realize—?” 

“She won’t tell if you ask her not to,” 
Dick broke in quickly. “I bet you she 
won't.” 

“Why wouldn’t she? She’s only a kid, 
anyway!” so scornfully that it almost 
seemed as if for the moment he had forgotten 
her presence there. He turned suddenly to 
her. “Sorry,” abruptly. “You couldn’t help 
it if the young fool appealed to you. I’m 
grateful to think you relieved the kid of any 
pain. Come along, I'll take you home. Give 
the baby to me.”’ 

He took it from her, while she sat, still 
stiffened in resentment at his tone, and she 
sprang to her feet abruptly. “You needn’t 
take me back. I'll go myself.’”’ Only just 
for a moment as he stood regarding the quiet 
little face, there was such a mixture of 
apprehension and anxiety in his rather thin, 
dark young face, that her eyes grew wide 
and worried. “Is there no one—proper—to 
look after the baby?’’ she enquired rather 
nervously. “I mean it’s so very young... 
and—?” 

“Certainly it’s looked after,”’ coldly, but 
his eyes met hers momentarily with some- 
thing so tired and unhappy in their depths 
that she made one further venture. 





‘‘There’s nothing I could tell you... . 
about . . . bottles, or anything, is there?” 

For an instant that half-amused glance 
shot in his eyes again. ‘‘Are you an authority 
on bottles, then?’’ So that once more, even 
in that tiny attic room, she was desperately 
conscious of her short, pink dress. But his 
glance immediately grew stubborn and 
remote. ‘Don’t bother about us, thanks,” 
abruptly. ‘Come along,” and he definitely 
propelled Jill into the darkness of the 
corridor. 

It was he who finally broke the silence, as 
they walked along the streets, almost grudg- 
ingly. ‘I’m sorry if I’m not very agreeable 
about it,” slowly. “Only you’ve landed me 
in an unexpected situation.” 

“T’ve landed you!’’ Jill suddenly stopped 
short, and shook herself free of his light grip 
on her arm. She finally spoke with an odd 
vehemence that, after all, spoke more for her 
eighteen years than he had realized. “‘You’re 
simply afraid of what I’m going to tell 
people, aren’t you? I should think you 
might well be. Perhaps it isn’t any of my 
business. Only now I come to think of it, 
I’ve heard nothing about you that I like, 
and can you tell me any good reason why I 
should know of a small baby suffering at the 
hands of four stupid boys and say nothing 
about it?” 

“Good heavens! We don’t try to make it 
suffer,” Beverley turned on her fiercely. 
“Listen to me, if you’d ever seen what I 
rescued that child from! Supposed to be a 
good, motherly woman... . and she looked 
all right; but I saw the place one day when 
she was out, and her four-year-old was 
dragging the baby around the floor on a 
cushion, and I swear it hadn’t been bathed 
for a week. Well, I just took it; that’s all 
—and we aren’t exactly fools. We know 
enough to keep it washed, and give it milk 
that’s been scalded and cooled—” 

He stopped as suddenly as he had started, 
and Jill’s voice, as they moved on again, was 
stubborn. ‘Well, I still don’t think you 
know anything about babies. Why do you 
have to make such a secret of it?” 

He quickened his pace slightly without 
turning his head. “Well,” slowly, ‘‘that’s 
hardly your business” —and then flung out a 
series of short, terse sentences almost reluc- 
tantly. “I have to keep it quiet. My father 
refused to recognize the child. And I had no 
work then. I couldn’t support it on nothing, 
He arranged it all, and I thought I didn’t 
care. But I found I didn’t want it ill-treated, 
and . . it’s the boys’ holidays, and we 


talked it over. We thought we could 
manage, until I found some way—”’ 

“But would your father mind?”’ in puzzle- 
ment. “‘Surely he wouldn’t want—”’ 

“‘He’d be furious,’ impatiently. ‘Dad 
would go crazy at the thought of any 
squalling kid, and besides, he prided himself 
on having me clear of everything. Oh, I 
know there’ll be the dickens to pay some 
time, but in the meantime I had to do 
something, didn’t I?”’ 

“But—isn’t there someone you could 
talk to, or tell about it?’’ By this time Jill’s 
brows were knit reflectively. He merely 
shook his head. “I haven’t even told 
Emily. She’d talk. She never comes into 
the attic or the back part of the gardens, 
and she sleeps half the time, anyway.”” And 
then, after a brief silence, “I’ve told you.” 

“That’s no good though, is it?” 

“T’ll say it isn’t,” gloomily, and at his 
tone Jill stiffened again. She wheeled about 
abruptly. ‘Listen!’ and her voice, though 
devoid of any warmth, was breathless with 
sudden inspiration. ‘I’m only staying with 
my aunt down here. I live out in the country 
really, and there’s no one I’d be particularly 
interested in telling. If,’’ after a certain 
pause, “‘you’ll let me go to your house every 
day and bath and fix the child, and see it’s 
getting on all right—”’ 

“‘We don’t need anyone,” he interrupted 
doggedly. ‘“‘Perhaps you might consider it 
some sort of game—”’ 

“You know I wouldn’t,”’ indignantly. 
“I’d hate it, except for the baby. Besides,” 
with a determination she was in reality very 
far from feeling, ‘if you don’t agree to that, 
I'll get some nurse or authority . . . and I'll 
tell them all about this poor child in the 
hands of four ignorant young boys.” 

Beverley fixed her with a malevolent 
glance for a long moment and his breathing 
grew harsh and labored. “You are a beast of 
a kid, aren’t you?”’ in a queer, furious sort of 
voice. “Oh, is that your house?” as Jill 
stopped at a near-by gate. For a long mo- 
ment he stared at her in baffled silence. ‘All 
right; come then!’ he ground out suddenly. 

She nodded, half afraid to speak, and 
began to move up the path. 

“To hear you talk, anyone would think 
we were a deliberate, malicious pack of 
skunks.” He kicked savagely at a pebble 
that went skimming down the path at her 
side. Then he turned on his heel and dis- 
appeared from view. 

Jill found all at once that her legs were so 
weak and trembling she could hardly stand. 


May: "I intend to enter Fido in the dog show next week.” 
Kay: “How lovely, do you think he will win?" 
May: "No, but think of all the nice dogs he'll meet." 
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But for a long time, despite the chill of the 
night, she stood there in the darkness, 
staring down the way that he had gone. 
For Jill, in all her short, sheltered life had 
known nothing of the ways of the world 
outside her immediate small circle, and she 
had known real horror at the thought of 
Beverley’s eventful existence. But now, she 
pressed her hands to her burning face, and, 
above all things, the memory of his white, 
frightened glance. “It’s alive . . . isn’t 
she?”’ remained. 

“He can’t be bad. He can’t be,’’ almost 
passionately. ‘‘Not when he looked like 
honey 4 


AND SO Jill did what, after all, anyone of 
less courage and determination could not 
have done—returned in broad daylight to 
that huge old rambling house among the 
trees, to see Beverley Dexter’s infant 
daughter. She did not quickly forget that 
dreadful moment when she stood and rang 
the bell that seemed to clang through the 
whole house with gigantic reverberation. If 
Beverley should come himself and stare at 
her with that cold, questioning look, she 
knew she would curl right up on the floor and 
die with shock and terror. 

Only it was not quite as terrible as all 
that. Bruce Dexter clattered down the 
stairs and regarded her with a wide grin. 
“Hullo,” quite amiably. ‘‘Bev’s gone out. 
He said perhaps you’d call. He said you 
could come in if you wanted to. Do you?” 

“Of course I do.’’ Jill, despite the thump- 
ing of her heart, was able to smile in sheer 
relief, to think she did not have to meet him 
face to face just then. And that, although 
she did not know it for some time to come, 
was the beginning of one of the happiest 
summers Jill had ever known. Not all at 
once: the older boys at first were stiff and 
suspicious, resenting her presence there, and 
refusing to answer any question with more 
than the barest detail. But as they gradually 
realized her interest and capabilities they 
surprisingly expanded, and Dick and Billy, 
with increasing glimpses of humor, showed 
her how they managed to evade old Emily’s 
far from vigilant eye. 

“We sleep here with the kid in turn, you 
see,”” Dick explained. ‘‘We have a gas ring 
in a room up here, where Bev used to dabble 
in chemical messes. He took two years 
science at the University before he—before 
this happened. It doesn’t howl much at 
nights as a rule. I mean, one rather gathers 
that babies are nothing but floor pacing for 
hours on end, but she generally tunes off 
after the first hour or two. We smuggle up 
milk, and then—well there’s washing!”’ He 
laughed at Jill’s expression at his revelations 
and expanded still further. ‘‘We rather bless 
our granddad now for his ideas in architec- 
ture. You know the queer way they put 
odds and ends on the old type of houses: 
and our flat roof up in the centre with the 
funny little iron rail about the edge is ideal. 
Originally it was a sort of lookout probably, 
but it’s just the thing. Spread things out 
flat and no one ever sees. Of course, wash- 
ing’s hardly our line,’ he grinned, “‘but 
it’s surprising what you get used to—’”’ 

“I think you’re splendid—the whole three 
of you,”’ Jill said impulsively. And during 
the days that followed she showed them how 
to bath and feed Beverley’s baby, until it 
was almost as well cared for as any other. 
They became firm friends during that time. 
To Jill it opened up new realms of pleasure, 
to have the undisputed run of this fine old 
house; and the three young Dexters proved 
such alert, amusing companions that Jill 
looked forward to the opening of each new 
day. Only Beverley did not appear in view. 
Beverley, it seemed, had found some sort of 
employment in an auto mechanic shop and 
was away at early dawn. This was relief to 
Jill. Even if she thought of him more than 
she sometimes cared, she knew she could 
not have faced the probability of meeting 
him at unsuspected moments. 

Jill’s aunt, although too busy to be much 
perturbed, nevertheless regarded her niece in 
some astonishment. ‘‘Well, it does seem to 
me you might be accepting a lot more 
profitable invitations and learn how to be an 


{Continued on page 34} 
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Prevent diphtheria 


from invading your home 


No More Diphtheria 


OT so many years ago 
iphe was the black 
enemy of childhood. All over 
the world it claimed a frightful 
toll. And the tragedy 
was chat three-quarters 
of its victims were little 
tots under six—hardly 
more than babies. 
Swiftly it struck with 
es dP) deadly result—withowe | 
PA warning— and there was 
i \” ne sure way to com | 
¥ bat it. | 
al 
came Antitoxm. 


Children who received this treat- | 
ment at once enjoyed a better 
chance in their struggle for life, 
And the Diphtheria death rate | 
was lowered. Bur Anctitoxin 1 
effective only after Diphtheria 
It checks the progress of bu 


triumph of medic 
science — the Preven jf © 


tion of Diphtheria! 


ists state qutdoaly and 
definitely chat through 
modern preventive 
trearment— 


Test that they are liable to Diph- 
given at once the 
eas Preventive 


theria can 


ere susceptible and which are 

mot. The Schick Test in = Antitoxin, 

giving the child a tiny 

in the skin of the arm. If, after 
5 


sists of three injections of Toxine 
1 one cach week for 
injection three weeks. 
does not make 

but authorie 


ou 

of lives can be 
wiped out. Children need noe 
have Diphtheria. it can be pre 
wertad, 


s* | If you love them— 
| Make them safe 
| Experienced Health Boards urge 


he char you take your children af 
I once to a physician and have 
them protected from this deadly 

» |} scourge by means of the Toxine 
* | Antitoxin Treatment. The people 
} who are introducing the Schick 

) Test into the public schools need 
your heartiest cooperation. If 

} = child brings home a request 
your approval for the Test of 

the Toxin-Antitoxin treatment, 

do not hesitate to give permission, 


‘Would you willingly permit a 
man to drive an automobile into 
crowd of little children? Why 
then permit Diphtheria—un- 

ked—to mow them down? 


to charge of children, to take wo chances from [rphiberts among childern iamered 
web Diphthere. 


Since che Schick Test has beee perfected. 
he ‘ae recommended 


im the Company. Berween 1911 and 
1922, the race declined 34.1 per cont. 
Ie te mill lower oo far im 1923. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


HE message reproduced 
here, “No More Diph- 
theria,” published in November 
1923, contained facts unknown 
toa large majority of the people. 


Many pepe verified the 
statements and then, in the in- 
terest of local public welfare, 
reprinted the article in full in 
their news or editorial columns, 
or both. At the same time 
they urged local Boards of Health 
to see that every school child 
was protected from diphtheria. 
In 1923, the diphtheria death 
toll was about 1,500 in Canada. 


The facts about prevention of 
diphtheria were retold in 1926 
be the death list was about 
900; and again in 1931 when the 
mortality was about 650. 


It is encouraging to report that 
last year fewer children died of 
the disease than in 1931. But the 
sad fact remains that in 1932,many 





children, most of them under five 
years of age, died from the disease. 


Your doctor will tell you that 
the toxoid inoculation against 
diphtheria is extremely simple 
and is neither painful nor dan- 
gerous. It leaves no scar and it 
gives sure protection from a dis- 
ease against which, not many 
years ago, the science of medi- 
cine had found no defense. 


If all the boys and girls in the 
country, more than six months of 
age, ate inoculated now—and if in 
the future all babiesare inoculated 
as soon as they are six months old 
—the death-rate from diphtheria 
will fall close to zero, and the 


promise made ten years ago “No 
More Diphtheria” will be fulfilled. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will gladly mail, free, 
its booklet “Diphtheria and Your 
Child.” Address Booklet Dept. 


10-L-33. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, 
PRESIDENT 





CANADIAN 
HEAD OFFICE 


OTTAWA 


SERVING CANADA SINCE 1872 
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up-to-date young woman; but I don’t really 
mind, of course, if you enjoy amusing your- 
self with those Dexter boys. From all I’ve 
heard they’re decent, well-mannered lads, 
although,’” more doubtfully, ‘‘why they 
should be left to their own devices as they 
are . . Don’t get sentimental over that 
young Beverley, though!” quite suddenly 
fixing her with a frown. “‘He’s always been a 
conceited, irresponsible young nuisance, and 
this last affair hasn’t impressed me favor- 
ably. That sort of people think a little 
influence will conceal any escapade.” 

“But it wasn’t so dreadful, aunt. He 
really married the girl, and—’’ she stopped 
short, and hastened to change the subject at 
the older woman’s interrogatory glance. 
However, she was at liberty to spend long 
hours with her new friends. And between 
them, while Emily was at safe distances, 
they got the baby out into the bright sum- 
mer sunshine, beneath the trees, and noted 
with delight her transition from a frail white 
morsel into a small brown healthy thing. 


ONLY THEN, one Saturday afternoon, she 
volunteered to mind the baby all alone. 
Bruce was spending the week-end with 
friends and the older boys were playing in a 
tennis tournament. Even Emily had gone 
visiting, and Jill was lying, half sleepily 
with the baby in the shaded grass, when 
she was startled by a voice quite close. 

“I suppose,” grudgingly, ‘‘that you think 
I’m about the most rotten father in exist- 
ence, don’t you?” 

Jill sat up, very slim and straight in her 
blue cotton dress, to see Beverley in old, 
grease-stained khaki shirt and trousers, his 
dark hair thick and untidy, standing staring 
at her, his brows knit with a frown. 

“Why?” after a moment, too surprised 
perhaps to be definitely alarmed. 

“Oh, I know no decent chap would let 
you come here every day and never try to 
thank you. I know you've done a lot for the 
child. I thought I’d better tell you.”” But his 
voice was curt, and his eyes hard and 
unyielding. 

““You don’t have to thank me.”’ Jill’s eyes 
immediately reflected his own hostility. ‘I 
enjoy being with your brothers and I like 
the baby.” 

“Even if it’s mine?” 

‘Don’t be silly!’’ impatiently, “and 
Beverley looked at her with the faintest 
suggestion of a smile. ‘“‘You aren’t quite 
such a kid after all, are you?’’ he com- 
mented, and then he unexpectedly sat down 
in the grass a short distance away. “Why 
don’t you like me?” he demanded abruptly. 

For an instant Jill was too surprised to 
speak. ‘‘Why in the world should I like 
you?” Her voice, finally, was more than 
faintly antagonistic. 

“I don’t mean . . . just ordinary liking,” 
slowly, and his eyes met hers without 
evasion. “I mean, why do you think I’m 
so... well, revolting? You felt it that night 
when you danced with me. I knew it wasn’t 
just sheer nervousness. Have you heard 
such a lot about my villainy?” 

“Well, hardly villainy.”’ Jill felt unwel- 
come color stealing to her cheeks. “Just 

. , things. And I,” after a certain hesita- 
tion, “don’t think you’re exactly 
revolting.” 

“Things!” in sudden scorn, and paying no 
apparent attention to her last words. He 
pulled a handful of grass roughly. ‘‘What! 
Because I ran away and got married! That 
may have been a fool thing to do, but it was 
nothing to raise a scandal about. I did my 
best to support my wife. But she was sick 
nearly all the time, and we didn’t have a 
great deal to live on. That was a bad fea- 
ture. . . that I couldn’t give her everything 
She needed—” 
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“Did you care for her very much?”’ Jill 
hardly knew what prompted that question, 
and it had scarcely been uttered than she 
was terrified for.its very impertinence. Only 
Beverley did not seem to resent it too 
severely. He merely continued to pull up 
tufts of grass without looking up. 

“I suppose you would consider any 
marriage that wasn’t exalted romanticism, 
all wrong,” slowly, and his eyes did meet 
hers momentarily then. ‘You see, this 
wasn’t like that. I was pretty infatuated at 
first, and afterward—Well, I’d got her into 
it, and she thought a lot of me. I wouldn't 
have let her see I was sick to death of 
poverty . . and things I wasn’t used to. 
She didn’t know, even at the end, she wasn’t 
going to live; and she was happy about the 
baby. I think,” after a very long. pause, 
“‘that that made me feel the worst.” 

Jill put out her hand to touch his arm, 
impulsively. ‘Beverley, I’m sorry I . #4 
But after a moment he rose to his feet 
abruptly, staring down at his own, hardened, 
blackened hands without looking at her. 
“You needn’t be,” curtly. “I only wanted 
you to know, when you've been good enough 
to do this for my baby, that I’ve never tried 
to do rotten things intentionally.” 

He left her there abruptly, to sit with wide 
eyes, and fill in all that he had not told in 
that simple story—and wondering perhaps 
how many boys, reared as he had been, 
could, after months of disillusion, have let 
that girl die happily .. . 

He came back presently in spotless flan- 
nels, his dark hair brushed back smoothly, 
and stood a moment watching again as Jill 
was bending over the baby, now wide- 
awake, and a small, tanned, smiling young 
person on a blanket on the grass. 

“You know’’—suddenly so that she 
looked up, startled—‘‘it’s a shame to have to 
hide that youngster. Personally, I think 
you've made her look a credit to the family.” 

Jill let that pass—to hide those words in 
unsuspected, swift delight in some far 
corner of her heart. ‘‘But surely,’’ seriously, 
“if your father saw her now—’”’ 

“He'd say ‘What a confounded, snub- 
nosed brat!’ and send us spinning.”’” Only, 
for the first time then, as the baby drew in 
her breath with a rapturous gurgle at the 
sound of his voice, he laughed and knelt 
down in the grass beside her. “You funny 
kid!” And his eyes met Jill’s rather self- 
consciously. ‘“‘It’s true, though,” grimly. 
“He had no use for her—or her child. He 
felt he’d done a marvellous day’s work when 
he got me home, and, to tell the truth, I felt 
myself as if I'd stepped out of some long 
unreality. That’s why I’ve got this greasy 
job now, when I'd infinitely rather be finish- 
ing myscience, so I can stand up for myself 
and do something for this kid.” 

“It’s a shame,” Jill said suddenly—so 
suddenly that he unexpectedly threw back 
his dark head and laughed. 

“Jill, you're a nice youngster, do you 
know that?”’ And she was so surprised that 
after one swift glance she laughed as well. 
Their eyes met, and all at once, with the 
astonishing changes of youth, they both 
knew it was a very delightful thing to be 
together in this old, sunlit garden, with 
Beverley’s smiling, brown baby between 
them. 

By the end of that evening, it did not seem 
as if they could ever have viewed each other 
with instinctive aversion, and for Jill the 
passing days grew brighter and more filled 
with wonderment. She did not see Beverley 
so very often, for she in duty felt bound to 
her aunt’s wishes in the evening; and often 
it was just a hurried word or so before she 
ran home to her supper, or a casual, happy 
few moments with the whole family in the 
coolness of the garden. Once she met 
Beverley at a social evening—-immaculate, 
cool and handsome, and her heart pounded 
strangely as he claimed her for a dance. 

“Not frightened now?” smiling, and she 
shook her curly brown head promptly. 

“I don’t know how I ever was.” 

“Good girl.”’ 

But he did not single her out for any 
individual attention, and she spent that 
night in unhappy reflection, wondering if, 

Continued on page 44 
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“Lady Lou" is a flattering vogue. 


Mae West did it. Her film, “She Done Him 
Wrong,”’ produced in Paris last summer as 
“Lady Lou,” set everybody by the ears 
above the ears and below the ears, with picture 
brims and feather boas. 

First, it was funny, then, it was Fashion. 

Somebody gave a Mae West Party, and 
somebody else a 1910 lunch. Gentlemen at- 
tended in wing collars and little bowlers, and old-fashioned 
carriages rolled along the Bois. And all the ladies found the 
gracious styles so very charming that dress designers are 
working on them now. 

Remember the Hobble Skirt? You'll recognize it in the 
beltless ‘‘Mermaid Silhouette” that clings sheathlike, almost 
to the ankles, and then concedes a ruffle or, more rarely, a 
partly opened seam. Fish-tail trains are destined to have a 
busy season. 

Waists are very definitely where a waist should be, and 
kept there by the corset. However, there are few corset 
bones, and no lacings. 

Necklines are spreading toward the horizontal, and quite 
pre-war in their day and evening attitudes. Before eight 
they are chin high, with Gibson-girlish shirt effects, or 
stocks, or Chinese collars. After eight, they dip to bareback 
and bosom-molding levels. 


Photographs on this page are shown through the 
courtesy of Frederick Bradley, the Barnaba studios, 
and the Herald Tribune, New York 
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The broad-brimmed velvet hat trimmed with ostrich plumes and 
worn with the glittering rhinestone necklace and earrings favored by 
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Rich and luscious fabrics are in order, and 
vevets, particularly black, are supreme in 
elegance. Lots of creamy lace appears, but 
always in a frivolous frame of mind. The 
more superfluous it is, the more important. 
It may be frills, or ruffled peplums, or little 
bustles, or totally unnecessary second sleeves. 

Yes, and we are promised long black gloves 
again, and fans and capes and épaulettes and 
little muffs of feathers. Glittering jewels such 
as rhinestone flash with an Edwardian opu- 
lence. Fur is swirled round hats and throats 
and hems. Nobody quite knows just how far 
the thing is going. 

But, someone whispers, to make it really 
perfect, we may be asking mutton-chop 
whiskers of our men. 


Here's the feather boa tool Worn with « black 
velvet evening ensemble it brings the swagger of 


@ bygone era back again. 
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The Cay 
Nineties 
are Dack 


In the centre is Mae West as "Lady Lou" the 
one who started the vogue for sumptuous 






clothes again—and everybody's doing it. 


Below a black velvet costume with a heavy 
“dust ruffle’ and a huge hat trimmed with 
plumes that is very much the mode. 









The statuesque vogue for velvet and pearls is 
shown in this new dinner dress worn with a 
wide-brimmed velvet hat and white kid gloves. 





OR goodness’ sake, what’s hap- 
pening now! 

Better rout out of the attic 
trunks the pélerines and black 
alpacas you have been keeping for. the 
children’s dramatics. Air them and 
have them cleaned, and hang them in 
the cupboard ready .. . 

They are predicted as the ultra- 
ultras of smart wear this fall. 

Did you wish when you saw “‘Caval- 
cade”’ that you could wear the sort of 
dresses that were worn before the war? 
Or did you, remembering them, think 
there’s never been a becoming fashion 
since? 

They are coming back—sweeping 
hats and swelling hips, and trains that 
must be gathered in your left hand 
when you go upstairs. 

































The “mermaid silhouette" as shown by the 
newest designers reflects all the. exuberance of 
the period in the gown at the right. 
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hairdresser worth his while, but if you think 
it'll be too hard to wake, take along a 
picture of the style you want copied. 

Now, in choosing your new hair style, 
you must consider, besides its chic and 
personal appeal, whether or not it will suit 
you. And that all depends, of course, on the 
shape of your face, your age, your features 
and your new hat. These hair-revealing 
creations are staying with us for the fall and 
winter. Long may they reign, say I, for 
there have seldom been more charming 
styles. But one needs a carefully groomed 
head to wear them jauntily. 

Brows, you will notice, are still swept 
clear of dips. The hair follows the natural 
shape of the head—no puffs or distorting 
protuberances. But we are permitted to 
wear curls if we like. In fact, a favored 
coiffure curls the hair at the back into soft 
little ringlets, the front being widely waved 
back from the forehead. But even these 
curls, deliciously feminine as they are, must 
follow the line of the head. 


THE STYLE adopted by Frances Dee uses 
this mode, in conjunction with a fringe. 
Fringes, you know, are very smart, despite 
the trend toward the bare brow. A fringe, 
like the one shown, or like that worn by 
Claudette Colbert with her long bob, can 
be very charming. The little half-fringe, 
too, may be worn—curled around from the 
sides, just over the temples. It softens a 
severe line, or decreases the height of a high 
forehead. Be sure, first, though, before 
choosing a fringed style, to decide whether 
you are a type that can wear it. The face 
must not be too broad or too short. A rather 
long oval, like Miss Dee’s, is_ perfect, 
although Miss Colbert, with her heart- 
shaped face, can wear one and look charm- 
ing. Experiment for yourself and see if this 
isn’t the way out of your particular rut. 

The Dutch bob (1933 version) parts the 
hair on the left side and combs it flatly to the 
head, quite straight, until a line parallel to 
the temples is reached. Just here is where 
1933 steps in, for at this point the hair is 
water-waved and the ends placed in small 
curls. The long fringe is pressed into one 
wide wave across the forehead. 

Claudette Colbert's coiffure is a wonder- 
fully becoming one for the woman who is 
growing her hair and hasn’t time to fuss with 
pinning the ends into place. It is saved from 
being completely medieval by the clever 
waving—what is known as shadow waving 
near the ends. The front is parted on the left 
side, the hair combed casually across the 
head, and a portion of it allowed to come 
forward to form a slightly waved fringe. The 
ends of the hair are loosely curled upward 
with an iron. 

If your hair is long, you could scarcely find 
a more soignée style, or one that is more 


generally becoming, than that worn by 
Gail Patrick. It is shown here from two 
angles. She wears it parted rather low on the 
left side and swept back and across the 
head, one wide wave coming down on to the 
right temple. It is waved flatly to the head 
and the long ends are twisted into a low 
figure eight in the nape of the neck. Even 
this style, which permits quite a luxuriant 
crop of hair, follows the line of the head. If 
your hair is too thick and wiry for it, you 
should have it thinned, for thinning is just 
as important to the long-haired as to the 
short, if you want to be really elegant. 

You can copy the style worn by Miss 
Patrick, even if your face isn’t as long, or 
your features as symmetrical as hers. A 
little adjustment of the parting, so that it 
comes higher up the head, adapts it to the 
shorter, broader type of face. 

The nice broad forehead of Verna Hillie 
enables her to wear her hair parted in the 
centre, in spite of a rather wide face. A 
delightfully youthful style, this. The hair 
quirks up in unruly little waves. The 
parting is by no means definite, nor are the 
waves absolutely symmetrical. The hair is 
cut midway between the shoulders and the 
ears, and the ends curled upward. 

The style shown in the oval is really a 
perfect example of a hairdresser’s art. Do 
you see how smoothly the hair is waved, the 
slight diagonal tilt it takes? Simple, but very 
chic! And yet it is a coiffure that would suit 
many people. The hair is parted rather high 
on the right side, and on this same side is 
combed back before it is waved deeply over 
the ear. The hair here swirls back to reveal 
the lower half of the ear, before it comes 
forward again, to end in the upward curl 
of the tips. The hair is cut a little longer at 
the centre, to be in harmony with the 
diagonal sweep of the waving. 

A different version of this same diagonal 
effect is shown at the bottom of the page. 
The ends are curled up as they are in the 
first style, but the whole appearance of the 
coiffure is looser—fluffier—and the side 
view, which is also shown, is altogether 
different. Instead of the sleek backward 
swirl of the hair before it waves over the 
ear, the hair is waved forward on to the 
temple, and the ends, too, are brought 
forward so that they curl delightfully against 
the cheek. This coiffure covers both ears, 
and forms a very soft, charming frame for 
the face. 

I have chosen these coiffures to show you, 
because each of them is worn by an entirely 
different type of person. Among them you 
are certain to find a style that will suit you, 
or which can be adapted by your hairdresser 
to suit you. Try it and see—you'll have a 
lovely time; far more thrilling than buying a 
new hat. For it is, as Pierre says, ‘‘a thing of 
the spirit !’”’ 





The curled ends are brought 
forward against the cheek. 


e 


A looser, fluffier version 
of the diagonal wave. 
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teeth white... 


breath sweet 
the Colgate way! 


M*= sure of true loveliness. Keep your teeth 
white and clean... your breath sweet and 


fragrant. Do this by using Colgate’s regularly, 
every night and morning. 


Colgate’s cleans your teeth in two ways. Its 
creamy penetrating foam creeps into every tiny 
crevice, loosens stains, washes them away. Then, 
with the same safe polishing ingredient dentists 
use, Colgate’s polishes your teeth, leaves them 
beautifully white. And Colgate’s delicious pepper- 
mint flavour refreshes the mouth, leaves breath 
sweet and fragrant. 

Buy a tube of Colgate’s today. Use it for only 
two weeks. See how much cleaner, whiter this 
double-action toothpaste keeps your teeth. How 
wholesome and refreshing it leaves your mouth, 





DOUBLE - ACTION 
CLEANSING 





PAY NO MORE 
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“TIME TO 


and suggests Cd 


IERRE, the little hairdresser whose scissors 

have snipped their way through the salons of 

Paris, London and New York, gazed pensively 

at a particularly tricky spot just behind my 

right ear. ‘‘When a client tells me,” said he with 
emphasis, “‘that she has worn her hair in the same 
way for twelve months, I know it is time to change 
yes, even though the coiffure suits her and she is 
contented.”” The magic scissors snipped deftly at 





The waves swirl diagonally 
from left to right. 





If you have long hair, Gail Patrick's 


A delightfully youthful style 
coiffure may suit you. 


worn by Verna Hillie. 





The Dutch Bob (1933 version) 
worn by Frances Dee. 


An adjustment of the parting would 
adapt it to the shorter face. 
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CHANGE” 


says ANNABELLE LEE 


litt rent ce itlure 


the difficult area and the hair fell smoothly into place. ‘‘A 
woman can be constant in love,’ he continued. “It is her 
nature so to be. But she cannot be faithful to one mode 
No, her spirit is restless and craves change. A new hat, a 
new frock, a different reflection in her mirror. Pouf! I give 
her curls, a fringe, a swirl, a sleekly lacquered head. And 
the mirror smiles. It is, I tell you, a thing of the spirit.” 
His comb did miracles with the back of my head. The hair- 
dresser who was also a philosopher looked at me expectantly. 
And the mirror smiled. 

That same evening I met an acquaintance. She had 
always been pretty in a rather prim way. Now she 
positively bloomed. She had had her hair cut —that 
was apparent, for the snug little knot at the nape of 
her neck was gone and, instead, the ends curled softly 
against her cheeks, giving her a younger, more viva- 
cious appearance. But it went deeper than that. She 
was, for the time being at any rate, a different person. 
She seemed to have shed with her hair a certain 
remoteness. ‘‘Do you know,”’ she told me, “I would 
never have dreamed that having one’s hair cut could 
have such an overwhelming effect. I feel an absolutely 
different person.” 

A thing of the spirit? I don’t think that my friend 
the philosopher-hairdresser was very far wrong. How 
do you feel about it? Now that the summer’s over 
and your hair, which has been allowed to run more or 
less wild, is showing visible signs of too much sun and 
not enough care—don’t you feel that a new way of 
doing your hair would give just the right fillip to your 
vanity? First, of course, brush and massage and 
shampoo and, if it is too dry, oil your hair back to 
normal. There is, incidentally, a lovely new pine 
blend which is in the nature of a soapless shampoo 
delightful for sun-dried hair and scalps. 

And then, when your hair is gleaming with the 
excitement of being well cared for—or even before if 
you simply can’t wait—have your hairdresser cut or 
wave your hair a different way. If you can trust to his 
judgment, ask him how he thinks you should wear 
your hair. Coax him or bully him to see you as a new 
identity. The creative instinct lies sleeping in every 
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Claudette Colbert's long bob 
may be your happy solution. 
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Orchid or blue is a delicate accent for the 
greyhaired woman 

Remember what I said about the sun 
tanned skin? You cannot rely upon pow 
der alone to tone down its summer ruddi 
ness. Give your skin a course of bleaching 
treatments. Sallow skins, too, will benefit. 
There are delightful creams to use for this 
safe, gently acting creams some to use 
overnight, some to use only now and then. 
All of them gradually fade out the marks of 
summer, which look so suitable on the 
beaches, but are so sadly out of place when 
seen on smart young women-about-town. 


SOMETIMES THE bleaching cream is also 
a cleansing cream, to be used to remove 
make-up at the end of the day. Sometimes 
it is a mild smoothing and whitening cream 
which may be used with benefit every night 
as a final complexion preserver. It may be in 
the form of a special washing preparation 
which takes the place of soap and is designed 
especially for oily skins. Or, if the dis- 
colorations you wish removed take the form 
of what are known as brown spots and liver 
spots, or if the skin is sallow or severely 
tanned, then you may wish to use a stronger 
bleach—one that produces speedy results 
by stimulating the circulation. 

No make-up created by man can assure 
you of the clear, smooth, radiant complexion 
you need, unless its foundations are well and 
properly laid. Summer exposure has etched 
tiny lines around the eyes and has given 
your skin a certain degree of roughness. But 
these are surface ills that can be banished 
almost before the first frost is upon us, if you 
wisely give your skin the care it needs now. 
It is dry and needs nourishment, just as any 
ordinary piece of leather requires oiling if it 
is left too long close to heat. So cleanse your 
skin nightly with cold cream or cleansing 
cream. Remove every vestige with cleansing 
tissues, and make certain that it is all 
removed by moistening a pad of absorbent 
cotton in skin tonic, and going over the face 
with that. Then, to stimulate the circulation 
and refine the pores, pat the face briskly with 
skin tonic, preferably using a patter for this. 
And finally, finish by smoothing nourishing 


morning. 
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Here is an exercise for limbering up of a 
In addition to which, it achieves 
practical results in reducing heaviness around 
the waist and hips. 


Begin first 


cream into the skin, paying particular heed 
to those areas that are showing signs of 
wear and tear. If your skin is not of the dry 
type, you will probably prefer to wash with a 
pure soap and luke-warm water after you | 
have first cleansed with cream. 

Here is a ‘skin tonic facial” that does 
wonders for dull, lifeless skins. You might 
like to try it some day before you dress for 
the afternoon or evening. 

First cleanse the face as I have described. 

Have ready some absorbent cotton, a bottle 

of your skin tonic, and several yards of 

gauze or cheesecloth. Saturate a thin layer 9 e 
of absorbent cotton with skin tonic and In an & 1@al 
place it across your chin and round your 
neck, fastening it securely at the back. Put 
another piece across your forehead and an- 
other across your nose and cheeks. Pull! out 
the wet cotton so that it covers your whole 
face. Then wind the gauze or cheesecloth 
firmly round your head to hold the cotton 
in place. Leave this on for an hour while you 
relax, remove and bathe your face with cold 
water. It’s a delightfully refreshing and 
stimulating treatment. 

And when you are busy whitening your 
face and neck, don’t overlook your hands. 
Nothing can look more gauche than two 
brown little paws that are out of key with 
one’s costume. They need a great deal of 
softening and smoothing besides whitening | 
after an outdoorsy summer. Massage them | 
with nourishing cream or vaseline each 
night. Massage them just as if you were | 
putting on a tightly fitting glove—smooth- 
ing and pressing each finger from the finger- 
tip down, and the whole hand from fingers 
to wrist. 

Hands must be perfectly groomed if you | 
are to be sophisticated in your dress. Nails | 
are no longer extravagantly pointed; rather | 
they follow the natural curve of the finger- | 
tip. But when your hands are bleached and 
soft and smooth, you can indulge your fond- 
est whim for tinted nails, for they are in key 
with the fall of 1933. 

And remember—you who would be svelte 
in black satin—if you never wore make-up 
before, wear it now. For it is just as impor- 
tant to you as your frock. 


and whitens the skin. 


. . but Romance escapes from 
hands grown parched or rough. 


No woman need suffer this 
sorry loss of Charm. 


T’S a pitifully threadbare old idea that 

hard-used hands can’t be lovely. Why, 
hands can plunge into a thousand tasks 
—and still keep their thrilling young 
softness. 

Many, many women have proved it. 


The miracle is accomplished by a won- 
derful silvery liquid—Jergens Lotion— 
that contains both of the most prized 
ingredients in the world for the care of 
the skin. 


Swing | 


ao 


with an introductory exercise, 
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Any woman can have lovable 
hands with simple daily care. 
This fragrant lotion softens 
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ingredients in their own practice. One 
to smooth the skin like velvet—the other 
to make it beautifully white. 


“I’m proud of my hands since I use 
Jergens Lotion every day,” thousands 
of women say. “In spite of drying winds, 
and hard water and housework, I’m 
never troubled now with chapped rough 
skin.” 

Keep your hands young 
Don’t let your hands grow coarse and old be- 
fore their time. Keep them charming for the 
man you love. 

Make a note now —“Get Jergens Lotion to- 
day.” Atall drug stores and toilet goods counters 
—50 cents; $1.00 for the giant economy bottle. 
You'll want this big bottle in the kitchen. Busi- 
ness girls like to keep Jergens Lotion in a desk 
drawer to use after every hand-washing. 


standing erect, heels together, hands at side. 
Jump to a straddle position, hands overhead, 
then back to first position. Put plenty of spring 


and energy into the jump. 


Then standing with the feet apart, clasp the 
hands behind the neck. Bend forward and 
down, twisting the left elbow to meet the right 
knee. Back to position, and alternate with 





right elbow to left knee. 


Posed by Frances Dee 
—Paramount Photo 


Skin specialists use these 2 famous 
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Clip Coupon now — gel a generous sample of Jergens Lotion FREE 





EF E E The Andrew Jergens Company, 5612 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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This Napkin brings you add 
Security . .. added Safety. There are 
enough Extra Layers (without Bulk) 
to give you the Safest Sanitary Pro- 
tection at all times. Only with a 
Napkin of these Extra Layers can 
you be so certain. 

“‘Long-way Absorption’’ is an espe- 
cially important feature . . . absorbs 
towards the ends instead of across. 
Having greater absorption, they last 
longer . . . much more economical. 

Gauze that is Non-absorbent is ex- 
clusive with Delnaps. Remains dry 
. . . doesn’t chafe. 

Utmost comfort, because they’re 
Softer. Invisible—the Tapered Ends 
are actually cut to fit. 

The next time . . . change to 
DeLong Delnaps and enjoy this 
new Safer Protection. 


Be Sure You Get 
DeLong DELNAPS 


Ask for Delnaps by name... in 
the convenient Jade-green box. 
De Long Hook & Eye Company 
of Canada, Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont. 





DeLong 


DELNAP 


WITH TAPERED ENDS 














The Right Make-up for 
lack Satin—ty ANNABELLE LEE 


summer long, with your organdies, 

your piqués and your little-girl ging- 
hams. Autumn will give you, instead, black 
satin—shining, sleek, sophisticated. 

For the mood of fashion has changed; and 
there is no fabric in the fashion world better 
suited to the glamorous new styles than 
satin; no color smarter for the discriminating 
woman than black. 

So shop for your new fall ‘‘blacks”’ with 
assurance—your frock, your piquant little 
hat, your satin shoes and purse. Whether 
you’re blonde, brunette, an in-between 
“brownie” or grey, they will suit you. And 
if you fear that your type taboos the dashing 
new vogue, remember that black satin is 
intended as a gleaming foil for your face. 
Which, of course, is your cue to play up to 
it with your make-up. Dramatize your col- 
oring with subtle accent of lips, cheeks and 
eyes. 

Your skin should be paler, more trans- 
parent, yet flushed with an indefinable 
radiance. One thing is quite certain— 
there’s no place for the florid complexion 
and shiny nose, nor, for that matter, for the 
sallow, yellow-tinged skin. That is why the 
correct face powder is so important and, 
ranking with it, the right foundation. 
Together they can impart just the right 
smooth, cool, matte surface which is in per- 
fect contrast to satin’s sombre brilliance. 

If your skin is dark from the summer’s 
sun, it would be wise first to give it a course 
of bleaching. But you can tone down the 
tempo of your complexion if you use a 
glowing, rosy rachelle shade of powder, 
which flatters the dark skin and yet light- 
ing it sufficiently to make an artful contrast 
with black. Should your skin incline to- 
ward the florid, you'll find that a hint of 
green powder—strange as it may sound— 
mixed with your own, does wonders. But 
be very subtle with your mixing. 

For the complexion that is neither very 
dark nor very fair, and peachlike, creamy 
rachelle shade—gives a delicate radiance tc 
the skin. And the fortunate possessor of a 
pure ivory complexion, which is the perfect 
complement to black satin, will find that a 
natural shade—ivory with the faintest blush 
tint—will heighten the warmth of her skin. 


¥ OU ARE going to be dramatic this 
autumn! You've been ingenuous all 
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You’d say “NO SALE!’’, 


the same with any misfit 


No self-respecting person would wear 
a misfit hat, and no one who respects 
their teeth and health should use @ 
misfit tooth brush. TEK’S Better 
Shape fits your dental arch correctly. 
TEK’S Better Bristles are placed for 
better cleaning. TEK’S Better Value 
actually saves you money. 


Tek 


the modern 
tooth brush 











of 
Gobo aoh, Here’s the way TEK fits behind 
PRODUCT yourdental arch. Ifyou can'tdo 
MACE IN CANADA | this with your brush it’s a misfit. 


There is a type of complexion, transparent, 
yet glowing as if lighted from within, which 
no rouge could possibly improve. Its natural 
pallor is best left as it is, and the accent of 
make-up placed on the lips. If you are of | 
this type, you will be very soignée when you 
wear black satin. Your hair will be brushed 
back from your brow, smooth and gleam- 
ing. Your figure will be slimly sheathed; 
your fingernails—yes, they will echo faintly 
or boldly as you may desire, the color accent 
of your lips. 

Such a type is rare, though, and most 
satin-clad women require a little rouge to | 
flatter their natural coloring. Lipstick, too, 
vivid against the sheen of their frocks; a | 


touch of black cosmetique, and a hint of 
eye-shadow to “high-light” the face. 

Your lipstick may be a clear, buoyant 
flame-red or it may be dashed with a touch 
of orange. Rouge, in the same shade as your 
lipstick, should be applied to give just the 
correct natural flush to the cheeks. You will 
find that a cream rouge smoothes easily and 
naturally into the skin, if it is applied over a 
foundation. Pick up the tiniest fleck on your | 
fingertip and place it in the centre of your | 
cheek-bone. Then blend it out across the | 
cheek toward the ear and down toward the 
lipline in the vague form of a triangle. Blend 
it so well at the edges that there are no hard | 
“beginnings”’ to whisper of make-up secrets. 
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The sallow-skinned woman—can she wear | \ cirey: BEARD “LONDON 
black satin? Certainly if she adopts the | IRM EM REDDITCH 


right make-up. Let her wear peach-flushed | 
powder and light orange-toned rouge and 
lipstick—and her face will wake up and live. | ——-— 
Eye-shadow will give your eyes an allur- | 

ing mystery. If it is wisely chosen and deftly 
applied, it won’t shout at you in the strong 
yellow sunshine. It will be noticed only for 
lustre it lends to the eyes, and the subtle 
glamor which the whole face-scape seems to Mof age-téling gray, faded 
capture. Blue-green for black satin! Brown, |! creams Ras. tint 
grey or green eyes —they all wear it and are ll BM youthful shade and tustre- 
flattered by it. But if you are wearing color 

contrast in the form of a brilliant accessory 
or piece of costume jewellery, you should try 
the new bronze shade. It does something 
magical to you that is quite indescribable. | 
Then there is the silver-flecked eye-shadow | 
which is obtainable in tones to match the | 
eyes. It adds a gleam of iridescence that | 
picks up the high lights of your satin frock. | 


«N@ 
GRAY 
HAIR” 


Don’t endure the unfairness 


any desired color from 
lightest blond to midnight 
black. Just comb thru clean, 
harmless, odorless Brownatone. 
No fuss, no muss imme 
diate, guaranteed results At 
all dealers, 50c. Or send 10c for 
trial bottle. 


Kenton Pharmacal Co., Dept. EE-3!, Windsor, Ontario 


ROWNATONE 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 
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hips, and the attached exercises will not 
only help you reduce that particular part, 
but will keep you in good general health if 
you practise them regularly every day. 

The condition of your skin calls for 
exercise of the nature I am sending you 

plenty of fresh air and a sane diet which 
is free from rich and fussy 
foods. Stay away from too 
many starches and fats and 
eat in their stead plenty of 
fresh fruits and green vege- 
tables and drink from six to 
eight glasses of water be 
tween meals. 

So much for internal 
treatment. For external 
treatment you need, first of 
all, scrupulous cleansing of 
the skin. If your skin is 
inclined to be oily you can 
stand soap and water twice a day. 
pure bland soap and lukewarm water, but 
remember always to rinse finally with ice- 
cold water, slapping the face and neck 
vigorously. When your skin is still damp, 
pat on a mild skin tonic. The treatment 
suggested here will not only take care of the 
shininess, but will also help to clear up the 
blackhead and pimple condition you some- 
times have. Remember, never force a black- 
head. When you squeeze it, be careful that 
the skin and your fingertips are absolutely 
clean and that you cover your fingertips 
with pieces of absorbent cotton or cleansing 
tissue. Dab the spot afterward with alcohol. 

Since you have so high a color, I scarcely 
think you need lipstick. But if you think 
that your lips need accenting somewhat for 
evening, use a lipstick that matches exactly 
the color in your cheeks. You want it to be 
as natural as possible. When you apply the 
lipstick, keep the color well 
inside the line of the lips 
and use it more strongly 
toward the centre, smooth- 
ing it out at the corners. 
Color the top lip more than 
the bottom. 


Wide Shoulders 


TO BEGIN with I am 
twenty-five years old, fairly 
large boned, no excess fal, but 
my figure defect ts a patr of 
wide, husky shoulders which 
are out of proportion to the 
rest of me. How can I dress to make them 
appear smaller? 

My complexion is ruddy or probably you 
would say florid, since it ts a reddish hue all 
over and sprinkled with a few freckles. In the 
winter this condition ts much better and it is 
much more pink and white. Can anything 
be done for this type of skin? My skin ts 
coarse and a trifle oily around the nose but it 
gets scaly and rough on my cheeks tf no cream 
is used. I am particular to use cleansing 
cream, soap and water and a liquid non-greasy 
foundation. 

My eyebrows and lashes are scant and 
faded looking. My eyes are blue. What can be 
done for the brows and lashes to make them 
darker? Mascara gives me a coarse artificial 
look. What shades of powder and rouge do 
you advise and what colors are best for me? 


Use a 


FROM THE snapshot you 
sent me, your shoulders do 
not look disproportionate. 
But you can minimize their 
breadth by avoiding fullness 
in your sleeves at the shoul- 
der line and drop shoulders 
on your dresses and coats. 
A very flattering line would 
be the sleeve which is set in 
at the neckline with the 


long seam slanting from 
neck to arm hole. The 
straight set-in sleeve is also a good sleeve 


for you. 

Avoid such necklines as berthas, also 
sleeveless frocks. 

You will find that a mild bleach will help 
your skin. You can use a good commercial 
bleach which is made of pure vegetable 
content and is mild enough not to harm the 
skin. Or you can use a home bleach if you 











Jrightfully. 


like such as buttermilk, or lemon juice. If 
you find the lemon too drying to the skin 
you can mix it with a little milk. Apply a 
bleach such as this every night before retir- 
ing and you will find that it will gradually 
whiten your skin and fade the freckles. After 
washing pat with an astringent or skin tonic 

paying special attention to 


the part just around the | 


nose. By all means use a 
across the cheeks or wher- 
ever the skin seems to be 
scaly. 

You will find that it will 
make a tremendous differ- 


you use a light brown eye- 
brow and eyelash cream. 
Mascara would perhaps be 
too dark for you but you 
can get excellent creams made in a variety of 


colors these days. I would certainly suggest | 


your using such a cream. It will give accent 
to your features. 
grow, you can apply vaseline at night, 
placing it just inside the lids where the 
evelashes grow. With regard to your powder, 
use a creamy powder rather than one with a 
pink tone to it. A light creamy or a light 
rachelle powder should suit you best. 

Blues, greens, beige and black if it is 
relieved with cream or beige at the throat 
should suit you. Blues and greens, of course, 
are particularly your colors and combina- 
tions of the two 
turquoise with brown accessories 
particularly becoming. 


Hair With Glasses 


COULD YOU tell me the best way for me to 
wear my hair? It is naturally wavy, big 
waves, and my face is quite 
long. My eves are set fairly 
close together and I wear 
horn-rimmed glasses. Should 


back from my face or a 
shorter bob? 


A LONG BOB should suit 
you better than hair that is 
cut close to the head. If 
your hair grows nicely and | 
you have a nice broad fore- | 
head, you could wear your 
hair brushed back from it. 
The wide waves which are naturally yours 
will soften the outline and give a certain 
careless charm to the style. Brush it back 
without a parting but let a little extra hair 
come over to the left side of the head so that 
the hair appears to swirl around slightly. 
The sides are set in loose waves with one 
rather more decided wave over the temple. 
The length of the hair comes to just below 
the level of the lips and frames the face 
becomingly. It is an excellent style for the 
rather long face, and leaving your forehead 
exposed as it does, it balances the effect of 
the glasses which you wear. 


Hair and Figure 


I AM twenty-five, 5 feet 714 inches tall; 
weight, 143 pounds. My hair ts dark brown, 
thick, and I have grown it 
in, part on the right side, 
brushed over both ears and 
rolled in the nape of my neck. 
It used to be glossy with a 
wave but, sad to say, it has 
lost both and grey hairs are 
starling to make thetr bow. 

Eyes are neither brown nor 
green, but change to suit 
themselves. Eyebrows are | 
quite heavy and black with a 
tendency to meet; which I 
Sight. Eyelashes thick and 


nourishing cream at night | 


ence to your appearance if | 


To make the eyelashes | 


sea-blues and sea-greens, | 
would be | 


I wear a long bob brushed | 
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Women! Here’s 





2 
PACKAGES 
KOTEX 


with New PATENTED 
EQUALIZER* 


Leas a ae 


KOTEX WITH NEW 
PATENTED* EQUALIZER 


This sensational offer is to introduce to 
you Kotex with New Patented Equalizer 
...adevice which may look simple 
but took over two years to perfect. It 
adds 20 to 30% greater protection. It 
cannot be duplicated. 


An intimate explanation of its func- 
tion is given you on the direction 
sheet inside each package. Read it 
to learn how the Equalizer gives 
greater protection with less bulk. Learn 
how the cellulose keeps 
its downy softness be- 
cause of the specially 
processed center strip. 

All the former advan- 
tages of Kotex are re- 
tained; softmess, absor- 
bency, disposability, 
phantomized ends. 


For Extra Safety 


During certain hours— 
in some cases even for 
two days— extra pre- 
cautions are necessary. 








not a bad length. I use vaseline because of a 
white scale that forms if I don’t. Nose, 
inclined to be Roman. Mouth not bad; quite a 
good natural color. Face oval in shape. Tan 
Don’t even have to go in the sun. | 
Rest of me not bad except around the hips, 
and there-—well it’s forty inches—that should | 
tell the story! What can we do about that? 
{Continued on page 68} 





Atsuch times, use Kotex 
Super Size. Have a box 
of both on your shelf. 


KOTEX— KLEENEX 





70 PREVE_y? 


Rlouce SPRENO OF Cas 


ALL For 14° 


Buy a Supply Now while the 


low price lasts! 


Se “FINE ECTIay, 


RAW, TENDER 
NOSE 


and no wonder! 


Rubbed, inflamed with 
harsh, damp handker- 
chiefs, when it should 
be gently treated with 


KLEENEX 





a Remarkable 






KLEENEX 









KLEENEX 
DISPOSABLE TISSUES 


Who does not know the great value of 
Kleenex? It is popular for a hundred 
uses, but people everywhere acclaim 
Kleenex for use as handkerchiefs. 


No wonder! Kleenex is soft, dis- 
as super-absorbent, and of hand- 
erchief size. The use of Kleenex 
prevents cold infection from dirty 
handkerchiefs. It eliminates the 
revolting task of washing soiled 
handkerchiefs. It avoids raw, tender 
noses, 


Economical, too! You 
can use many Kleenex 
tissues for the cost of 
laundering one hand- 
kerchief. 


Get a supply in now! 
This exceptional offer 
is foz a limited time 
only. 


* The New Patented Equal- 
izer cannot be copied. The 
Canadian Government 
granted Patent No. 
324,353 to protect it for 
use of Kotex, exclusively. 


2902 


At all Drug, Dry Goods and Department Stores 
nn ett Atl EB tcc Milt sin nate ee Matted 
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Partial 
Protection 


is not enough 


The soundness and beanty of your 
teeth are too important to trust to 
the partial protection of a “‘one-way”’ 
dentifrice. Safeguard your teeth with 
the thorough, all-round effectiveness 
of Squibb Dental Cream—the 5-way 
dentifrice. 


1. Squibb’s cleans effectively and 
safely. 

2. Squibb’s polishes well and 
safely. 

3. Squibb’s prevents bleeding of 
the gums the safe way—by 
keeping them healthy. 


4. Squibb’s combats the germ 
acids that cause tooth decay. 


5. Squibb’s means real economy 
because it gives greatest pro- 
tection. 


You can rely on the scientifically 
balanced formula of Squibb Dental 
Cream. Pleasant and refreshing in 
taste, its cleaning, polishing and 
protective action is the best means 
of scientific tooth protection at 
home. Brush your teeth twice daily 
with Squibb’s. 


A BETTER TASTING 
MILK OF MAGNESIA 


Because of its exceptional purity, 
Squibb Milk of Magnesia always 
tastes better—pleasant, refreshing 


and free from earthy flavour. Use 
this pleasant, creamy preparation 
as an antacid, mild laxative or as a 
mouth wash according to 
physician’s instructions. Always 
ask for Squibb Milk of Magnesia. 





SO-14 


SQUIBB 


DENTAL 
CREAM 


At all reliable druggists— 
25¢ and 40c per tube. 





Your Beauty Deroblem 


Annabx lle L. e inviles you to consult her concerning 


your own appearance, S nd a stamped, addre ssed 


envelope for a personal re ply 





others in the Chatelaine and am coming to 
you for help on my own problems. 

I am almost twenty-two years old; 
581% inches tall, and at present I weigh 113 
pounds. Sometimes I weigh as low as 104 
pounds but my face always remains quite 
round. I am not nice looking, and I have 
almost developed an inferiority complex be- 
cause of this and being so short; for I am 
constantly being reminded of the latter. My 
| face is rather wide, with only one chin, which 
|is inclined however to recede unless I carry 
| my head quite high. I havea 
broad pug nose. My forehead 
is as high as my four fingers. 
| I have a small mouth and my 
| lips are not bad, but I have a 
| short neck and rather smail 
| dark-brown eves. I believe 
| that my hair ts my best fea- 
ture. It is soft, fine, and of a 
dark brown shade with a 
strong henna tinge. It is two 
| inches below my ears. I plan 
lo let it grow. How would you 
advise me to comb tt, whether 
it ts short or long? My hair is quite straight, 

but takes a water wave easily. 


| HAVE read your very helpful advice to 


| THERE IS certainly no need for you to 
develop an inferiority complex. I know 
several girls who are as short as you are, and 
knowing how much they are liked and how 
| attractive they can be, I am sure you have 
| no real cause for worry. 

About that chin, you can distract atten- 
tion from it by concentrating on the upper 
part of your face—on the eyes, the manner 
of applying the rouge, and the way of dress- 
ing your hair. Thus you draw attention to 
the upper part of your face rather than to 
| the lower. Place your rouge high up on the 
cheeks. Make up your eyes lightly, using 
| just a trace of eye-shadow. See that your 
|eyebrows are nicely shaped; if they are 
straggly, pluck out the straggling hairs but 
'don’t make the mistake of plucking them 
ito a thin line. Darken your eyelashes if 
| necessary, and help them to grow thick and 
long by smoothing vaseline into them at 
| night. 

I don’t think you are doing the best thing 
| by wearing your hair long. That only tends 
to shorten the appearance of your neck. 
Frankly, I think short hair would suit you 
better than long. You should wear your hair 
flat to the head at the back. If you really 
| prefer to grow it longer and it is thick, then 
|have it thinned so that you can put it up 
flatly. Tuck it in so that it fits into the shape 
‘of the head. A curled fringe or small flat 
;curls on the forehead or 

| over the ears will help. In 

|this issue I am showing a 
number of interesting coif- 
'fures. The one worn by 
'Frances Dee should suit 
you, if you wear your hair 
shorter than it is shown in 
the model. 


| Brush Your Hair 


| MY HAIR is very fine, red- 
dish brown and naturally 
wavy toa slight extent. I can 
pul a fairly decent wave in it with pins and 
| water or by steaming, but I have heard that 
the steaming or the use of water is injurious. 
Will you please confirm this? It seems to me 
that wave lotions are sticky and take the clean 
smell from one’s hair. A week after I shampoo, 
; my hair becomes oily and it never used to be 
| oily. I have been living in a city for the past 
| lwo years and have been wearing a hat more 











than formerly. Recently I have tried brushing, 
but my hair becomes oily and unmanageable 
when I do, although every article I read on the 
subject says it ts beneficial. 

I have a friend who never brushes her hatr 
and steams it once or twice a day, for she has a 
natural wave, yet her hair is the envy of her 
friends. 


more at times. 


IN SPITE of your friend who never brushes 
her hair, I still say “brush it!” 
always the odd exception to 
the rule. For instance, I 
have known women who 
can simply empty a bottle 
of peroxide in a_ basin, 
plunge their hair into it, and 


attractive in coloring as a 
natural platinum blonde. 
But I would hesitate to 
recommend this treatment 
for the average woman. 


Brushing the hair may at | 


first appear to increase the oiliness. But if 
you persist in it, you will find it will help the 
hair enormously. You cannot expect hair to 
look its best without exercising the scalp. 
For when you brush your hair you are not 
only stimulating the hair but the scalp also. 
It is a good idea, when the hair is excessively 
oily, to saturate a pad with an astringent 
or eau de cologne and go over the head with 


it. This will help to dry up some of the} -— 


Miss BLONDE 


superfluous oil. A special tonic for oily hair 
—one which contains astringent properties 
—would do your hair a world of good. 

I think that you are right in assuming 
that your change from country to city life 
has affected your hair. Wearing a hat 
constantly would not be the only reason, 
but the complete change in your life, pos- 
sibly a sedentary, indoor occupation, might 


I have never known it to be oily, | 
although she does not wash tt for a month or | 


There is | 


emerge with a head of hair | 
as silken in texture and as | 


| 


all tend to undermine its health somewhat. | 


Answering the Mirror 


I HAVE done what you advised—looked 
myself square in the face and have found so 
many defects that I am afraid you will get 
bored answering them. 

My face perspires terribly. How can I stop 





this? I have a lot of freckles on my face and | 


arms. How can I get rid of these? 

I am sixteen years old and weigh 121\% 
pounds. My measurements are: bust, 32 
inches; waist, 251% inches; hips, 39 inches; 
calf, 131% inches; ankle, 9 inches; height, 
5 foot 214 inches. Please tell me how to 
reduce my weight. 
exercises than by dieting. 

I have a good color; but 
often have pimples on my 
face and back, and I have a 
lot of blackheads around my 
nose and where my hair 
begins. I also have enlarged 
pores. How can I get rid 
of these skin blemishes? My 
lips have not much shape 
to them and are inclined to 
be a little thick. How can I 
make my lips like a cupid’s 
bow? 

TRUTH of the matter is that you are 
worrying about things several years before 
you need to. You see, you are still in a 


period of development and your figure has | 


not yet properly settled down to its adult 
maturity. 

You are five or six pounds overweight, but 
that is not serious at your age. The extra 
poundage seems to be concentrated on the 


I would rather reduce by | 
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What to do for 
nflamed 


Whether the inflammation is caused 


by eyestrain, sties, granulated eyelids, 
or high winds, ‘Vaseline’ Borated 


Jelly will relieve it. Eve specialists 


out ‘Vaseline’ Borated right into the 
eye. It is absolutely harmless; a 
blending of pure ‘Vaseline’ and bo- 
racic acid that has a soothing, cleans- 
ing effect. Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 
Cons’d., 5520Chabot Ave., Montreal. 
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... want to be Mrs.? 
F COURSE you do! Then 


‘ | O don’t let dull, faded 
blonde hair spoil your 
“Ah. i% chances. Use Blondex, the 
‘- special blonde hair sham- 
; ‘5 poo, that safely brings back 
te all natural, gleaming 
beauty. Preverits darken- 
ing, too. Contains no dyes 
—no injurious chemicals. 
Gives new life to scalp. A 
million delighted users. 
Now Blondex comes in the 
new, inexpensive 25¢ size. 
At all good drug and 
department stores, 









Stop 


The Itching 
of Eczema 


Don’t endure the torments of an 
unhealthy skin. Geta jar of sooth- 
ing, healing Resinol Ointment 
and a cake of 
Resinol Soap 
from your drug- 
gist. Bathe with 
the soap and 
warm water. Dry 
lightly and apply 
the Ointment. 
You will be 
amazed tosee how 
quickly the itch- 
ing stops, and 
healing begins. 























Resinol is also a 
soothing, healing 
dressing for burns, 
skin scratches, 
sores, pimples, etc. 
Keep it handy. 
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"—A\nd g Nickel” 


(Continued from page 21) 





to gaze back into the room she saw that Bob 
and the blonde had disappeared. Elsie, too, 
was just going toward the hall, Mowbray 
in her wake. That, however, was not the 
worst. The horse-lover was bearing down 
upon Mary’s retreat with every appearance 
of determination. Evidently he was dummy 
and taking advantage of it. 

Mary rose quickly to her feet. If she had 
not dropped her handkerchief in the hall, 
she easily might have done so. She might 
even go to her room for another. Whatever 
happened, she told herself, she would not 
hear the word horse again this evening 
not if she had to go to bed. 


IN THE HALL she ran straight into drama. 
Bryan Mowbray held Elsie in his arms and, 
strangely enough, considering her erst- 
while absorption in him, he seemed to be 
having trouble doing it. 

“Let me go!’ Mary heard, and as she 
stopped short, staring, Elsie broke away 
and ran up the shallow staircase swiftly. 

“I’m sorry I—spoiled things.” Mary’s 
voice was slow, keen with scorn. 

Mowbray turned to her and dropped his 
hands with an impotent gesture. 

“Help me, won’t you?” he begged. “I 
can’t do anything with her. She says she’s 
got a gun.” 

Mary’s contempt almost choked her. 
She looked the man up and down, her eyes 
like ice. 

“IT shouldn't worry,” she said. ‘‘You’re 
charming, of course, but I'd hardly say you 
were fatal, you know.” 

““Mowbray’s face stiffened. 
fool. It’s not me, it’s 

“*Herself?”’ incredulously. “‘Elsie? Never!” 

He grasped her arm. “Her husband. She 
told me right after dinner that if he and 
Miss Neillson went out on the terrace alone 
again, she’d shoot him.”’ He urged her to- 
ward the stairs. “I’ve been holding her off 
all evening; trying to kid her out of it. 
She’s hysterical—crazy . . . I don’t know. 
She just might do it.” 

Comprehension startled Mary with the 
relief it brought. She ran for the stairs. 
Mowbray at her heels. 

“She won't shoot him,”’ she told him as 
they ran. ‘‘But she'll make a scene none of 
us will ever forget. I know her.” 

As she made to push open Elsie’s door, 
Mowbray stopped her. 

“Careful,’’ he warned. ‘She’s in a dan- 
gerous mood and she’s got a gun.” 

Mary laughed shortly. “Elsie dangerous!” 
she scoffed. ‘‘Don’t be silly.” 


“Don’t be a 


THE OPENED DOOR showed them a dis- 
ordered room. At the far end Elsie rum- 
maged madly through a drawer, hurling 
laces and silks on the floor. At the noise 
of the door opening she swung to face them 
and Mary was shocked at her ravaged face. 

“I’ve got it,”’ she gasped, showing them a 
small, blue automatic. ‘“‘Get out of my 
way.” 

Mary took a step toward her and she 
levelled the weapon stiff-armed before her. 
“Get out of my way,” she said again. 

“Put that down.”” Mary’s voice sounded, 
to herself, just as it had at school, years ago, 
when this undisciplined girl had annoyed 
her. “Stop dramatizing yourself.’’ Scorn- 
ful blue eyes fixed upon Elsie’s, she advanced 
toward her slowly. The gun wavered and 
Mowbray gasped. 

“Careful! She doesn’t know what she’s 
doing.” 

The contempt in Mary’s tones cut like a 
knife. “She knows perfectly well what she’s 
doing. She even sees herself doing it. She 
won't shoot. She might throw it but she 
won't shoot it.” 


She took the last step and reaching out, | 
took the gun from Elsie’s suddenly nerve- 
less hand. Still eyeing that dramatic young 
woman she handed the gun to Mowbray. 

“You'd better find her husband and have 
him get rid of those people,”’ she said with- 
out turning. “Let him tell them she’s had a 
heart attack. She used to stage them 
whenever things displeased her. I expect she 
still does.” | 

Elsie gave a moan of wounded protest. 
Evidently encouraged by the sound, she 
allowed it to turn into a small but increas- 
ingly powerful shriek. 

“Stop that!’ Mary’s voice was not loud | 
but Elsie stopped. She always had when | 
Mary talked to her like that. Shivering, 
she collapsed against the taller girl and 
burst into tears. 

“Mary, he doesn’t love me any more,” | 
she sobbed. ‘‘He’sa beast. . .” 

Mary turned and smiled wearily at Bryan | 
Mowbray then. ‘‘Go along. She’s all right | 
now. I know all the stages by heart. I'll 
get her to bed with a bromide. Don’t let 
Bob come up here, for heaven’s sake.”’ 

“T’ll wait for you downstairs,’” Mowbray 
answered. 





IT WAS almost an hour before Mary closed 
Elsie’s door behind her and stood for a 
moment in the quiet hall. Bob Wharton 
had evidently sent his guests home. She 
leaned, exhausted, against the door and 
tried to think. 

“That's torn it,’”’ she told herself. ‘‘She 
has hysterics and then she insists on get- 
ting confidential. And when she’s said too 
much to want ever to see me again—’”’ her 
thoughts mocked Elsie’s tones—‘‘my dear, 
you’ve been too terribly sweet to me. If I 
don’t see you tomorrow before you have to 
go back to town, do ring me up very soon, 
won't you?” 

Mary straightened her slim shoulders. 
She would get out of this house tonight. 
She would pack and go downstairs and if 
Mowbray was still waiting he could drive 
her— She came toa full stop there. Drive 
her where? Panic seized and shook her. 
What was she to do? Where could she go? 
Steady. She caught herself up sharply. The 
first thing was to pack. 

Then, somehow, she was sitting on the 
top step of the staircase, her suitcase beside 
her. She must have packed it, but she 
remembered little about it. She was still in 
the white lace. She should have changed 
but it did not really matter. 

It was silly to leave tonight. But if she 
stayed she'd have to talk to Bob, have to see 
his embarrassment at her knowledge of his 
intimate affairs. He might drive her to the 
train himself tomorrow, and then where 
would she be, with no money and no ticket? | 
Let Mowbray drive her to the station to- | 
night. Somehow, she knew he’d be wait- | 
ing. If he waited at the station with her 
for her train she would get on and let the 
conductor put her off somewhere else. If 
he simply dropped her at the station it 
would be easier. She would wait until he was 
out of sight and then she’d go to the police 
station and tell them she had no money, 
and then she’d sit down and close her eyes | 
and let them do whatever they liked. | 
Surely they’d do something, but if they did | 
not, if they put her out, then she’d sit down | 
somewhere else and close her eyes. One 
hand through the handle of her suitcase, 
she leaned more heavily against the stair 
rail. | 

She did not hear him until he spoke. 

“You're tired, aren’t you?” The warm 
sympathy in his voice made her eyes fill | 
with tears. ‘Come on downstairs and sit by 
the fire a minute.”’ He saw her suitcase and 
nodded slowly, consideringly. ‘Perhaps 
you're right,’’ he said, and picked it up. 


IN FRONT of the fire, slim feet on the 
fender and her long body relaxed in the soft 
glow, Mary smiled at him. ‘“Bob’s taking 
some people home,” he told her. ‘He'll be 
gone easily an hour.” 

“Not Miss Neillson?’”? Mary asked. | 

Mowbray shook his head. ‘“The Jessops.” 
He sat down beside her and smiled at her 
admiringly. 
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Pain is nature’s warning that 
teeth are diseased. The cause 
of pain is usually decay and 
an important cause of decay 


is the invisible film on 
teeth that science calls 
‘‘Bacterial Plaque. ’’ 


Contrast the attitude 
of the savage below 
who files his teeth 
with that of the mod- 
ern young woman 
who Soaps her teeth 
white and beautiful 
through daily use of 


Pepsodent. 


HE actual cause 

of the aching 
tooth is now believed 
to be due to gases, 
formed inside the tooth 
during the process of de- 
cay, that may or may not 
be visible to the dentist 
from the outside. These 
gases expand and press 
on the sensitive nerves of 
the teeth. 

Dental science answers 
the question of what leads 
to tooth decay by saying 
that food particles 
have been permitted to 
remain and spoil between 
the teeth and under the 
gums, Germs, or bacteria, 
formed in and by this de- 
caying food, make acids 
which attack the cement- 
like structure of the teeth 
and dissolve it. 

When enough of the 
tooth material has rotted 
away and there is left 
only a thin covering for the nerve, the 
blood vessels around the tooth nerve 
swell up and press on the nerve—causing 
the pain of toothache. 

The germs that cause the decay-produc- 
ing acids have a friend in the film-coat, or 
mucin plaque, which forms on teeth. This 
film glues the bacteria to the teeth, pro- 
viding a sort of warm shelter for them, and 
even supplies them with food to thrive on. 


One of the most certain ways to fight the 
invasion of dental decay is to prevent the 
accumulation of film on the teeth. 

Removal of film has therefore become an 
important problem for dental science. One 
of the most notable discoveries in this field 
was made recently in the laboratories of 
The Pepsodent Company when a new and 
revolutionary cleansing material was devel- 
oped. The cleansing and polishing material 
is the part of any tooth paste that does the 
work. Herein lies the difference between the 
best tooth paste and inferior brands. Most 
cleansing materials are either so hard and 
abrasive that they scratch the tooth enamel 


Modern children may well be ex- 
pected to have far better teeth 
than their ancestors. 
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or else they are so soft that 
they fail to remove film and 
stains. To develop a material 
that would outrank others 
both in effectiveness and in 
safety required several 
years, during which time the 
ablest scientific minds in the 
country were consulted. 

This new discovery is con- 
tained in Pepsodent Tooth 
Paste exclusively. Because 
it is twice as soft as the 
material most commonly 
used, Pepsodent is looked 
upon as the modern stand- 
ard of safety. At the same time this new 
material stands unique in its power to 
cleanse and polish teeth. 
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THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 5510, 191 George Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name———— 


City 2 


PEPSODENT TOOTH PASTE IS MADE IN CANADA 











Not until the night 
HER LIPS 


looked natural! 


SWEET GIRL, of course. He knew that. 
But he lost interest when he looked at 

her lips. pene: conspicuous with 
aint... Then one night he couldn’t resist. 
er lips were so kissable, so naturally color- 
ful! And she’ll tell you herself, that was the 
night she tried her wonderful new lipstick... 
which colors the lips without painting them! 


A Lipstick Entirely Different 


This unusual lipstick is called Tangee. 
You apply it the same as any lipstick. But 
the minute it’s on your lips, Tangee changes 
to the one particular shade of rose best for 
your complexion! Sounds unbelievable. And 
yet you can see, it’s orange in the stick and 
rose on your lips. 

No matter how much you use, Tangee 
cannot give you a painted look. Because 
Tangee isn’t paint. It’s a scientific formula 
made to match the natural color hidden in 
your own lips. 


Easy To Have Alluring Lips 


Simply use Tangee. You'll see your lips 
satin-smooth, alive with natural color... free 
forever of that pees look! Tangee costs no 
more than or lipsticks...and yet it 
lasts longer. Ask ke for Tangee at your drug 


store or favorite cosmetic counter. 
The New Tangee Powder Brings Soft 
Underglow 
Does your skin ever 
have a dull, mask-like 


“powdery” look? Then 
try the new Tangee Face 
Powder, which produces 
a soft underglow that 
es your skin look 
younger, fresher, more 
matural! Because Tangee 
eee now contains the 
magic color prin- 
done as Tangee Lipstick 
- » . and therefore blends 
with your natural, in- 
dividual skin tones! 
In three sizes: large, 
$1.00; medium, 55c; 
purse size, 15c. In four 
porular shades: Flesh, 
achel, Light Rachel and 
White. 


World's Most Famous Lipstick 


ENDS THAT PAINTED LOOK 
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* Palmers, Limited C10-3 
3 750 Vitre St. W., Montreal, Canada 
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‘The Young 
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after all, she were merely a silly child, fit for 
the nursery alone and tolerated simply for 
her usefulness in attending to his baby. 





| ONLY SOME heaven-sent wisdom gave her 
|sense enough to be as usual on that next 
late August Saturday they had the baby 
there alone, and if she felt some vague sense 
of hurt of which she was ashamed within, 
she gave no other sign. In fact, it was 
Beverley himself during the afternoon, who 
brought up the subject of that other evening. 
| “I don’t like that sort of affair much,” 
| thoughtfully. ‘‘Most of the girls are pretty 
silly, and even if they weren’t I couldn’t give 
any of them much individual attention.” 

“Why?” quite thoughtlessly and appar- 
ently engrossed in the baby’s solemn, inter- 
ested stare at the waving leaves of the tree 
directly above. Beverley did not reply for a 
moment, and then his voice was rather low. 
“‘Because—just at present it’s not very long; 
and, besides, I couldn’t subject her to any 
idle gossip— 

“You see, Jill,” rolling over on his back 
and staring upward too, apparently regard- 
less of her distressed flush of remembrance 
and apology. “After all, I couldn’t expect, 
even later on, to have any decent girl want 
to look at me. And if I’m chucked out from 
home a second time, even if I can earn my 
own way—well, with a youngster to support 

it would make too bad a start 


and all, 
altogether... 

“But perhaps . . . some girl might not 

|mind,” at length, very stiffly, and desper- 
ately afraid lest some inflection might 
betray that sudden, sickening clutch at her 
| heart. 

“T’d never ask her,” stiffly, in return, and 

his lips shut grimly. Presently he sat up with 
a smile, and talked of something entirely 
| different. Only that evening she stayed to 
supper with them all, and Beverley walked 
home with her in the early dusk. And just at 
| parting | he laid his hand an instant on her 
jarm. “Jill, you'll soon be going home, I 
| know,” very quietly. ‘And I just wanted to 
make sure that you realize how I feel. . . 
about certain things. If circumstances were 
different—well, if you do understand just 
that, it will help me a lot.” He left her 
there abruptly and, as she had done on 
another well-remembered night, Jill stared 
at his retreating form with eyes that for a 
moment did not fully comprehend. 

Only. after that, Beverley kept at some 
remote distance. Even the boys were 
vague. ‘‘He’s awfully busy, he said. He’s 
working overtime. And he said not to 
worry about the baby when you go.”’ Dick 
smiled at her with maddening reassurance. 
“I don’t go into Varsity myself until 
October, and by that time Dad will be home 
and the heavens will have fallen about us.” 

Not wholly reassuring; and had it not 
been for the baby, a sense of pride would 
have kept her away, even though each day 

| she longed for just one sight of Beverley, so 

that she might tell him. Only perhaps 
| Beverley knew too well, and he would give 
her no opportunity. 


THEN ON that last day of all, and her face 
was pale and strained as she went into the 
garden, Bruce dashed down the front steps 
| to meet her, his face tense with excitement. 
| “Jill! he’s here,” excitedly. ‘He came 
| without any warning, on an earlier boat. 
It’s Dad you know, and he found the baby 
|and nearly exploded with the shock. He 
sent right round for Bev to come home, and 
said if he didn’t he’d go down there and get 
to the bottom of it all. Bev was as mad as 
anything when he came in. I bet you Dad 
will throw him right out,” with twelve-year 
enthusiasm, “and swear at him and never 


more. 


around here ans 
no time to 


let him show his face 


“Where are they?” Jill had 
listen, and less than two minutes later the 
stubborn set of Beverley’s face in his 


father’s study was broken into swift amaze- 
ment, as Jill flung the door wide 


behind her. and stood, breathless and 


defiant, facing the equally surprised man 1n | 


the chair behind the big, flat desk, who was 
Richard Dexter, Senior. 

“What on earth!’ But Jill, regardless of 
all the finer points of etiquette in that 
moment, pointed a slim finger directly at 
him. “If you send Beverley away—and the 
baby, too,” slowly and 
going with him.” 

Beverley wheeled about, his eyes hard and 
desperate, and took her by the arm. “I'd 
like you to know, sir, I’d give her a thorough 
shaking and send her packing to her mother 
if she tried it,” fiercely. And then in a rapid 
undertone, “Jill, do be a good kid and run} 
away. I’m perfectly all right. Don’t try and 


closed it | 


distinctly, “I’m | 
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make it any worse.” And Jill, brought back | 
to stern reality by the urgency of his voice, | 
realized in one dreadful moment the enor- 
mity of her offense in rushing uninvited there 
at such a time, and backed up with a white, 
appalled face. | 
In that moment a curt, unfamiliar voice 
broke through the sudden silence. 
“And is this another of your waifs?” 
Beverley turned, eyes blazing, but it was 
Jill whose head unexpectedly shot high, and 
who advanced, hands clenched and cheeks 
aflame. “Certainly not,” furiously. “I have | 
a perfectly good home and family, too. I 
have the sort of family who would never in 
this world turn out one of their sons, however | 
many babies they brought home.” She faced | 
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that stern, unyielding face beneath the iron- 
grey hair with fearless eyes, and after a long 
moment’s concentration he raised his own 
eyebrows a trifle. 

“Well, it’s to be hoped that they’re not to 
be encumbered with more than a dozen or so, 
don’t you think, young lady.”” Then he 
nodded his head briefly. ‘I beg your 
pardon. I can see you're a long way re 
moved from a waif. Suppose you sit down | 
here, and tell me a few of the things my son | 
can’t seem to manage properly.”” 

She did not move, and only her eyes once | 
more grew apprehensive. Richard Dexter 
leaned slightly forward, and oddly enough, | 
she thought she caught some gleam, far back 
in his eyes, of that inward amusement that 
occasionally lit up Beverley’s own. ‘‘Just 
tell me what my family has been doing with 
that child this summer?” far more gently. | 
“That’s all.” 

Jill turned to meet Beverley’s tense, | 
frowning gaze. “May I?’’ she enquired. He | 
nodded. 

“If you like.” 

Jill began, unhappily enough; aware that 
she had interfered unpardonably; that 
Beverley was taut with suppressed fury, and 
she herself was nothing but a_ foolish, 
thoughtless child whose only just penalty 
would be to drop right there and die. Only 
life, she was learning, never gave such | 
merciful relief; and so she had to go on, 
stumbling badly, and always with those 
keen, intent eyes upon her. 

She jumped in real alarm, as Beverley’s 
hand unexpectedly dropped on her shoulder. 
“She’s telling it awfully badly, Dad,” stiffly 
enough, but with something underneath that | 
told her in that moment that Beverley, 
after all, might still think of her with a little 
gratitude and kindness. ‘Oh, I know we did 
our share and the boys were splendid, but if 
you ever knew just what she’s done herself. 
Why, right from the first, she. . .” 

And at the end of his half defiant recital, 
his father was still regarding him intently. 
“It seems to me I'll have to congratulate you 
on a creditable job of child raising, at least,’”’ 
slowly at length so that Beverley regarded | 
him with new suspicion. “The only thing is, | 
that you’re rather a pack of young idiots. If 
you’d as much as told me you wanted the | 
baby, you could have had her here with a 
proper nurse.” 

“Oh, yes,” and his lips tightened again. | 
“I’m sure that was the last impression you 
conveyed.” 

Continued on page 73 
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thin after all. The flat silver shoes had 
helped, and the beautiful lace dress with the 
silver threads that Nick had said she must 
have if the whole stock market fell through 
or burned down—it gave her a warm feeling 
to think of Nick. 


IT MEANT something to be a success at 
one’s own début, Gwen had said. 

“You won't get cuts because you're the 
deb and it’s your party, my dear. Manners 
are dead and gone. You'll get cuts because 
the men like your looks and want to dance 
with you; no other reason.’’ That had been 
a terrifying thought to sleep on for the last 
several nights, because Felicia was not at all 
sure that anyone would like her looks—or 
that she liked them herself. 

“Nicky, I’m so happy.” She tried to send 
the thought over to him where he was stand- 
ing beside Gwen, looking on. She knew he 
would be sleepy, that he wasn’t enjoying 
the blare of the orchestra, that he was stay- 
ing only because of her. Once she caught his 
eye and they smiled at each other, a long, 
understanding smile. It was as if he said, 
“There, what did I tell you, baby? The kids 
know what’s good when they see it.’ Over 
the shoulders of this man and that man, she 
watched him and wished Gwen would be 
nicer and talk to him more. Gwen always 
talked more to other people than she did 
to Nick. 

Felicia wished most of all to be a success 
because Gwen had promised that if she 
would go through a full season of it, all the 
parties and the committees and the photog- 
raphers, after that they’d go away. They'd 
leave the apartment in town and go back 
to Nick’s place in the country for most of 
the spring and all of the summer. They 
called Nick's place ““The Farm”’ because it 
had barns and stables and a chicken house, 
though they were usually empty because 
no one was there to run things. Felicia had 
only been there once, in her last spring vaca- 
tion at school when she had been sick and 
had had to be taken away for a rest and 
Nick had insisted that the Farm was the 
place to go. There was a brook on it, she 
remembered, a little thread of a brook that 
wound in and out of Nick’s woods and across 
three meadows and then disappeared under 
ground with a mysterious little ripple over 
some stones. Felicia sighed. 

“What’s the matter? Tired of dancing?” 
It was a pleasant, sympathetic sort of voice, 
and looking up with a little start, Felicia 
saw that the young man she was dancing 
with was a brand new one and she had not 
spoken one word to him. 

“I’m sorry. I'm not tired really. 
just thinking of something.” 

Tell me?” 

He looked a nice person, though she was 
finding it hard to tell one man from another 
tonight. He was much taller than she, prob- 
ably over six feet, and his hair was the stub- 
born kind that will not lie flat, the kind that 
can be doused with water and the minute 
it dries will spring up cockily again, un- 
daunted. Felicia thought he might like to 
hear about a brook that disappeared under 
ground, en route to goodness knows where. 

“It doesn’t come out on the top of the 
earth again for miles and miles,” she ex- 
plained. “I asked Nick—that’s my step- 
father, and he said he hadn’t heard of its 
coming out on any of the farms around us, 
though it must, somewhere, because brooks 
always flow into rivers, don’t they?” 

“And rivers into the sea,’’ supplemented 
the young man with the springy hair. 

“What’s your name?” asked Felicia sud- 
denly. It was a relief to admit she hadn't 
remembered it. Even though he never cut 
back, she liked dancing with him and saying 


I was 


brusque, sudden things to him. She liked | 
the feeling of being clear and honest and 
rude. “I don’t remember you from Adam.” | 

“You wouldn't, because I didn’t even go | 
down the line. I hate lines,’ he said calmly. 

“So. do f, but—’"’ 

“But, after all, this is a civilized society ?”’ | 
His straight, blonde eyebrows quirked up | 
like his hair, and he began to laugh. Felicia | 
laughed too. They laughed together in a| 
silly chorus, and once she stumbled and lost 
step and he had to catch her tighter against 
his chest so that she wouldn’t fall. 

“But you haven’t told me your name, and 
it isn’t fair because you know mine.” 

He was sober enough then. 

“You won't be at all interested in my 
name. I wasn’t invited to your party.” 

“Well, how—” she began stupidly. 

“Oh, I have a right to be here,” he as- 
sured her. ‘‘That is, I didn’t crash. I’m on 
a newspaper. I come and look you over 
and write you up. The society editor was 
sick, so she sent me.” 

“Oh.” Felicia thought it over. It didn’t 
seem to matter much. “And you still | 
haven't told me your name.” 

“Do you still want to know it?” 

Looking up, she saw an anxious little | 
frown between his two blonde eyebrows. 
“Yes, tell me,”’ she coaxed. 

“A very plain name and you won't like 
it—Adam Brown.” 

“I do like it.” 

“Thanks.” 

Felicia did not see any reason why he 
should mind being a newspaper reporter, and 
yet apparently he was minding it quite ter- 
ribly. His chin looked set and stubborn to 
her upward glance, and he held her stiffly 
and a little away from him. 

“Don’t you like your work?” she asked | 
with that new feeling of directness and free- 
dom. The easiest way to find out some- 
thing was to ask, and somehow it was very 
simple and natural to ask questions of Adam | 
Brown. 

“Yes.” 

“Then why didn’t you want to tell me?” 

He hesitated. ‘‘Perhaps—perhaps _ be- 
cause I would have liked to see you again.”’ 

“Why not?” 

Their eyes met and Felicia’s did not waver | 
before the mute question in his. 

“Do you mean it?” He put the question 
into words. 

“Yes.” 

Ty came back then, and Acheson Bates, 
and a new stag. It was at least ten minutes 
before she was dancing with Adam Brown 
again. 

“I want you to come,” she murmured. 
“I want you to call me up and come to see 
me—and tell me about newspapers.” 

“You won't have much time for—re- 
porters,” he said gravely. 

“Enough time.” 





UNDRESSING THAT night, Feliciadecided 
she had been very bold and that if Adam 
Brown never came and never called, she 
would have herself to blame. But she pulled 
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down her blinds against the first streaks of ° ° 6 
morning in the sky, and because she was so | Quicker Relief Now From Pain 


tired and dizzy and the noise of the milk- 
carts in the street echoed wildly in her head, 
she threw herself down on her bed and stead- 
fastly shut her eyes and refused to think. 
Finally she slept. 

Building a successful season, so Gwen 
assured Felicia in the weeks following, was 
like stacking cards into a house. The least 





wind, the least quivering of the fingers . . . 
One must be seen at all the most important | 
parties, yet at none of the obscure ones. | 
One must take part in the charity events in 
January, but not too active a part so that 
there would be a risk of getting too much | 
wholesale publicity. Above all, one must be 
surrounded by an impregnable wall of the 
right men—men like Acheson Bates and | 
Sterling Comstock and Count Serge Vol- | 
awsky. It was a delicate matter, but once 
surmounted, mastered, the knack learned for 
good and all, one could marry anybody, a 
title or money or both, Gwen continued. 
“You've done so well, darling’”—Gwen’s 
voice was thick with pride and satisfac- 
tion. “You have the reputation for being 


There is now a quicker way to ease pain. 
A way that often brings relief from even 


| a severe headache or neuritis in a few 


minutes. Millions are now employing 
it... the fastest, safe relief, it is said, ever 
known for pain. 


Those results are due to a scientific 
discovery — ASPIRIN — which starts 
“taking hold” of pain a few minutes 
after you take it. 

The illustrations of the glasses, above, 
tell the story. An Aspirin Tablet starts 
to dissolve, or disintegrate almost in- 
stantly you swallow it. And thus is ready 
to go to work almost instantly. This unique 
discovery means quick relief from pain 
for you and yours. Fewer lost hours from 
headaches, neuralgia or the pains of 


rheumatism. And Safe Relief. For 
ASPIRIN does not harm the heart. 


When you buy, though, be on guard 
against substitutes. To be sure you get 
ASPIRIN’S quick relief, be sure the 
name BAYER in the form of a cross is 
on every tablet of Aspirin. 
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So youre looking for a 


Nicer Nail Polish ? 





50% LONGER WEAR... 


NEW LACQUERS OF RICHER LUSTRE... 


HERE’S the NEW 






SIX AUTHENTIC SHADES... COLOR CHART PACKAGE... 


NEW LARGER BOTTLES...EXTRA-SIZE POLISH REMOVER... 


NEW LIQUID CUTICLE REMOVER... EACH AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


O MANY discriminating women 
are devoted to Glazo’s superior 
quality that for years it has far out- 
sold any other polish of its price. 
Today, this famous Glazo costs you 
even less than ordinary polishes. But 
more . . . the polish itself has been 
perfected far beyond anything you've 
ever hoped for of your manicure! 


A new formula gives Glazo a starrier 
lustre and 50% longer wear. Six au- 
thentic and perfect colors approved by 
beauty and fashion authorities—and the 
Color Chart Package makes it so easy 
to choose just the ones you wish. 


The new bakelite cap screws tightly 
on to prevent evaporation — and the 
brush, firmly attached is far easier to 
use. The Polish bottle is larger than 


GLAZO 


The Smart MANICURE 


Only 3bOz¢ 


before. And the Polish Remover is in 
an extra-size bottle — enough to last as 
long as your polish. 


You'll have the loveliest, and easiest 
manicures you've ever known. And the 
money you save is bound to please you. 


The New 
Glazo Preparations 


GLAZO LIQUID POLISH. Choice of six authentic 
shades. Natural, Shell, Flame, Geranium, Crim- 
son, Mandarin Red, and Colorless. 30c each. 


GLAZO POLISH REMOVER. Easily removes even 
deepest polish. Extra-size bottle, 30c. 


GLAZO CUTICLE REMOVER. A gentle and im- 
proved liquid cuticle remover. Extra-size bottle, 30c. 


GLAZO TWIN KIT. Contains both Liquid Polish 
and extra-size Polish Remover. Natural, Shell, 
Flame, 50¢. 


GLAZO LIMITED, Inc., Dept. GB-10-3 
P. O. Box 2320, Montreal 


Ienclose 10c for sample kit containing Glazo Liquid 
Polish, Polish Remover, and Liquid Cuticle Remover. 
(Check the shade of Polish preterred) . . . 


O Natural DC Shell O Flame 0 Geraniun 


MADE IN CANADA 








“You were magnificent Gosh!’ he 
wiped his forehead. “What a time I've had 
this evening. I reasoned, I threatened, I 


kidded her, and I made no impression at all. 
lhree words and a couple of withering looks 
from you and she became a lamb.”” He 
shook his head. ‘You're wonderful!” 

“I went to school with her. I've had 
practice." Her face darkened as she re 
membered again her position, and leaning 
her head against the back of the settee she 
closed her eyes wearily. 

“Forget about it,’’ Mowbray said softly 
“Just rest awhile.’ They sat comfortably 
for what seemed like at least five minutes to 
Mary. Inconsistently, it was he who 
brought up the barred subject again 

“T can’t get over the way you handled her. 
Heavens! I wish you weren't one of the idle 
rich,”’ he finished irrelevantly. 


Mary's eyes opened. “I wouldn't say 
‘rich.’ °’ 

“You know what I mean. I mean I wish 
you had to work for your living.” He 
laughed. ‘‘That’s selfish of me, isn't it? 


But what a help you could be to me!”’ 

For a moment Mary felt hot with rage. 
He knew. Somehow he knew and was trv- 
;ing to be kind. Then common sense re- 
iturned. He couldn't possibly know her cir- 
| cumstances. No one out here could. 

“You need a lion tamer?” she asked 
lightly. 

“Something like that. It’s mother.you 
|see. She's going abroad again and I can't 
find a soul to go with her. How you'd 
handle her!’ At the amusement in Mary's 
face he said hastily: ‘Oh, she doesn't 
brandish guns. She's a darling really. Only 

well, she’s—impulsive; spoiled, perhaps. 
She makes scenes and upsets precedents and 
enjoys her own way. You know.” He ges- 
tured vaguely. “If I get a competent 
woman companion for her, mother says 
she’s dowdy and ugly and that she won't 
have her. And if I pick a decorative one, 
| well—mother makes rows all over Europe- 
|and the decorative one just wrings her 
hands and cables me.” He grinned and 
rumpled his hair with an oddly boyish 
gesture. 

Mary’s heart was beating so loudly that 
she thought he surely must hear it. Her 
voice stuck in her throat and she had to 
| make two attempts before she could speak. 
| “It might be amusing,” she managed, 
in a small, weak voice. 

“You don’t mean you would. But she’s 
sailing Tuesday. You couldn't.” 

“I’m remarkably free at the moment,” 
Mary said carefully. “I think perhaps I 
|could. But aren't you being hasty? What 
| do you know about me?” 

Bryan Mowbray sat forward on the edge 
| of his chair, his dark face alight with eager- 
ness. “‘What do I know about you? Don’t 
be silly. I’m awfully good at snap judg- 
ments. Besides, I know lots about you. 
'I know you have a high sense of honor. 
| Remember the way you shrivelled me up 
| when you thought I was having an affair 
with Elsie. I know you have bravery 
walking into a gun like that. And sense. 
And tact,”’ he finished triumphantly. 

His eyes met hers, not cold blue now, but 
|deep, burning with excitement. “And 
beauty,” he added huskily. When she 
raised her eyebrows he protested. ‘That's 
not so irreleveant as you think. My mother 
linsists on it.” He got to his feet. ‘Tell 
you what. Let’s go over to the house now. 
You'd intended leaving anyway. I think it’s 
best myself. Well, let her put you up to- 
|night. We'll tell her what happened here 
and she will love it.” 

Mary made a gesture of disapproval but 
|he said: ‘She doesn’t gossip and besides 
ishe knows Elsie better than either of us. 
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She will adore having you. Write a note to 
Elsie and come along, won't you?” 

Mary put her hands over her hot cheeks 
for just a moment. She wouldn’t have to go 
to the police. She need not worry about to- 

ht. If Mrs. Mowbray liked her, she 
weedn’t worry about anything for months. 
In tiie warmth of her relief she could have 
wept or burst into a passion of gratitude or 
done any other extravagant, hysterical 
thing: she wanted to. But, of course, she 
could do nothing so embarrassing. She 
whispered ‘‘Thank you, God,” as she used 
to do when she was a child and a stray dog 
just hadn't bitten her, and smiled at the 
man across the fire from her as she rose 

“If you're sure she won't mind, I think 
that would be very nice,” she said. 





THE NOTE written, they crept out the 
front door absurdly like conspirators. They 
did not, they decided, care about meeting 
Bob Wharton. At the sound of wheels they 
cowered behind the shadow of the shrub- 
bery and clung together in alarm until the 
car passed. It was fun, Mary thought hap- 
pily, to be such fools 

As she climbed into the roadster and 
Mowbray shut the door after her, she made 
one last protest 

“Suppose your mother doesn't like me at 
all? It does happen sometimes that people 
don’t, vou know.” 

“IT told you, she'll adore you,” he re- 
minded her. ‘Her tastes are strangely like 
mine.” He laughed at her sudden flush 
“I’m so sure that I'll bet you five dollars 
she asks you herself to come abroad with 
her.”’ Passing behind the car to his seat he 
raised his voice recklessly. “I'll bet you ten 
dollars she begs you to. Come now, is it a 
bet?”’ He settled himself beside her and 
grinned at her. ‘Don't tell me you’re no 
gambler. Put up your money.”’ 

On sudden impulse. Mary opened her 
purse and held it under the dashlight. 

“One compact, one lipstick, one hand- 
kerchief and a nickel,’’ she enumerated 
gravely. 

Mowbray stared at her. ‘‘You mean, with 
you?” he asked at last. 

“I mean anywhere.”’ 

“That’s all you have anywhere?” 

“Anywhere at all.” 

“You were going to ask Elsie?’’ he asked, 
after a moment, still watching her. 

She laughed. ‘Well, I was going to try 
nm 

“Yet you could walk out of that house 
you intended to walk out—you brought 
your bag down before I suggested . Re 

His eyes fixed on her face, lit up with an 
expression so admiring, so brilliantly com- 
prehending, that Mary felt almost as 
though he had taken her in his arms. He 
laid his hand over hers, folded in her lap and 
held them in a close, warm grip. 

“You were going to walk out with your 
bag and your nickel and your crazy, gallant 
pride and your slightly disdainful amuse- 
ment at the whole business,” he said 
softly. “You incredible sport. You silly, 
courageous darling.’’ With a sudden ges- 
ture he laid her hand against his cheek 
“How much I’m going to love you, my 
sweet,’’ he said then. 

Over the tumult in her heart Mary man- 
aged to laugh with what she hoped sounded 
like lightness and not the tremulousness ske 
felt. 

“So you laugh when you're’ embar- 
rassed,” he commented, laying her hand 
back in her lap and reaching for the igni- 
tion. “Odd; so do I. Well, let’s get home to 
mother and plan your trip. But some day, 
my dear, I'll prove what I said to you; and 
when I do, I hope you won't laugh.” 

And she didn’t. 
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The Life of a Child is Beyond 


the 


Price of Pennies 


Remember This When Tempted to Buy “Cheap” Drugs 


CHILD'S HEALTH is too precious for experi- 
ment; a child’s life beyond the price of pennies. 
That’s something, of course, that every mother’s 
instinct tells her. The protective instinct that makes 
her value her child’s life far beyond her own. 
Yet—every day, principally through lack of 
proper knowledge, thousands of mothers gamble the 
welfare of their children on unknown drugs. 
The road to safety lies along the path of your 
doctor’s orders. And never to go against them. 


Doctors Say PHILLIPS’ For Your Child 


Now, when it comes to the very important—and 
frequently used—milk of magnesia,” doctors for 
over fifty years have said ‘Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia ... the safe remedy for your child.” 

That is because genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
marks what is known to the medical profession as 
one of the finest laboratory products the world of 
science knows. 

Made in a laboratory devoted to but ONE, single 
effort, the making of REAL Milk of Magnesia, it is 
the type of product your child deserves. The kind 
that every thinking mother wants her child to have. 


See That Your Child Gets It 


See that your child gets this; the finest that men know; 
genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. Get it for your 
own peace-of-mind. Get it in protection of your 
child. 

If you are offered a “bargain” substitute for the 
real Phillips’ article, ask your doctor before you buy 
it. He will tell you that giving your child unknown 
drugs is one of the most dangerous, most risky 
things you can do. You can get genuine Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia at any drug store, in liquid or 
tablet form—for a small sum. 





SAFETY 


FOR YOU 
AND YOURS 
IN THIS BOTTLE 





You can assist others 
by refusing to accept 
anything but the gen- 
uine Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia. Do this in 
the interest of yourself 
and your children— 
and in the interest of 
the public in general. 
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ALSO IN TABLET FORM: 
Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia Tablets are now on 
sale at drug stores every- 
where. Each tiny tablet is 
the equivalent of a leas poon- 
ful of Genuine Phillips* 
Milk of Magnesia. 


PHILLIPS’ 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 








“IT WONDER 


af other women 


WORRY” 


“I wonder if they know 
things I don’t... if I dare 
ask... if there is any book” 


hi; find these sensitive women 
everywhere. Not bold, not talkative — 
et modern and progressive, wanting to 
now, but not trusting glib, superficial 
information. These deep-natured 
women want the whole truth from the 
scientific standpoint concerning the 
intimate subjects of marriage and 
feminine hygiene. 


Few poisonous antiseptics sold now 


The main worry always has been the 
danger in the use of poisonous anti- 
septics for women’s intimate hygienic 
oe. In our mothers’ day there was 
nothing else, but today few of these 
poisons remain on sale, and those few 
are forced by law to display the tell-tale 
skull and crossbones on the bottle. 


Zonite takes the place of poisons 


A generation ago it would have seemed 
incredible that an antiseptic like Zonite 
could exist —harmless as pure water and 
yet far more powerful than any dilution of 
cresol or carbolic acid that could be allowed 
on the human body! Zonite’s penetrative 
power is remarkable and its action is gentle 
and soothing. No more burning, searing 
effects from cresol or carbolic acid! No 
more danger of the children getting their 
hands on a poison bottle! Zonite furnishes 
the complete solution to a woman's most 
intimate problems. 
Liquid and solid forms of Zonite 

Zonite comes in two forms— the liquid in 
bottles, 30c, 60c and $1.00, the semi-solid 


suppositories at $1.00 a dozen, each sealed 
individually. Many women use both forms. 


This free booklet will 
tell you 


Women have been kept 
in ignorance long enough. 

is frank booklet — 
scientific, clear—will be 
sent upon receipt of 
the coupon below. 


Zonite Products Corporation, Led. 
Ste. Therese, P.Q. wT CH40 
Please send me free copy of the book! 
bookies checked below.” a 
(1) Facts for Women 
(_] Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


(Phase print name) 
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| attractive, but not suspiciously so. You're 
popular, yet conservative, and you know all 
| the right people.” 

It made Felicia want to smile broadly and 

wiggle her toes like a little girl when Gwen 
was proud of her. She had been so afraid 
lof being a disgrace to Gwen and Nick and 
| herself. Yet she didn’t smile and her slim 
| feet in their peach-colored mules remained 
‘quiet and decorous on the chaise longue. 
She was so tired, she ached all over. No mat- 
| ter how happy she was, or how angry she 
jmight be, or how desperately something, 
some day, might make her suffer, she could 
not smile broadly like a child, nor stamp her 
feet, nor sob noisily like a child. She had no 
energy left for private emotion. 

“Thanks, Gwen,” she said dully. 

Gwen gave her a brisk little pat on the 
shoulder and left the room to see about the 
flowers for dinner. People were coming, 
Felicia remembered, and there would be a 
gay little dinner party before they all went 
on to the Carnival Ball. 

“IT don’t want to go,”’ she said aloud, and 
put her fingers over her mouth. It did not 
do to say things like that even to herself, 
because she must go, of course; and putting 
her reluctance into words only crystallized 
it into something hard and brittle that must 
finally be broken and left behind. 

Besides, it was the end of January and 
in March it would be all over. She and Gwen 
and Nick would be going to the Farm. She 
need never see Acheson Bates again, or any 
of the people she had met this winter, if 
she didn’t want to. She need never smile in 
her set, fixed smile up into a new man’s face, 
unless she liked the man, and she need not 
pretend to remember anyone she didn’t 
really remember. How delicious to think 
of watching the maple trees bud again at 
the Farm and following the thread of a 
brook to its mysterious ending that was not 
really an ending. Felicia sighed deeply and 
pulled herself to her feet. The maid had 
said her bath was ready. 

“Miss Felicia is not at home,” Gwen's 
metallic, decisive voice came to her as she 
passed her open door. There was a firm 
click of the receiver. 

“Who was it, Gwen? Why did you say 
that?” Felicia drew her chiffon wrap closely 
about her and went out in the hall. 

“That Brown person. You haven’t time 
to see him, darling, and besides that he 
never takes you anywhere in particular—”’ 

“But I like him—” 

“‘Nonsense.”’ ‘ 

It wasn’t nonsense. Felicia wanted to cry, 
not noisily, but weakly, foolishly, into a small 
handkerchief. 

“IT wish you hadn’t said that. He won’t 
call again now,” she told Gwen slowly. But 
Gwen had laughed lightly and gone away to 
dress. Gwen had no interest at all in Adam 
Brown except to see that Felicia did not 
waste valuable time on him. 

“It wasn’t fair,” Felicia thought angrily 
as she slid into her clothes, hooking and 
fastening them about her taut body. She 
had only seen Adam Brown five or six 
times, since her coming-out party. Six short 
evenings when they had gone to the movies 
and then somewhere for coffee and a 
chicken sandwich, and after that home; and 
they had lingered in the entrance to the 
apartment house, not minding the cold, 
hand clasped in firm hand . . . The movies 
were “‘nowhere in particular,’’ but they had 
been enough. She loved them, she wanted 
to go again. But now Adam might not 
phone. It hadn’t been fair of Gwen. An 
inner voice told her that it had not been fair, 
but it had been wise. Because Adam had 
nothing at all to do with her own swift, sure 
movements in building up her house of 
cards, the careful, strategic movements of a 
successful debutante. With an aching in 
her breast, she remembered Adam’s unruly 
brown hair and the way he laughed, deeply 
and long, his head thrown back, his keen 
blue eyes narrowed. Out of all the men she 
had met, why did it have to be Adam’s hair 
and Adam’s laugh that she remembered? 
Sharply, as she was winding her dark braids 
like a coronet around her proud head, she 
admonished herself to forget and be glad 
Adam would not phone again, She would 


be happier when they went to the Farm 
and the whole long, mad winter could be 
forgotten. 


“READY, DEAR?” said Gwen from the 
doorway. 

“Te 

“I think I’d wear the pearls with that 
if I were you.” 

“I don’t want to,’”’ answered Felicia 
slowly. She did not like the soft, slippery 
feeling of a necklace against her throat, but 
as Gwen watched her in cool, judicious ap- 
praisal, she reached in her hammered silver 
box and drew out the pearls. She clasped 
them around her neck and managed to 
smile at Gwen, who did not smile at her but 
finished a critical inspection of her from 
her hair to her slipper toes. 

“I’ve put Acheson on your right, and 
Sterling on your left at dinner, dear. You 
had better talk more to Sterling—”’ 

“So Acheson will be piqued, you mean, 
don’t you? Acheson has more money and a 
bigger place,” said Felicia rudely. 

“I don’t know what’s the matter with 
you,”’ Gwen flushed. ‘“‘You must be very 
tired or you’re going to be ill.” 

“I’m sorry. I wish we were going to the 
Farm now instead of waiting a whole 
month,” 

“Oh, the Farm!”’ Gwen shrugged. “Hurry 
now, and if you don’t feel well, say so and 
I'll bring you a bromo or something. 
Headache?” 

“No, I’m all right. Gwen! Mother!” 
Felicia sometimes said mother when she 
was frightened and forgot Gwen hated it— 
“‘we are going to the Farm?” 

“Oh, I suppose so. Terrible place.’”” Gwen 
did not look at Felicia again before she 
trailed back into the hall. It was as if she 
had forgotten all their plans and no longer 
thought that far ahead. 

“Gwen!” called Felicia after her, but her 
voice was weak with the new fear and un- 
certainty, and Gwen did not hear. 

Felicia sank in a heap on her taffeta bed- 
spread. She buckled the strap of one moiré 
slipper and left the other unbuckled. She 
was too tired. She wanted the Farm now, 
not just as a dream that might or might not 
come true a month from this moment, but 
now, as a refuge and a respite. She brushed 
the treacherous tears from her eyes with her 
limp fingers and wiped the fingers on the 
crisp taffeta. Then she remembered her 
other slipper. 

“Mrs. Garrison says to remind you it’s 
eight o’clock, Miss Felicia.” 

“Yes. Go away. Close the door.” 

Gwen came finally. ‘Don’t be absurd, 
Felicia. If you must cry, cry some evening 
when we aren’t having a dinner party. And 
please don’t go to Nick with that foolishness 
about the Farm.” 


THE HOUSE of cards was built very high 
and very triumphantly by the first day of 
March. That was the day they would all 
have been going to the Farm if Gwen hadn’t 
been sick and wanted to stay in town a little 
longer for some new nerve treatments; they 
were going toward the end of the month in- 
stead. Felicia had asked Nick and he had 
given her shoulder a little pat and said it 
would be fine then, buds on the maple trees 
and all. Two or three weeks wasn’t long to 
wait. And all these smaller parties, so soon 
over because of Lent, were pretty important 
to a deb. As Gwen said, they were the right 
start. 

“Start for what?” Felicia had asked sud- 
denly, as if she had just thought of it. 

Nick’s mild blue eyes had been vague and 
wandering. And just then Gwen had called 
him in a shrill, querulous voice from her 
dressing room. She wanted him to fix the 
clasp of a bracelet; Nick could always fix 
things. 

“Start for what?” Felicia was still wonder- 
ing on the first mad, blowsy day of March 
as she walked up the Avenue. Chill little 
winds chased around her ankles and puffed 
against her bare throat. She had worn a 
fall suit without her fur piece because the 
morning had looked so much like spring, 
and now the cold at her neck made her draw 
her coat closer. She quickened her pace and 
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set her chin due north. There was no one 
she could ask what she was wondering, no 
one who could tell her how to live in the 
frail house she had built. Last night, 
Acheson Bates had put a heavy, awkward 
arm about her shoulders and mumbled 
something that sounded like, “I could fall 
for you in a big way, F'lice . . .”” She had 
not mentioned that to Gwen this morning, 
for fear Gwen would say he might have 
proposed seriously then and there if she 
had been cleverer. But a cool, impartial 
little voice within her said that next time 
Acheson would say all the words—if she let 
him. 

“I don’t want him to say it,” raced her 
mind, maddeningly, as she walked uptown 
for the fun of walking. What a silly, crazy 
mind! Any girl would want to be proposed 
to by Acheson Bates; almost any girl would 
jump at the chance of marrying him. It 
was only she, a befuddled Felicia, who hesi- 
tated and listened to her mind’s sly whisper- 
ing. Gwen, even Nick would say that a suc- 
cessful début season deserved an Acheson. 
“The right start...” 

Turning right about face, Felicia hailed a 
bus to go downtown again. At first she pre- 
tended to herself that she had forgotten to 
buy evening gloves for the gown she had 
just charged and sent; then with a little 
swallow and a shiver at her own daring, 
she confessed, fumbling for a dime, that 
she was going to find Adam Brown. No one 
else in the wide world could help her now 
but Adam, and he hadn’t phoned or writ- 
ten or called . . nothing . He had 
understood about the Farm and the brook 
that disappeared; he had understood all the 
little jokes they had together those few 
evenings she had stolen to go with him to 
the movies—nowhere in particular; and 
he had understood Gwen’s swift, incisive 
words over the telephone. Maybe he would 
understand this; maybe he could tell her 
why she had worked so hard for so many 
months to build a house she didn’t want to 
live in... “Oh, Adam, Adam,” raced her 
mind with the wheels of the green bus. It 
was so simple when once you thought of it. 

She rang the bell at King Street and 
jumped to the pavement before the bus had 
quite stopped. 

“Watch your step, miss.” 

She couldn’t watch any of her steps at 
all. She could only let the “‘still, small voice’ 
—wasn’t there a poem or a hymn about it?— 
tell her which way it was to the newspaper 
office where Adam worked. 

“I'd like to see Mr. Adam Brown,” she 
said several times to several different sten- 
ographers before she found the right one. 

“Yeah, he’s out to lunch.” 

It was like a cold hand laid on the back 
of one’s neck. 

“Oh,” said Felicia foolishly, ‘Oh.” 

The right stenographer, the one who 
knew Adam’s comings and goings, did not 
seem to know when he'd be back. He might 
be on an assignment. He might have run 
into a shooting or a bank robbery. But 
sometimes he came back at twelve-thirty. 

‘Want to take a chance and wait?” 

“No; no, thank you.” 


SLOWLY FELICIA stepped into the ele- 
vator again and as slowly stepped out when 
it halted with a little jerk on the main floor. 
She didn’t look where she was going. She 
only remembered that Adam was the only 
person who could help her at all and he 
wasn’t there. He hadn’t phoned and he 
never would phone— 

“‘Sorry,”’ said the person who had jostled 
her so rudely one moment ago. Her elbow 
was seized and she was steadied against a 
rough cloth shoulder. 

“It’s all right. I wasn’t looking where— 
Adam!” 

“Darling!” 

A few evenings at the movies did not give 
a man the right to call you darling, and 
Adam had never called her that before. She 
let it pass with only a disturbed flicker of her 
dark lashes. His hat was off now, and she 
saw that his hair sprang from the top of 
his head as abruptly as she had remembered 
it. There were tears in her eyes because just 

Continued on page 73 
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DOUN THROUGH THE YEARS 
Daughters of Martha 


by I lizabeth, \ ‘ Munro 


Correct 

Letter paper,— 

a Social necessity 
"Twas | ng age in far-off Bethany, 

The Master spoke those gentle chiding words 
To Martha. And a-down the misty years 

Her name has been synonymous with toil. 


} ° . 
| wonder, if today, he dwelt with us, 
Daughters of Martha, in a world gone mad — 
eg We 
>triving to serve the needs of those we love — 
Driven to making bricks without the straw — 
Would He rebuke 


Our restle Ss nights 


us for our anxious days, 

— fear-ridden, lest grim Want 
Reach out and strike our little ones? Ah no! 

Surely His understanding heart would see 

That always, some must serve, must find a way, 
And bear the brunt of things gone wrong. He would 
Forgive the hurried prayers, the harassed thoughts 
That sweep at times between our consciousness 
And God's eternal grace. And He would know 
That somehow through the chaos of it all, 

We strive to heed the lesson that He taught 

So long ago. Pausing the while we serve 

To catch the echo of His voice — praying 


TT’. 


The day will come, when we of Martha's tribe, 


Our heritage revoked, 
With Mary's 


“Tuan! Tuan!” she gasped, chalk-white 
under her paint. 

“Eh?” Bobby spoke dully. The drug still 
held him in its numbing grip. 

Leis strove to haul him to his feet, whis- 
pering urgently in machine-gun Malay, and 
pointing to the window. 

“What's matter?” Bobby demanded. 
“Say, you're a—you're a—”’ 

An inarticulate sound, between a sob and 
a groan, burst from Leis. She was somehow 
transfigured—had been, since she had first 
set eyes on Bobby-~a little tigress, fierce 
and gleaming, all the sleepy voluptuousness 
fallen from her like a cloak. In her extremity 
a single word of English came to her. 

“Go!” she said. “Tuan, go!” 

Hurriedly she ran to the window and with 
strong fingers ripped the light latticework 
clear of it. Bobby had staggered to his feet, 
some notion of danger at length filtered 
through to his blurred consciousness. He 
stumbled across the room to Leis—and as he 
did so Prang Yok appeared in the doorway, 
a flame-shaped knife in his hand, and Tih 
with his killers close behind him. 

“Ah-h-h!” 

It was a wild-beast snarl from Prang 
Yok’s throat. He rushed forward, foaming 

and then stopped dead. Van Tromp had 
suddenly stuck his seamed red face through 
the open window, and his expression might 
have daunted the boldest. Moreover, he held 
an automatic in his hand, and there were 
half a dozen stolid Dutch constables behind 
= — levelled rifles. 

?”’ he said very quietly. 
this, ? rang Yok?” 

The Malay opened his mouth as if to say 
something, but Van Tromp waved him 
down. 

“Enough,” he said sternly. “I saw. 
Blackmail, eh, Prang Yok—as well as 
murder. Meintjes!”’ 

The stout sergeant climbed leisurely 
through the window, and advanced, hand- 
cuffs jingling at his wrist. Prang Yok stood 
perfectly still, his dark face working; then 
like a flash he whipped his arm back and 


“And what is 


shall sit in peace 
daughters, at the feet of Christ. 
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hurled the knife at the still dazed Bobby | 


Thatcher. 

“Ath-h! You at least die!’ he snarled. 

Van Tromp’s automatic had spoken al- 
most before the thing had left Prang Yok’s 
hand, but its report and a shrill scream were 
almost simultaneous. Leis had been hanging 
on to Bobby’ arm, looking up into his face 
with passionate adoration. As Prang Yok’s 
arm went back she thrust him roughly aside 
and sprang in front of him. 


VAN TROMP, a steel-grey man, Warren 


Thatcher and Bobby stood looking down at | 
the crumpled little figure on the floor. Ser- | 
geant Meintjes had just completed a hasty | 
examination, and shaken his head. The &ris | 
had hit Leis right over the heart, and she had | 


never moved afterward. 


The inspector said nothing. He was wait- 


ing for someone else to begin. Warren 
Thatcher shifted his feet uncomfortably, 
while his son was still in a daze. 

“I—I suppose,” Thatcher began awk- 
wardly, ‘‘there’s nothing one could do 
for—?” 

He gestured at the pitiful little heap of 


bright silks. The inspector grunted, his eye | 
on Meintjes and the constables carrying out | 


Prang Yok. 

“Na!” he said. ‘“There is nothing to do. 
It is,”’ he shrugged, ‘‘another of these affairs 
we foolish Europeans do not understand. 
Love’’ —he twisted up his mobile mouth into 
a cynical grimace—‘‘it is strange enough 
with us, who call ourselves civilized; but 
with these people 


He broke off eloquently. Thatcher looked | 


grave. 
“You don’t think she—she was in love 
with him —’’ he began, but never finished his 
sentence. Inspector Van Tromp whirled on 
him ina sudden blaze of anger. 
*‘Mynheer,”’ he said. ‘‘You have a yacht 
in the roads. This young man has a—a 
young lady there. For God’s love take him 
and her and yourself and sail away from 
these seas. Out! Voetsack! Or you will once 
again, maybe, try to comprehend our East.” 
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What will she do now — fifty 
years old—no position—nothing 
saved—no family to help 
her ?”” 

“Isn’t it terrible. I’m never 
going to be caught like that. 
Yesterday was my twenty-seventh 
birthday and I made the first 
payment on a Dominion Pension 
Bond. Later on I'll be able to 
retire—independent—and enjoy 
myself. 

“Don’t you expect to get mar- 
ried?” 

“Surely I do. Even so, I'll still 
get back the money I’ve saved. 
This bond will enable me to stop 
work when I’m forty-five, or at 
any time until I’m seventy, with 
a monthly income for life. Should 
I wait until I’m seventy, the 
income starts automatically.” 
“That sounds wonderful—does 
it cost much?” 

“No, it just costs me $100 a year, 
or $8.33 a month. That's easy 
to save, isn’t it? This bond 
costs $100 a year no matter what 
your age—and you don’t have to 






Please send me your Booklet “When Do You Want to Stop Work?” 


Tecan 


P.W.2 


“Poor Miss Armour 


DOMINION LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO Dept. 50 


Reise 


“Sorry, Miss Armour—but 
we must make way for 
younger girls” 





decide, when you buy it, just 
when you want your income to 
start. 


“The amount of your income is 
governed by the length of period 
between the time you make your 
first payment, and the date on 
which you decide to have your 
income begin. The amount of 
income also depends on the num- 
ber of hundred dollar units you 


purchase.” 


*‘What happens if you should die 
before you start to receive your 
income?” 


“Every cent paid by me would 
be returned in cash to my Mother, 
or any person designated by me.” 


Are you a young business woman 
—dependent on your own earn- 
ings? If you are—think of the 
future ahead. Will you be inde- 
pendent in later life? It will be 
time well spent if you send for 
our booklet—“When do you 
want to stop work?” We will 
send it to you gladly and without 
obligation. 


OMINION LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MEAD OFFICE = =< WATERLOO, ONTARIO 

































The 
Dancer 
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He produced a piece of pasteboard, upon 
which was engrossed in a fair round hand 

Mohammed Abdul, who had been to 
school across in India, did it—an invitation 
to Mr. R. Thatcher to pay a call upon his 
very humble servant. Bobby squinted at it 
in the dim light of an electric. 

“Well, by thunder—”’ he said under his 
breath. 

Mary called from the boat again, impa- 
tiently. Bobby strode to the quayside. 

“I’m going up-town for a while,” he said. 
“You might tell dad, if you don’t mind, 
Mary. I won’t be more than an hour, I 
don’t suppose.” 

And with that he was gone, leaving Mary 
Jordan stiff with astonishment and indigna- 
tion. It was nearly four hours later, and she 
had been asleep a long while, when a prau, 
passing in the dark close under the yacht’s 
counter, threw a laconic message aboard her. 
It was addressed to Warren Thatcher, and 
the millionaire, after one glance at it, turned 
grey-white. 


PRANG YOK sat back on his pluffed 
cushions, twisting the stem of his water-pipe 
slowly between his fingers. 

Before him, in a little cleared space of the 
floor, Leis was dancing; and at his side, with 
parted lips and rapt eyes, Bobby Thatcher 
was drinking in the spectacle, much as the 
unfortunate Kappie De Vries had done. 
There was a tiny orchestra hidden behind a 
grille—and behind the orchestra again, in 
the depths of the house, another team of 
virtuosos lurked. Virtuosos in murder, this 
time; half-a-dozen unpleasant looking gentle- 
men with crooked knives and crookeder 
features. They were gambling peaceably to 
pass the hours unt# they should be wanted. 

Leis was veiled, thus far—draped from 
crown to knee with a thick crimson affair of 
silk net. All of her that could be seen were 
her twinkling feet and ankles, for Prang Yok 
was a marvellous showman. His job was to 
keep Bobby Thatcher where he was, un- 
suspecting, until little Tih could report on 
his errand to the yacht. After that—well, it 
depended. If the young man’s father was 
reasonable, to the tune of sixty thousand 
guilders, why, nothing further would be said 
about it, and Mr. Bobby Thatcher would go 
free. If not, there were several unpleasant 
alternatives mentioned in that laconic note. 

Not murder, outright. Prang was an 
artist and knew how to vary his methods 
very well. The Kappie De Vries case had 
been a straight killing for the money he had 
brought to give Leis. This time, however, 
the layout was a different one. Marital 
affection, the sanctity of a respectable 
merchant’s home—few could be more re- 
spectable than Prang Yok when required— 
the intruding, brutal foreigner; it had all 
been rehearsed again and again, even down 
to the outraged little scream Leis was later 
on to give. 

It was°a neat variation on an old, old 
theme—and Prang~ Yok, sitting there, saw 
no reason why it should not succeed. The 
mere threat of scandal, of a report to the 
police—that, too, was contained in that note 
to Warren Thatcher—should be sufficient 
for the millionaire. Moreover, Prang Yok 
knew Inspector Van Tromp, and knew that 
he had small mercy for Europeans offending 
against the Asiatic code. 

Leis continued her dance, and Bobby 
Thatcher his stare. He shifted a little on 
the cushions, but it was not any idea of 
Prang Yok to let matters develop yet 
awhile. At an almost invisible sign the 
orchestra ceased, and Leis, still veiled, 
drifted behind her curtains. Prang Yok 
turned to Bobby with a smile. 

“Well, tuan ” he asked in quiet triumph. 
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BOBBY CAME to himself with a little 
gasp, as if he had been suddenly douched 
with cold water. 

“Gosh!” he said. 
vellous, Mr. Yok. 
any more of it?” 

“If you choose, ‘uan—in a while,”’ said 
Prang Yok in his most affable tones. “‘It 
pleases you, eh?” 

“T'll say!’ said Bobby fervently. 

The Malay turned to a small inlaid table 
at his side. ‘‘A little refreshment, éwan?”’ he 
enquired. ‘You will honor me.” 

Bobby drank —a queer-looking concoction 
of some sort, rose-tinted, rose-scented and 
effervescing. He set down his glass and 
grinned. 

“Whew!” he said. “What's that?” 

Prang Yok had been watching him more 
closely than ever. There was a little some- 
thing in that potion that did effectively what 
Leis’s dancing was supposed to do—stole 
away men’s souls. He clapped his hands 
again. 

“And now, tuan?”’ he said. 

The curtains opened, and Leis came out, 
slowly. She was unveiled now, except for 
the lightest of affairs across her face; her 
silks still trailed and floated after her——no 
crude danse du ventre stuff for Prang Yok; he 
knew too much; with her honeysuckle hands 
and tiny, jewelled feet she seemed the 
incarnation of some strange little goddess 
out of the Malay heaven. Bobby Thatcher 
caught his breath as she took half-a-dozen 
steps into the middle of the room. She swept 
the veil from her face and for the first time 
looked at him. 

And stopped dancing. Just for that 
instant, her feet and hands checked in their 
lovely rhythms; her little crimson mouth 
opened into a round O, and she gave an 
infinitesimal start at sight of the big, golden 
young man sitting by Prang Yok. Bobby did 
not see the check and start, for that some- 
thing in the potion was beginning to take 
effect now———nor did Prang Yok, for he 
was watching Bobby. Nobody saw it, and in 
another breath Leis had gone on dancing. 

Prang Yok satisfied that the drug was 
having its effect on Bobby, and then turned 
his slow, heavy-lidded gaze to Leis. She had 
never performed better, he told himself 
approvingly; there was a life, a vividness in 
her dancing now that was new, a magnetism. 
Prang Yok smiled privately; so much the 
better. A useful addition to her stock-in- 
trade. 

Behind the grating he caught a glimpse of 
little Tih, back from his errand to the yacht. 
It was nearly time—Prang took up his pipe 
again, and waited calmly for Leis to play 
out her act. 

In a few moments she did so, according to 
rehearsal. The tump-a-tump of the music 
grew faster; the odd stringed instruments 
wailed and sobbed; Leis danced on, her eyes 
cast downward, her lovely, lithe body 
rippling from one curve into another. Bobby 
Thatcher was not past speech; he lay back 
on the cushions, following Leis with the 
heavy eyes of a drugged moth. 

Closer and closer she danced, and faster 
and faster played the music. Then, with a 
final jar and clash of cymbals it ceased, and 
Leis flung herself, panting and glowing, on 
the cushions at Bobby’s feet. 

He did not move. Fascination and what- 
ever it was in that drink, had done their 
work with him. The thinking part of Bobby 
Thatcher’s brain was elsewhere—in some 
Nirvana, where time and space were not; 
only beauty and color and rhythm. Ina 
word he was just as Prang Yok wanted him. 

Little Tih now entered hastily, and whis- 
pered to the Malay. Prang Yok assumed a 
look of vexation and rose. 

“Tuan!” he said. 
visitor outside!”’ 

He stalked gravely out of the room, Tih at 
his heels, and the stage was set for the care- 
fully planned little climax. Now it was Leis’s 
turn for dramatics. 

Bobby sat up slowly, and he and Leis 
looked at one another. 

“Lord!” he muttered thickly. 
lovely.” 

But Leis flung a glance over her shoulder, 
and clutched his wrist. 


“That's certainly mar- 
Do we—er, do we get 


“Your pardon—a 


“You're 
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Go Home, Young 
Woman? Ha! Ha! 


(Continued from page 13) 
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power. Quite apart from any other consider- 
ation, to try to solve what is erroneously 
called overproduction by killing off, eco- 
nomically speaking, industry’s best custom- 
ers, is not solving the present problem; 
it is merely creating another one. 


FROM BABYS 
FIRST STEP 


AND THEN we must remember that mech- 
anized industry—developed and directed by 
men, let Mr. Martin please note—has taken 
from women nearly all the occupations 
which formerly kept them hard at work 
within the home. Half a century ago and 
less, Canadian women were making their 
own soap and candles, baking their own 
bread, spinning and weaving the cloth to 
clothe themselves and their families, making 
their own blankets and quilts. With the 
evolution of mechanized industry these old 
domestic crafts have been taken from 
women, and in doing so industry has 





To assure absolute protection and true 
fitting for growing feet, HURLBUT 
shoes are made in 241 size and width 
combinations. Naturally shaped feet, 
in shoes with no restraining feature, 
are am important consideration in safe- 
guarding health 
and happiness. 











Demand the 
Lenuine, 


aote cur. created new kinds of work for both sexes 

Na atbos in stores and factories and offices. Even the 

name food we bring into the home is half cooked 

P arbe., attached. or prepared when we get it, and in the ma- 
IND-L7e 


jority of city homes most of the washing is 
done outside the house. 

What, pray, is going to happen to the 
men who take over the jobs formerly occu- 
pied by women the Monday after Mr. 
Martin’s legislation comes into effect if: 
| the following Monday the women do their 
own washing; bake their own bread on 
Tuesday; make a dress at home on Wed- 
nesday; put down an old-fashioned larder- 
ful of fruit and jam on Thursday; fill in 
time on Friday by making all sorts of 
artistic handicraft for the home, now 
bought in stores, and on Saturday are so 
exhausted that they cannot get up energy 
to go to the movies? 

What is this changed way of living going 
to do to the volume of modern business, 
which is merely a development and elabora- 
tion of the old homecrafts? The man who 
got the job as ironer in the laundry, the 
man who took his sister’s place as book- 
keeper in the bakery, the man who so 
optimistically began fitting perfect thirty- 


A BOUT | sixes and outsize matrons in the ready-to- 

| Wear store a week ago, when auntie retired 

ea ir Al Mw 9 | home; the man who entered the employ of 

y OU ™ | the canning factory, the man who got his 


: niece’s job in the novelty department of 
ant) ‘the departmental store and the man who 
ie succeeded pretty Miss Catch-and-Skinem 
at the movie theatre box-office, will all get 
notice to quit before another week is out. 
| And then what about the arts? We will 
| assume for the sake of politeness that Mr. 
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Martin, having already blithely set out to 
commit’ the fundamental injustice of de- 
priving womankind of any right to self- 
expression and economic independence, will 
desire to be as fair as possible from this 
point onward. 
some’ women the right to develop their 
talents and enjoy self-expression in the way 
they are best fitted to express themselves 
and deny it to their sisters or cousins. He 
would not, for instance, say to the woman 
with artistic or literary abilities: ““You may 
paint pictures or write books and poems 
and sell them to the public because you 
write better poems and paint better pic- 
tures than your brother, and we must have 
the best art, whosoever gives it to us,” —and 
then tell the fine, practically-minded woman 
who would make a first-class office man- 
ager: ‘‘You cannot express your talents or 
sell them to the public; your fourth cousin 
by marriage, who is a saphead but a MAN, 
must have your job.” Even Mr. Martin 
would surely shrink from favoritism of that 
kind. 


IT IS DIFFICULT to treat Mr. Martin’s 
theory, which he has had the temerity to 
expose to public ridicule in a woman’s 
magazine, with anything but levity. 
since in this instance I am given the oppor- 
tunity to speak for my sister women of 
Canada, who must chew the cud of their 
reflections in silence, I cannot close without 
challenging any opinion which is based on 
an assumption that woman has not the 
same right to develop her true self as has 
man. Woman’s place in the modern work- 
ing world cannot just be considered in terms 
of economics, but of her mental happiness, 
which is a vital and fundamental need of 
every individual—man or woman. To 
countless thousands a career is life; it is 
the doing of the thing you want most to do. 
To propose that women as a sex should be | 
regimented into one groove, no matter how 
widely varied their ambitions and talents, | 
herded back into the home for economic 
reasons, without a thought of their indi- 
vidual spiritual destinies, betrays such a 
superficiality of thought and such a crudity 
of spirit that it simply staggers one. 

What Mr. Martin proposes is this: To 
deliberately sacrifice the talents, ambitions, 
freedom and happiness of women in order 
to mend (as he believes) thesbroken-down 
economic machine. Even if it were pos- 
sible, a sense of values should dismiss the 
remedy as inconceivable. As it is, such an 
attempt would only create far worse dis- 
order than we have now. The causes and 
cure of unemployment do not lie along the 
fantastic pathways traversed by Mr. 
Martin. When we honestly plan to dis- 
tribute the real wealth of the world and not 
juggle with food, shelter and clothing for 
profits we shall find a means for setting all 
to work to produce that which they will 
later consume. That should be the only end 
and aim of an enlightened and ethical 
economy. 





How H.R.H. the Duchess of Vork furnished her home 


Next month Chatelaine takes you into the charming home of H. R. H. the Duchess of 
York and shows you its furnishings—its color schemes—its home-making ideas. 

You'll find plenty of inspiration for new color schemes in your own home, as well as 
many ideas for furniture grouping in the beautiful photographs of the rooms, It's an 
unusual article of the type Chatelaine is specializing in during the coming months. 


In the November Chatelaine. 
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“Don't be so sulky \ 
— you play with 


that until you've ; 


had your bath and 
been sprinkled all 
over with Jobn- 
son's Baby Powder 
— then you'll feel 
good and happy 


like me.” 
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Johnson’s Baby Powder 1s so 
soft and cool to delicate skins 
that it really does make a dif- 
ference to baby’s comfort. Just 
test it between your thumb 
and finger and feel how much 
softer it is than other powders 
— and just as a suggestion use 
it yourself, you'll find it just 
as soothing as baby does. 


Ask your dealer about John- 
son’s Baby Soap and Baby 
Cream — no baby should be 
without them. 





JOHNSON’S 
BABY POWDER 


FREE SAMPLES! In order that you may 
test Jobnson’s Baby Powder, Soap and 
Cream, without expense, we will be glad 
to send you a generous sample of each— 
free of charge. Write to Jobnson & 
Johnson, Limited, Montreal. 
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be able to play little songs for them and 
cultivate their musical sensibilities because 
she will neglect to “keep up her music.”” To 
her husband her musical education is a 
failure and to herself a lot of misspent 
effort. Music as a means of passing an 
examination is one thing but music as a 
means of self-expression is another. 


THE SAME things which we said of the 
piano student apply to the violin student. 
Again, the mad desire to pass an examina- 
tion is the cause of the pupil spending much 
time on a few pieces and many studies, and 
again trying to build up a technique designed 
for a virtuoso violinist. Scales in abstruse 
keys, which have no bearing on the music 
in hand because the pupil will not be re- 
quired to play pieces in those keys once in 
fifty years, occupy a great deal of the time 
because they must be learned to pass the 


| examination. The pupil is so busy with this 


work that there is no time to learn to play in 


| ensemble with others who are studying the 


same instrument. The student has not the 
time to explore and to learn to bow simple 


| pieces as there is no time for experimenting. 


The violin obbligato to a friend’s song can- 
not be tried because the training has been 
along the lines of solo playing and our 
violinist cannot anticipate the phrasing or 
expression of a singer. As for playing in an 
orchestra, it just can’t be done. The old, 
self-taught, country fiddler gets more genu- 
ine fun out of his old fiddle, though his 
position may be everything that is wrong. 
Heaven pity the poor violin student whose 
position may be everything it ought to be 
but whose soul is so warped by technique 
and exercises that music is not a source of 


| self-expression but a series of technical feats! 


| 


Youth’s Face and Form 


The smooth unblemished bloom of a 
youthful skin, and the gently-voluptuous 
curves of a firm young natural figure — 
these, you know, are desirable, and are 
demanded by the lovely dresses of to-day. 
Re-Naitre can give you these charms, 
even though advancing years may have 
robbed you of them. 

Re-Naitre Rejuvenating Cream is the 
result of a scientific discovery which per- 
mits the combining of vital glandular 
secretions with oils of great penetrating 
power. 

It is these active gland hormones, mak- 
ing up Nature’s deficiency, which give 


Re-Naitre its wonderful powers of smooth- 
ing out age signs, lifting sagging muscles 
and restoring and maintaining youthful- 
ness in face and form. Recapture youth 
with Re-Naitre. 


y! not convenient to shop, order 
irect. Send $1.10 for VY. oz. 
Trial Size; or $3.30 for Standard 
Size 2 oz. jar. Use the coupon. 


f Compagnie Re-Naitre, Lte. 7 
40 Caledonia Road, Toronto. | 
EE re for | 

( ) % oz, jar | 

) 2 oz. jar | 
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| intended you to feel. 


| ALAS, THE same blight is upon the vocal 


student. Standardization through examina- 
tion is the watchword, and so let us find 
what this student has to show after passing 
a final examination—the ability to warble a 
song or two in bad French or equally bad 
German or Italian, the meaning of which he 
may or may not understand. A few selec- 
tions from grand opera and oratorio with 
vocalization complete the equipment of this 


| so-called vocalist. In many cases the student 


cannot read at sight a simple hymn tune, and 
already feels too big to take a place in the 
church choir. As for singing a part in a 
quartet, that cannot be done; all the training 
has been for solo singing. Probably the 


| student had aspirations for grand opera, and 


what vocal student has not? Many are 
those who start with grand opera in view 
but never get beyond an examination. They 
cannot sing a simple ballad in English so 
that you can tell what it is all about, and feel 
the things which the poet and composer 
They have been 
trained, but what for? And anyway, who 
wants to hear a selection from grand opera 


| at a church social or at a meeting of a local 
| service club. 


WHY SHOULD the writing of music and 
the study of the construction of the same 


| be left to itself? This is done to conform to 


examination requirements. Our three 
previous cases have been so busy with the 
overwhelming demands of technique that 
they have had no time to observe the 
construction of the music they have been 
studying. This has to be left to a later date 
and all done on paper. A student of English 
learns to speak, by imitation if you please, 
then to write the language, and then studies 
the grammar. If, however, he breaks a 
phrase or uses such words as “‘ain’t”’ he is 
corrected long before he learns the gram- 
matical rule. In fact we encourage children 
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to write letters long before they can spell 
and phrase correctly. 

Why not let a junior pupil try his hand 
at composing short phrases, or the more 
advanced pupil try harmonizing his original 
melodies even at the risk of writing consecu- 
tive fifths and octaves. No one was ever 
hanged for writing such things, and when the 
effect is bad it will be discovered when the 
piece is performed and remedies could be 
suggested. Of course if this were done, not 
so many would comply with the require- 
ments for examination but more would be 
done along the lines of original composition. 
Students would study theory not for the 
passing of an examination, but for the fun of 
creating something original and thus learn- 
ing to appreciate the sterling workmanship 
of the masters whose works they may be 
familiar with as a result of their singing or 
playing. 

There would be more writing of music for 
the love of it, rather than for the exaggerated 
sense of importance which the passing of an 
examination gives. There would be fewer 
theses written and laid away never to be 
heard by the ear of mortal man, but there 
would be more real music written and the 
writers would soon know of its defects from 
hearing it performed. 


WHAT, THEN, should be the new view- 
points in music education if our music 
schools and private teachers are to survive 
the onslaught of the talking picture, the 
radio and the depression? Must examina- 
tions be abolished? By no means. Examina- 
tions will be needed to set a standard for 
those who intend, and are fitted by Nature, 
to enter the profession; but examinations 
will be planned to make a student fit to take 
his place in the social circle in the first place 
and then later to go on to more advanced 
work if he would enter the ranks of the 
profession. The emphasis must be changed, 
for the average music student, from the 
study of the mechanics of making music for 
the purpose of passing an examination, to 
that of making music for the purpose of self- 
expression. Self-expression will be the first 
and dominant aim, the making of musical 
music which will appeal to the inner self 
of the student, and the acquiring of sufficient 
technique for the satisfactory performance 
of the music in hand at that time. Then as 
development takes place and a more satisfy- 
ing form of self-expression is demanded by 
the inner urge of the student, a larger 
technique will bt required to supply ade- 
quately the demand. Progress will be deter- 
mined by the emotional urge within the 
pupil rather than by the requirements of the 
syllabus of a music school. The music school 
of the future will lay more stress on the 
playing of an accompaniment on the piano 
than on the mediocre performance of a 
sonata which is years beyond the intellectual 
and emotional grasp of the pupil at that 
time. Stress will be laid upon the ability to 
perform music suitable for the family circle 
rather than for the concert platform which 
the majority of the students never reach. 

Then will the discouraged music student, 
struggling with the scale of C sharp minor 
F sharp minor, etc., turn his attention to the 
reading of simple music in the common keys 
of everyday life such as the keys of G, D, A, 
E, E flat, B flat, A flat, and C, with the 
relative minor keys in which our songs, 
hymns and lighter music are written. Then 
will he find the joy of accomplishment in 
playing for his friend or family circle, far 
away from the footlights’ glare which he 
would never have reached, and far from 
critical examiners who in their heart of 
hearts know that the candidates they listen 
to, do not know what it is all about. Music, 
for the fun of it, would make a good motto to 
keep before those who will be revamping our 
so-called courses in music before many more 
years pass. The many men who play in our 
town and city bands all over the Dominion 
are a shining example of those who learn to 
play an instrument not to pass an examina- 
tion, but just for the fun of playing. May 
the time soon come when the younger gener- 
ation will throw aside much of the bunk of 
the past and demand music for the fun of 
making music. 
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Development of the Teeth 


The development of the teeth has been 
found to depend very largely upon diet and 
sunshine, not only upon the growing child 
but upon the unborn infant through its 
mother. The benefit of cod liver oil, or fish 
oil and sunshine in the pregnant woman is 
reflected in her children’s teeth and bones. 
The spread of decay is prevented by 
restriction of cereals and the use of cod liver 
oil, irradiated foods and by natural sunshine. 

The explanation of these mysterious 
conditions came through experiments. It 
was found: 

That rats which had ceased to grow on a 
diet deprived of vitamins soluble in fat, 
could be stimulated to resume growth, not 
only when the animals were exposed to 
ultra-violet rays but also when the empty 
cages were irradiated. 

2. The effect of the irradiation of rats was 
contagious, since ones not irradiated when 
placed in cages with others irradiated with 
ultra-violet rays, acquired the advantages 
of their companions. 

3. A vast range of foodstuffs, including 
the inactive vegetable oils, acquire similar 
potency to that of cod liver oil when treated 
with ultra-violet rays. 


The activitable substance is known as 


ergosterol and, when treated by ultra-violet | 


rays, has such an antirachitic power that a 
daily dose of one ten-thousandth of a milli- 
gram or less suffices to protect the rat from 
rickets. A final crystalline substance called 
calciferol has been separated from ergosterol 
which seems to be the pure antirachitic 
Vitamin D. It has a potency of about four 
times that of the irradiated ergosterol from 
which it is prepared. 


The important points in connection with | 


rickets to remember are: 

That a sturdy body framework and good 
teeth form a fine contribution to the baby’s 
health. 

That good bones and teeth depend upon 
the character of the diet. 

That the diet operates not only upon the 
child itself but also through the mother. 

That cod liver oil, the fish oils, yolk of 
egg and sunshine, are of equal usefulness in 
the prevention and cure of rickets. 

That in the absence of natural sunshine, 
food itself, animals and persons, may be 
irradiated. 

That the specific Vitamin D carrying an 
enormous potency may be isolated and 
administered in the prevention and cure of 
rickets. 


TIME OFF 


A interesting l, isupe scheme for mothers 


by LUCILLE ROSTON 


HILE ALL WOMEN who are 

bringing up young families on a 

budget which does not admit of 

any hired help will agree that it is 
the world’s hardest job, they also seem to 
have agreed that nothing can be done 
about it. One of these days, Bobby and 
Betty will grow up and be able to wipe 
their own noses, and then mother will be 
able to sit down and catch her breath. 
Meantime, she must continue to work hours 
which the League of Nations has outlawed 
as barbarous——‘‘woman’s work is never 
done,” and all that sort of thing. 

Well perhaps it never is done, but at 
least she can have a little time off while 
she’s doing it. Eight young maidless 
mothers I know have proved it. 

At the beginning there were only two of 
them and their leisure was limited to one 
afternoon a_ week. On Tuesdays, one 
mother took the afternoon off while the 
other looked after the children of both; and 
on Fridays, the mother who had been free 
on Tuesday did double duty. The plan 
worked so well that their friends became 
interested, and now the group has grown to 
eight with a more than corresponding 
increase in leisure for the members. 

The system they operate on is, briefly, 
this. Every week two mothers undertake to 
look after the children of all eight from 
two-thirty until six, Sundays excepted. 
During this time, the other six mothers are 
free —free to go shopping, to visit, to havea 
few friends in for bridge or tea, to mend, to 
put up pickles, or just to lie down luxuriously 
with a magazine and read. “It’s simply 
heaven after four years without a single 
day off!’ one mother sighed, in telling me 
about it. 

True, the two mothers on duty put in a 
pretty heavy week looking after the fourteen 
young ones —three families have one child, 
four have two and one has three—but 
they've just had three weeks off and there 
are three more free weeks ahead to look 
forward to. Then they have a nursemaid 
to help them, for while no one mother could 
afford to engage a girl herself, the eight are 
easily able to pay for this part-time assist- 
ance between them. 

The nursemaid calls for any of the 
children whose mothers find it inconvenient 
to go out at the moment, and brings them 
to the “home of the week.’”’ When all the 


children are collected, the little procession, | 


with the three women in charge, sets out for | 
the near-by public park. Here they play in 
the sandpile or on the swings and slides. In 












So ee = Mother ay they ve too little! 


About half-past four they return to the 
“home of the week” for a light supper. 
While it is being prepared, the children 
wash up and set the tables. They take 
turns and make a game of it; even the 
tiniest toddler is allowed to help, carrying 
in the spoons. 

The small painted folding tables and 
chairs at which supper is served were the 
group’s one capital outlay. They were not 
expensive, however, and have proved an 
excellent investment. They save wear and 
tear on good dining tables and tablecloths 
and, when not in use, can be piled out of 
sight; and they are easy to move to next 
week’s home. 

After supper, the maid washes the dishes, 
folds up the tables and chairs and tidies up 
any mess the children may have made. 
Meanwhile the mothers, or the fathers, have 
begun to call for their offspring. 

On rainy days when the children cannot 
go to the park, they play indoors where a 
good supply of paper, colored chalk, scraps 
of bright material, old illustrated magazines 
and scissors are kept ready for such emer- 
gencies. With these, a favorite toy brought 
from home and a story hour, the children 
pass the long rainy afternoons quite happily, 
while the task of the mothers on duty is 
lightened by the inevitably lowered attend- 
ance. 

Even in good weather, the attendance is 
not always one hundred per cent. All the 
mothers enjoy spending at least an occa- 
sional afternoon with their little ones, and 
regard their club not so much as a place 
where they can park their children every 
day, as a place where they can leave them 
safely when they want some leisure. As one 
mother put it, “It’s just knowing that you 
can get away from them if you want to, 
that’s so grand.” 

The club has been in operation for over a 
year now and its members consider it a 
complete success. They report that not only 
have their own health, nerves and tempers 
been improved by their new opportunity 
for rest and recreation, but that their 
children have profited by the change. 





Don't... don’t give them 
an adult’s laxative 


From their daybreak waking moment 
till their drowsy-eyed “good night’? — 
how careful you are that no harm comes 
to them ! 

And yet — one of the very things 
you do to keep them well may be do- 
ing them harm! For do you know 
that laxatives made for adult use are 
often far too drastic in action for 
children ? 


Children’s commonest ailment 
Medical authorities warn us that 90% 
of all children suffer from constipa- 
tion. For in spite of balanced diet and 
ample exercise, children wil] disregard 
the urgings of nature in order to gain 
extra minutes of play! And constipa- 
tion results. 


Mother—watch for these symptoms! 
Bad breath, listlessness, lack of ap- 


petite, fretfulness — these are little 
flags of warning. Usually they are the 
telltale symptoms that your child's 


little system is being affected by poi- 
sonous absorptions which result from 
constipation. 


Give him Castoria 


Castoria is the ideal children’s laxative. 
It is made especially for children. It 





tastes good. It is gentle in action, does 
not gripe, children have no fear of 
taking it. And it never causes nausea. 


Castoria contains no harsh, harmful 
drugs, NO NARCOTICS. It is a safe, 
effective remedy for the relief of con- 
stipation in children — from baby age 
to eleven years. Purchase a bottle to- 
day — the Family Size will save you 
money. 


constipation 


in children 


from babyhood to lI years 
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ON FINEST FOODS | 


OF THE LAND | 


... when he pulls up a High Chair 
to these famous, carefully prepared 
Gerber’s Strained Vegetables... 


OSY CHEEKS, sturdy legs and arms, 
strong, white teeth—those are the 
things Baby deserves. 

And when you set any of Gerber'’s 
Strained Vegetables before Baby, on his 
High Chair, you're offering Baby health- 
building vitamins, body-building minerals, 
and other essential nutrients. 

Famous physicians and pediatricians 
agree on Gerber’s for Baby. They recognize 
that preparation at home can’t hope to com- 
pare with the expert dietetics, meticulous 
supervision, absolute cleanliness, and spe- 
cial equipment provided at Gerber’s. And 
they know, too, that Gerber Vegetables are 
always fresh—rushed to our kitchens at the 
peak of their ripened goodness. Gerber’s, 
you know, is strained five times finer than 
ordinary kitchen sieves strain — for easier 
digestion. 

Then, too, Gerber's exclusive process of 
pressure cooking retains vitamins and min- 
eral salts which in home cooking, tend to 
go up in steam, run off with cooking water. 

Gerber’s Strained Vegetables are pre- 
pared for Baby’s stomach. They provide the 
nutrition Baby should get. They mean less 
work for you—yet they're better for Baby. 

Wouldn't you rather spend the time play- 
ing with Baby than cooking for Baby— 
when it’s better for Baby that you do? 


Baby’s Own Cereal, Too 


Gerber’s Cereal is whole wheat and hulled 
oats, long-cooked in milk for added nutri- 
tion. Extra wheat germ, rich in Vitamin B, 
is also put in—and we believe it’s the finest 
cereal Baby ever had the chance to eat. 

Try Gerber’s Cereal, too, it’s something 
Baby will like! 


Your doctor will tell you which to use 


Strained Tomatoes .. . Green Beans... 
Beets . . . Vegetable Soup . . . Carrots .. . 
Prunes... Peas... Spinach... 4%4-oz. 
cans... Strained Cereal... 1034-0z. cans. 


Gerber's 


9 Strained Foods for Baby 
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FinE Foops OF CANADA LTD 
Pachers or Narmassr Deemer SG WinpdDsoR 


ONTARIO 
c-10 


Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario 

Please send me free: copies of 
“Mealtime Psychology,” by Dr. 
Lillian B. Storms and ‘' Progress 
in Infant Feeding.” (Enclose 10c 
if you would also like picture of 
the Gerber Baby by Dorothy 
Hope Smith, ready for framing.) 
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| HAT IS RICKETS? It is soften- 
ing of the bones due to defective 
absorption of phosphorus and lime. 


As a result, the bones of the baby 
are improperly developed and the infant 
will be bowlegged. The mechanism for the 
disposition of lime and phosphorus by the 
bone cells is out of order. It is a condition 
originating in the days long before birth. 
Fantastic as it may seem, this defect can be 
remedied by exposing the growing child to 
the rays of the summer sun—the ultra- 
violet rays—or by feeding him cod liver oil, 
yolk of egg, to some extent by butter or with 
foods which have been irradiated by ultra- 
violet light. 

Observations in Japan and other tropical 
countries, where sunshine is abundant 
though the diets are poor, showed an 
absence of rickets. 

Rickets is found chiefly in the industrial 
cities of Northern Europe. England is often 
designated the “rickets country,’’ where 
sunshine is limited, where much smoke pre- 
vails and where fog is common. The condi- 
tion is a seasonal one, reaching its height in 
May and decreasing in the summer and 
autumn, thus suggesting what is true, viz., a 
relation between the disease and lack of 
sunshine. 

Research and experiment in recent years 
have unfolded the causes of rickets and the 
simple remedies which control it. The story 
of some of these experiments is fascinating. 

In puppies, Dr. and Mrs. Mellanby 
showed that with a diet of cereals, lean meat 
and orange juice, rickets developed if the fat 
given was composed of vegetable oils, but 
that it was prevented or cured by cod liver 
oil, egg yolk or, to a less extent, by butter. 
Mellanby assumed that the effect of the 
latter fats was due to an unknown essential 
dietary factor soluble in fats, which was 
calcifying and antirachitic in its action. 
This factor is now known as Vitamin D, 


Baby Clinic 


McCullough, M.D.,D.P.H. 
THE STORY OF RICKETS 


Rickets occurs less readily in rats than in 
puppies. To provoke rickets in rats it is 
necessary not only to deprive them of the 
calcifying vitamin but in addition to give a 
diet containing an unfavorable balance of 
lime and phosphorus. Further experiments 
showed that in groups of rats fed on the 
same diets, those kept indoors developed 
rickets, while those exposed to sunshine 
escaped. It was also found that protection 
against rickets could be obtained by exposing 
rats for a much shorter time to ultra-violet 
radiation or by adding cod liver oil to the 
rickets-producing diet. Glass windows cut 
off the ultra-violet rays. 

The curative value of natural sunshine 
for rickets in children was established. 

In a Vienna hospital three methods of 
treatment were studied: 

1. Addition of cod liver oil to the diet 

2. Exposure to the ultra-violet rays 

3. Outdoor life 

Those receiving treatments (1) and (2) did 
not leave the hospital wards, but each 
method was equally effective. It is therefore 
thoroughly established that: 

1. Exposure to sunshine in summer prevents 
and cures rickets in children receiving a 
diet on which the disease developed in 
winter. 

2. Rickets is prevented in winter by the 
addition to the diet of cod liver oil. 

3. No difference can be detected between the 
curative effects of cod liver oil, of sunshine 
or of ultra-violet irradiation from an 
artificial source. 

4. The ultra-violet rays are the effective 
ones, since no curative effect was observed 
from sunshine that had traversed window- 
glass. 

5. The use of cod liver oil or fish oil by the 
pregnant mother has a fine effect in the 
development of healthy bones and teeth of 
the baby and the consequent prevention 
of rickets. 


Vour Baby Problems 


OUT any cost to you at all, through the co-operation of 

the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, 
Chatelaine readers may receive monthly, one of a very fine series 
of pre-natal and post-natal letters issued by the Council through 
its Child Hygiene Section and the Department of Public Health. 


If you would like to receive these valuable letters, write to: 


Mothercraft Service, 


Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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A weli-shaped head e 
a fine full chest ¢ 
strong back e 
straight legs e 
sound, even teeth e 


BOTTLED SUNSHINE 
helped to build them 


This boy’s mother knows that in 
winter, outdoor sunshine cannot 
supply enough of the essential bone 
and tooth-building factor—Vitamin 
D. So she takes no chances. Regularly, 
every day, she makes sure her boy 
gets Bottled Sunshine—Squibb guaran- 
teed cod-liver oil. 


Squibb cod-liver oil provides the 
abundance of Vitamin D that every 
child needs to build sound bones and 
teeth and, in addition, is a rich source 
of Vitamin A which is essential to 
growth and good resistance. Because 
its richness in Vitamin D and A is 

uaranteed, Squibb cod-liver oil has 
Sas the standard with many wise 
mothers. And it is economical, also. 
A smaller dose of Squibb’s supplies 
as much of both vitamins as a larger 
dose of inferior oils. 


If your child is growing fast, give him 
aoe “10-D” Cod-liver Oil. Often 
advised by doctors, it is specially rich 
in the bone and tooth-building aoe 
containing ten times as much Vita- 
min D as standard cod-liver oil. 


The Older Children should have 
Squibb Mint - Flavored Cod -liver 
Oil given them every day. Pleasantly 
flavored it is invaluable in building 
up resistance. 


FREE: Write today for free 
booklet, “Why Every Baby 
Needs Bottled Sunshine” 
to E. R. Squibk & Sons of 
Canada, Ltd., 36 Caledonia 
Road, Toronto. 


SQUIBB 


COD-LIVER OIL 


PLAIN OR MINT-FLAVORED 


Produced and guaranteed by E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, pee on ma chem- 
ists tothe medical profession since 1858. 
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Look for 
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and W bite Tab 





How they Wear! 


COLONIAL TOWELS ...so 
soft and thirsty and gaily colored: 
with a thick piled nap and the 
body, weight and feel of honest 
quality, are now available for 
homes that know value. 


Identified by the COLONIAL 
Made-in-Canada tab, they are 
the towels your pioneer Great- 
Grandmother, who made and 


bought things to last, would de- 
light in today for their remarkable 
wear: the kind the whole family 
will love to use— big and rugged, 
yet soft and caressing to the ten- 
derest skin! The smartest towels 
in Canada today. Ask your favor- 
ite store for Towels with the Blue 
and White Colonial tab. Obtain- 


ableinover 1oodifferent patterns. 





Try this Testwhen 
You Buy Towels 


The weave of a Colonial 
‘Toweldoesnotpull apart. 
That is one reason they 
wear so well. The weave 
of a poorly made towel 
pulls apart very easily. 
For long wear and satis- 
faction insist on towels 
with the Colonial tab. 








Made in Canada by the makers of the famous 


CoLoniaL 


DOMINION 


SHEETS AND 


TEXTILE 


Pittow S utes 


COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Montreal Toronto 





Hamilton 


Winnipeg Vancouver 








That Boy 


(Continued from page 4) 





habits. It is not impossible, by any means, 
to develop and strengthen the will power of a 
child. Hence if you would not have your 
boy to ‘‘sow his wild oats’’ because he is 
easily led, you had better build up in him an 
independent spirit. Independence can be a 
safeguard as well as difficulty. 

The corollary to ‘sowing wild oats” is 
“bad” habits. How are these acquired and 
can they be eradicated? It is only in recent 
years that the positive side of habit forma- 
tion has been considered. Originally all 
habits were ‘‘bad.’”” Now we know that it 
would be impossible for us to exist if we 
could not form habits, and therefore to 
speak of “‘bad”’ habits is to speak relatively. 
Usually what is meant is that a boy smokes 
too much, uses bad language, tells what isn’t 
true, squanders money, stays out too late 
at night and generally refuses to fit into the 
conventional pattern of his group. 

Fortunately ‘“‘bad’’ habits are not in- 
herited, although certain tendencies may be 
inherited, and if the home environment gives 
any encouragement the result will be, “‘like 
father, like son.” 

“Bad” habits can best be overcome in a 
youth by indirect means.  Fault-finding 
seldom gets satisfactory results. For in- 
stance, a boy will give up smoking if he 
comes to see that he cannot make a place 
on a team or reach some objective in which 
he is particularly interested. Normal boys 
during their early adolescent years are 
usually averse to soap and water and pay 
little attention to their personal appearance. 
But just as soon as they begin to get inter- 
ested in girls, immediately their appearance 
becomes very important in their eyes, and 
one usually finds a bottle of brilliantine on 
their dresser and a pocket mirror and comb 
become essentials. 

Thus to control “bad” habits one must 
work through some interest which is stronger. 
Boys are great hero-worshippers and they 
can be made to change their ways more 
readily and more effectively by bringing 
them into contact with persons, both male 
and female, whose ideals and character are a 
silent yet potent rebuke for certain ‘‘bad”’ 
habits which they have allowed to grow up. 


DOES YOUR boy refuse to work, and 
waste the spending money you give him? If 
your son seems to be lazy and hates exertion 
of any kind, I should suspect that he is not 
well. You may think it is just a matter of 
perverseness that he has no ambition. But 
if he has grown very rapidly and is all hands 
and feet, I should put his indolence down 
to his excessive growth. All normal boys 
should be reasonably active, yet all normal 
boys have lazy spells. An excess of laziness 
would suggest that you see your physician. 

If he wastes his money, that is another 
matter. Perhaps you didn’t bring him up to 
know the value of money. Did you give 
him what he asked for because he was never 
extravagant? Such a method will never 
teach the purchasing power of money or 
how long it takes to earn a certain amount. 
If he hasn’t learned the value of money, you 
are not going to help him much by continu- 
ally supplying him with the amounts he 
asks for but will not earn, all the while 
complaining of his shiftlessness. 


NOW A WORD about a boy’s leisure time. 
Every boy should have a hobby if at all 
possible. It matters not what the hobby is, 
but if it is one which he can enjoy through- 
out his life, so much the better. Every boy 
should be keen on games, but their value will 
be according to the spirit with which they 
are carried on. There is nothing better than 
good, clean sport to develop team-play. In 
games, one soon learns that there can be no 
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success for the individualist and the sooner 
that lesson is learned the better. 

Then there is music, than which there is 
no better hobby. It is just possible that the 
hobby may become a profession. But 
parents so frequently make the mistake of 
expecting every boy to study and like the 
piano. It is seldom realized that the piano 
and violin are probably the two most 
difficult instruments to acquire a proficiency 
in. No one would be particularly enthusiastic 
over Tommy playing ‘“‘Mary’s Pet Waltz” 
on the piano, but if he played it on a horn or 
reed instrument he might be applauded. Ifa 
boy can be persuaded to study the piano so 
much the better, but if he seems to be tiring 
and yet has a musical ear and enjoys music, 
why not try him on the cornet or some other 
band or orchestral instrument? These 
instruments set free much more energy than 
playing the piano. There is also the added 
reason that with a band or orchestral instru- 
ment he can in a short time join a Sunday or 
day school orchestra and the group enthus- 
iasm will keep up his interest. 


THE SEX impulses should be looked upon 
as allies and not handicaps. We are usually 
so busy harping on the abuses of this 
instinct that we forget it is basic in the life 
of everyone, and that if there were no sex 
instinct, there would be no creative arts nor 
would there be any sense of chivalry. A 
great deal of harm is done by an unhealthy 
attitude of treating the sex instinct as some- 
thing to be ashamed of and never to be 
mentioned. Every instinct has a power for 
good or evil in it and has to be dealt with 
intelligently. The facts attendant upon 
growing up should be given to your son in a 
natural, matter-of-fact way, either by your- 
self or your physician, and then let it go at 
that. A certain amount of excess is to be 
expected but it is usually harmless. Where 
persisted in, it will be found that there are 
other concomitant weaknesses and such 
cases should be discussed with a psychiatrist. 
But such instances are rare, and so beware of 
the person who specializes in sex talks. Such 
talks more often do harm than good because 
they whet the appetite for more information. 

If your boy some day refuses to go to 
church and says that he doesn’t believe in 
God, do not be unduly alarmed, because if 
you are, you will only aggravate the situa- 
tion. I have known boys to make such 
statements in an effort to startle their 
parents and feel themselves important. The 
best way to deal with such a problem is to 
refuse to be excited or worried about it. If 
the matter is treated objectively, you will 
find that the boy is probably confused in his 
thinking about religious things and if you 
do not get out of patience, you can probably 
help him to iron out his difficulties. He must 
be taken seriously but dispassionately be- 
cause it is very easy to lose a boy’s confidence 
in such a discussion by making light of his 
difficulties. Coercion is of little use. 

Our discussion has centred around the 
adolescent boy, and I should like to sum up 
by emphasizing two or three characteristics 
of adolescence. First of all, we should always 
remember that he is the same boy during 
adolescence as in his earlier years. There is 
too great a tendency to imagine that some- 
thing out of the ordinary is taking place 
during this period. Nature has been pre- 
paring for this development since his birth, 
and so I like to think of it as but the blossom- 
ing of the flower and that if the proper care 
has been given during the early years, one 
need have no fear of what will happen in 
this period. Then again, the average adoles- 
cent dislikes emotional appeal; he hates 
being kissed or fussed over, and this ex- 
plains why some persons fail with half- 
grown boys. They forget, if they ever knew, 
this characteristic and thereby lose their 
respect. The reason is that the adolescent is 
unconsciously reaching out for indepen- 
dence. 

The aim of all our discipline should be to 
teach our boy self-control. Some day father 
and mother are going to pass out of the 
picture and he must go on alone. Let the 
process of “‘untying the apron strings’’ be so 
gradual that our boy will never be aware 
as to how or when they were unticd. 
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- Brown Orange cake 


A lacey covering of shredded 





cocoanut complements a simple 
frosted layer cake. 


A SUCCESSFUL CAKE! 


N IDLE conversation served as the inspiration for 
this article. We were discussing just things in gen- 
eral—you know how it is; and, as always happens 
when old friends get together, the talk grew reminis- 

cent. Someone asked: ‘“‘Remember the time we were caught 
in a thunderstorm on the way home from the High School 
corn roast?” 

“Do I remember?” came a yearning voice from the 
chesterfield. ‘‘That was the night we had one of Florence’s 
chocolate cakes.’” 

Not much connection between thunderstorms and choco- 
late cakes, but one called to mind the other, right away. 

I don’t remember Florence’s reaction to the popularity 
of her chocolate cakes, but she never needed coaxing to 
make one for any of the occasions when the girls supplied 
the ‘“‘eats,’’ so I expect she was just as pleased as any woman 
is when she bakes a perfect cake. 

There seems to be something about that particular 
culinary achievement which appeals to housekeepers more 
than success with any other product. The average woman 
is always clipping a “new” cake recipe from the paper or 
magazine, in spite of the fact that she already has a box 
full of them. Soa few words about cakes are never amiss. 

There are three factors that need considerationjif you 
would bake a good cake. And that is true whether you are 
already an accomplished cake maker, or whether you have 
just returned from the honeymoon and are deciding to at- 
tempt your first cake. Briefly they are: 


The ingredients—quality and proportion. 
The method of mixing. 
The baking. 


A cake cannot be any better than its ingredients: it may 
be a lot worse, but that is due to faults in the mixing or 
baking. It is only fair to yourself to start off with high 
quality materials, shortening that 1s fresh and of agreeable 


or neutral flavor, sugar which is fine, eggs 
fresh and preferably of medium size. The 
liquid most commonly used is fresh milk, 
but milk in other forms—evaporated or 
powdered—will make excellent cakes. 
Other liquids, too, are frequently used in 
cakes, but whatever one is chosen pay 
attention to the quality. 

When it comes to flour, choose one that 
you can depend on absolutely. The ma- 
jority of cake recipes are made up by 
using a soft wheat flour, and the finer this 
flour is milled the better the texture of the 
cake will be. That is why packaged cake 
flours give such fine, velvety textured 
cakes: they are specially milled to secure 
the maximum fineness and still retain 
the valuable qualities of the wheat. 
Pastry flour is milled from soft wheat also, 
and excellent results are obtained from the use of it. Flour 
from hard wheat, or bread flour as it is called, can be used 
in cakes, but the recipe must be adapted and the resulting 
texture is not as delicate. 


AIR AND CARBON DIOXIDE are the two leavening 
azents we depend on to raise our cakes. The former is 
obtained by beating and folding the batter to incorporate 
as much as possible or by the addition of beaten egg whites. 
Carbon dioxide is produced by the action of heat and mois- 
ture on baking powder, or by the combination of an acid 

sour milk, buttermilk molasses, cream of tartar with baking 
soda. It pays to find out about the baking powder you are 
going to use, as there is more than one type. Some begin 
to react as soon as moisture is added, and some need heat 
to start the action. A double action powder releases some 
gas when the moisture is added but requires heat to release 
the full volume of gas. Study the directions that are sup- 
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plied with the leavening agent and use accordingly: too 
much or too little of this ingredient will spoil a cake. 

Flavorings supply the individuality of a cake, so the best 
is none too good. One may include here extracts, spices, 
chocolate, cocoanut, nuts, fruits, even salt, for without salt 
there is a distinct lack of flavor. A rich, full-flavored 
chocolate may be the means of making your cake more 
popular than your neighbor's. Pure extracts used alone or 
subtly combined raise a cake to a higher peak and, of 
course, everyone realizes the importance of freshness in 
spices, fruits and nuts. 

The proportion of ingredients will be clearly and definitely 
stated in a reliable, tested recipe. Standard measuring cups 
and spoons are used and the measurements are level. 
Shortening is packed closely in cup or spoon and for frac- 
tions of a cupful it is simpler to measure it with water. For 
instance, if the recipe calls for one-third cupful of shorten- 
ing, fill the cup with water to the {Continued on page 67} 
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one ol ae Vegetable loaf - Maryland Chicken rye Oe a: - Lemon Sane 


The Institute demonstrates the triple value 
of heat-proof glass in the kitchen 





by HELEN G. CAMPBELL, 


Director of the Institute 


BOUGHT the first glassware casserole I ever saw and 

took it home as a present to my mother. Paid an awful 

price for it, too, but I felt it was worth it when it made 

such a hit with her. It was something new and so 
different and very “‘tony.” 

But do you think I could get her to use it? No, sir! She 
admired it but didn’t trust it. It was glass, wasn’t it, and 
she didn’t want to smash her dish and have her scalloped 
tomatoes all over the place. 

Well, I wasn’t very sure about it myself; it hardly seemed 
reasonable. Still, the clerk had guaranteed it, so I kept a 
poker face and slipped it in the oven,—not the face. It 
worked. And thereafter it worked overtime. 

Perhaps you felt the same way at first. It isn’t so very 
many years since heat-proof glass was a novelty and we 
gave it its first trial. No wonder you were a bit dubious 
about it, for you knew what hot syrup could do to a gem jar 
and you thought of that ominous snap and crack. Nothing 





Food looks and tastes so appetizing in these glass dishes —some of the Pyrex and 
Glasbake ovenware photographed through the courtesy of the T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 


WRY NOT MORE GLASS ? 


happened, however, and it seemed none 
the worse when it came from the oven. 
What was the reason? 

The answer lies in the composition and 
process of manufacture. If we had known 
the amount of research, experimenting and 
testing which went on in the laboratory 
and factory before this new glass was put 
on the market, we shouldn’t have had any 
misgivings. Glass, you see, isn’t a simple 
thing. It is made up of several ingredients 
fused together in certain definite propor- 
tions and processed according to the kind 
of glass desired. What the manufacturer 
was after in ovenware was a low expansion 
glass which would withstand heat and cold 
and would not be too greatly affected by 
fairly quick changes in temperature. He 
wanted a tough, not too brittle, product 
which would absorb heat quickly and hold it well. It must 
be durable, transparent and with a certain brilliancy. At 
last he got the “recipe’’; he knew just how much of this and 
that to use, and he knew all the fine points in combining and 
handling them. So we got the glass. 

Well, you know how women are! They may be “‘from 
Missouri,” but when they are shown they’re all for progress 
and are quick to demonstrate their approval. It would be 
hard nowadays to find a kitchen which does not boast of, 
at least, a few pieces of oven glass on its shelves, and hard to 
find a woman who does not wish she had more of it. 

And what a boon these utensils have proved to be! In the 
first place, they save time and labor. You can cook your 
food and serve it in the same dish with all that “‘fresh from 
the oven” flavor and without last-minute fussing in the 
kitchen. In this way you can save dishwashing, too —and 
that’s something, isn’t it? Then, if it isn’t all eaten you can 
store the left-over in the refrigerator just as it is, or lift it 


into a small dish of the same worthy material. There are 
sets or nests for this purpose and many and varied are the 
foods they will keep in good condition, thus helping you 
save money, too. 

The dual, or rather, triple, uses of these dishes really mean 
that you need fewer dishes and less cupboard space —a point 
to be considered in the modern kitchen where every inch 
counts and must be used to good advantage 

Housekeepers like them; they are so attractive and food 
looks and tastes so appetizing in them. 

It does a good job of baking, taking up the heat of the 
oven quickly and distributing it evenly throughout the food. 
It does not scorch easily and if you grease the dish well 
before you fill it, you will find there is little sticking or 
discoloration. Even if this does happen, it is easily washed 
and looks like new. Some of these utensils have corrugations 
or ridges on the bottom——placed for quick, even heating. 

There is always a temptation to peek as food is cooking, 
and sometimes it doesn’t do it any good. You can see how it 
is getting along in a glass baker without lifting the lid, and 
some housekeepers have found this such a convenience that 
they fit the glass cover on saucepans and other utensils used 
in top-stove cookery. 

The list of these utensils grows all the time. Besides the 
casserole which comes in round, square, or oblong shape, 
there are pie plates, loaf pans, bean pots, utility dishes, a 
double compartment baker, custard or muffin cups, squatty 
little dishes to bake rosy apples, mixing bowls and, of course, 
a measuring cup. There are also such things as platters, 
serving plates and teapots. You can buy them all in different 
sizes, plain or etched, and can you think of a nicer gift 
suggestion? 

Here is another, though 


an even better one. Along 


about the time the papers are reminding you that there are 
only so many more shopping days before Christmas, mix up 
a fruit cake, pour the batter directly into a well-greased oven 
{Continued on page 70} 


glass dish —one with a cover. Put 
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let 4 be very modern and have 


An (id. F ashiotied Dinner 
next Saturday night 


by Josephine Gibson 





i+ is smart to be “homespun” about our meals. And, glory be for that, 
because now we can all enjoy with gusto, the simple, wholesome Can- 
adian foods. 


The things we eat are ruled by style, even if we don’t always like to 
admit it, but our natural tastes are with us just the same. If you could 
take a secret ballot of palates almost any place in Canada, you would 
find baked beans elected a national favourite by a decided majority. 

The patient art of baking beans did not go out with the olden times, 
but today the need of practising this art Aas disappeared. Heinz Oven- 
Baked Beans solved that problem, perfectly, and they will be the main 
course of our old-fashioned dinner. 

These tender, savoury morsels seem, miraculously, to have come from 
an iron pot on a crane in a blazing pioneer fireplace. Close by, of course, 
will be Heinz Tomato Ketchup, with its tantalizing tang; sly teaser of the 
taste at thousands of tables. 


a AS not to be too logical, we’ll start our old-fashioned meal with a 
new-fashioned drink of ice-cold Heinz Tomato Juice . . . the whole 
goodness of pedigreed aristocrats, sun-ripened on the vine. 


Next, we will have soup: one of the ten delicious varieties prepared by 


ee Heinz. Perhaps, you'll choose Noodle with Chicken, a delicate, savoury 
combination, or that other favourite, Cream of Green Pea, made with 
fresh, real cream. Whichever you choose, know this: each Heinz Soup 
is slowly simmered, with patient art, in open kettles; just exactly as you 
would make soup at home. Heinz soups are all ready for you to eat— 
just heat them—that’s all. 

You will probably wish to end your old-fashioned dinner with a 
pumpkin or apple pie. Before you get up from the table take a vote and 
see if it isn’t unanimous that this has been the most welcome meal in 
many a day. And you will know that, thanks to Heinz, it has also been 
the easiest one to get ready. 

A FAVOURITE CANADIAN DISH... Heinz 
Baked Beans are actually oven baked, in hot, dry 
ovens. Each plump bean is a golden nugget of 
goodness, packed with flavour, and lusciously 
satisfying. There are four distinct Heinz styles 
of baked beans; each ready to heat and enjoy. 
That bottle of Heinz Tomato Ketchup you see, 
is the world’s favourite condiment; for it gives 
ae sparkling zest to almost any food you can name. 


Another touch to your old-fashioned dinner is a 
dish of pickles and olives. Heinz offers you ten 
types of fascinating pickles; and those wonderful 
olives come from Heinz’s own establishment in 
Seville, Spain. 





= = THOSE EXTRA GUESTS .. . If word gets around about your having 

? F an old-fashioned dinner, friends are likely to drop in with innocently 

hungry mien. Be prepared for such a crisis, with the ideal, quick-to-get 

dish—luscious and nourishing Heinz Cooked Spaghetti, ‘Canada’s 

HERE’S HOW ... A toast with a tang! A gay Quick Meal.” We make our own spaghetti and cook it with rich, 
start to any meal when offered with Heinz imported cheese and sprightly tomato sauce. Inexpensive and takes 





Tomato Juice. This is not the juice of ordinary only a few minutes to heat. 


tomatoes, but the pure, fresh goodness (only a 
pinch of salt is added) of prize, new crop beauties, 5 7 


The healthful meal starter— grown from registered seeds, in carefully selected 
Tomato Juice soil, and pressed the self-same day they are H N ET ES 
a I VARIETI 


harvested Here's health! 
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FRIENDLY 
DINING 


OOM 


folderols and over-orna- 
mentation make this style 
particularly suited to the 
average home. Moreover, 
it is in the best of taste 
after the work of one of 
the most famous cabinet- 
makers of all time. 

The suite is made in 
Canada and is available 
in mahogany and walnut, 
beautifully polished, and 
treated with a_ special 


Director, the Chatelaine Institute 


OOMS have personalities—just like people. It 

doesn’t depend on any one particular thing; often 

you cannot put your finger on just what’s wrong 

or tell why it is charming. But you do know whether 
or not there’s a sense of ‘“‘rightness’’ about it. 

Good taste is more important than mere expensiveness. 
The furniture must be suitable to the size, shape and pur- 
pose of the room, the colors pleasing and harmonious, and 
the little details in keeping with the general decorative 
scheme. 

To illustrate the point, let us consider the dining room— 
not the richly panelled stately kind which only the very 
wealthy can afford, but the friendly cheerful place where 
the average family—-yours and mine—will gather three 
times a day. The room is moderate in size and partly for 
this reason we have chosen furniture of light, delicate lines 
a clever adaptation of the original Sheraton. The simple, 
graceful design, the small neat pieces and the lack of 





Dignity and simplicity of line are 

well illustrated in this pedestal 

table, and comfortable chair up- 
holstered in frieze cloth. 
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The plain rug, light woodwork and patterned wall paper provide 
an excellent setting for this good-looking Sheraton furniture 
of simple, graceful design. 


finish which protects its beauty and prevents water stains 
or marking by hot dishes. 

A successful dining room has a spacious airy look about 
it. If the room is not large, heavy ponderous furniture is 
out of place, but a pleasing effect may be achieved by 
limiting ourselves to necessary pieces of good propor- 
tion and simple contour. And of all the great styles Sheraton 
seems best adapted for the purpose. 

The table should be of a size to accommodate the family 
with extensions for those times when we entertain. An 
advantage of the pedestal type shown is the absence of side- 
legs to interfere with seating. The brass paw foot is an 
interesting detail copied from the original design. 

Side chairs and armchair have the straight tapering legs 
and rectangular back which characterize the Sheraton style. 
The seats are upholstered with frieze cloth, although in the 
illustration they are shown with slip covers of glazed chintz. 

Sheraton made a specialty of sideboards. His designs are 
distinguished by their curved fronts {Continued on page 70} 


Photographs, courtesy of Eaton's—College Street. Malcolm No-Mar 
furniture from the Andrew Malcolm Furniture Comer any, Limited. 
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Casserole of Ham and Potatoes 


Remove the rind and excess fat from a 
slice of ham cut about one inch thick. Place 
in a casserole and add enough very thinly 
sliced, peeled potatoes for the required num- 
ber of servings, sprinkling lightly with flour 
between the layers. Add hot milk to just 
cover the potatoes, put on the lid and bake 
in a slow oven—325 degrees Fahr.— for 114 
hours or until the ham and potatoes are 
thoroughly cooked. The salt of the ham 
should be sufficient to season the potatoes. 
More hot milk may be added during the 
cooking if necessary, and the cover should be 
removed for the last few minutes to allow 
the potatoes to brown on the top. 


Savory Baked Codfish Rolls 


About two pounds of cod 
steak 
4 Tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice 
1 Teaspoonful of grated onion 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
Flour 
Chopped parsley 


Wipe the fish, remove any bones, and cut 
into rectangular pieces for serving. Combine 
the melted butter, lemon juice, onion and 
salt and mix thoroughly. Dip each piece of 
fish in this mixture, form into individual 
rolls and tie or fasten with toothpicks 
Place in a greased oven glass baking dish 
or-6n an oven giass platter and pour the 
remainder of the butter mixture over them. 
Bake for about half an hour in a moderate 
oven—325 to 350 degrees Fahrenheit. Brown 
under the broiler if desired, sprinkle with 
chopped parsley and serve from the baking 
dish. 


Baked Rice and Eggs With Tomato Sauce 
4 Cupful of rice 
Boiling salted water 

2 Cupfuls of canned tomatoes 
\% to % Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Small onion sliced 

3 to 4 Whole cloves 

IT Bay leaf 

2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 

5 Eggs 
34 Cupful of buttered crumbs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of grated 

nippy cheese 


Cook the rice in the boiling salted water 
until tender, drain, rinse in cold water and 
steam over hot water. Add the salt, onion, 
cloves and bay leaf to the tomatoes and 
simmer for about ten minutes. Strain and 
add the hot liquid gradually to the butter 
and flour which have been thoroughly 
blended. Stir and cook until thickened. 
Place the rice in the bottom of a shallow, 
greased glass baking dish and break the eggs 
carefully on to the rice. Cover with the 
tomato sauce and sprinkle the top with 
buttered crumbs mixed with the grated 





A variety of the oven-baked glass dishes. 


cheese. Bake in a slow oven—275 degrees 
Fahr.—until the eggs are set—about fifteen 
to twenty minutes. Serve at once in the 
baking dish. 


Mixed Vegetable Loaf 


1 Cupful of cooked carrots 
1 Cupful of cooked or canned peas 
1 Cupful of cooked celery 
14 Cupful of chopped nuts 
(peanuts, walnuts or pecans) 
2 Cupfuls of soft bread crumbs 
3 Tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
4 Cupful of vegetable water 
2 Eggs 
34 Teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper 


Dice the carrots, chop the celery and mix 
all the vegetables and the chopped nuts. 
Bits of other cooked and diced vegetables 
may be added if desired. Mix the bread 
crumbs with the melted butter, reserve 
about quarter cuprul and mix the rest with 
the vegetables and nuts. Add the vegetable 
water, the beaten eggs and seasonings and 
pack into a greased glass loaf pan. Cover the 
top with the reserved crumbs and bake in a 
moderate oven—350 to 375 degrees Fahr.— 
for about half an hour. Serve hot with 
tomato sauce. 


Maryland Chicken En Casserole 
1 to 3 Pound chicken 
1 Egg 
11% Teaspoonfuls of salt 
2 Cupfuls of bread crumbs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
6 Slices of bacon 
Fresh parsley 


Clean the chicken and cut into pieces 
suitable for serving. Beat the egg well. 
Add the salt, and cover all parts of the 
chicken with the mixture. Then roll each 


piece in the bread crumbs until the entire 
surface is covered and arrange the pieces in 
a well-buttered oval glass casserole. Dot 
with bits of butter and bake in a hot oven 

425 degrees Fahr.—for approximately 
one and a quarter hours. Serve from the 
baking dish garnished with the bacon which 
has been cooked to crisp curls and with 
sprigs of fresh parsley. This is an easy and 
very delicious method of preparing chicken 
and will serve six persons. 


Ramekin of Lobster 


2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
14 Teaspoonful of finely chopped 
onion 
2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped 
celery 
1 Tablespoonful of chopped 
carrot 
1¢ Cupful of chopped peeled 
mushrooms 
3 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
114 Cupfuls of stock (water and 
Bouillon cubes may be used) 
1 Cupful of flaked lobster 
Salt and pepper and paprika 
Dash of Worcestershire sauce 
1 Teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley 


Melt the butter, add the chopped vege- 
tables and cook, stirring frequently until 
delicately browned. Add the flour and stir 
until blended and smooth. Gradually add 
the stock, stirring constantly until thick- 
ened. Simmer until the vegetables are 
tender. Add the flaked lobster and season to 
taste with salt, pepper and paprika. Adda 
dash of Worcestershire or other condiment 
sauce and the chopped parsley. When piping 
hot, turn into lightly buttered individual 
glass ramekins and cover the top with fine 
bread crumbs. Dot with butter and place in 
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a hot oven—425 to 450 degrees Fahr.— until 
nicely browned. Serve in the ramekins, 
Five or six servings. 


Apple Up-side Down Cake 


14 Cupful of shortening 
'., Cupful of sugar 
1 Egg 
1!. Cupfuls of sifted pastry or 
cake flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
1, Cupful of milk 
34 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
3 to 4 Firm fleshed apples 
2 Teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 
14 Cupful of sugar 


Cream the shortening, add the sugar 
gradually and continue creaming until the 
mixture is light and fluffy. Add the well- 
beaten egg and combine thoroughly. Sift 
the flour, measure and sift again with the 
baking powder and salt, then add _ alter- 
nately with the milk to the first mixture. 
Add the vanilla. 

Peel the apples, cut in quarters, and 
remove the core, then cut in thin slices. 
Arrange a layer of these thin slices in the 
bottom of a very well-buttered square glass 
baking dish and sprinkle with half of the 
cinnamon and sugar which have been mixed 
together. Cover with another layer of apple 
slices and the remainder of the cinnamon 
and sugar mixture. Pour the cake mixture 
carefully over the apples, smoothing it with 
a spatula into the corners of the dish. Bake 
in a fairly slow oven—300 to 325 degrees 
Fahr.—for about three-quarters of an hour. 
Allow to cool for two or three minutes; 
loosen the edges and turn out on to a serving 
dish. Serve hot with hard sauce. 


Lemon Soufflé 


214 Teaspoonfuls of minute 
tapioca 
Pinch of salt 
1 Cupful of milk 
1 Cupful of sugar 
3 Egg volks 
1 Tablespoonful of melted 
butter 
Grated rind and juice of one 
lemon 
3 Egg whites 


Scald the milk and add the tapioca and 
salt to it. Cook over hot water, stirring 
frequently until the tapioca is clear (about 
fifteen minutes). Add the sugar and cool the 
mixture. Beat the egg yolks until thick and 
light colored, add the melted butter and the 
lemon rind and juice. Add to the tapioca 
mixture, combine well and fold in the egg 
whites which have been beaten until stiff. 
Turn into a lightly buttered glass baking 
dish or into individual glass custard cups, 
set in a pan of water and bake for thirty to 
forty minutes in a slow oven —325 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Serve at once. 
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Play Room 


(Continued from page 26) 





adult. It is hardly fair that block castles 
should be destroyed merely chat the floor 
should be meticulously mopped, or an 
intricate railway system have to be demol- 
ished nightly because Aunt Jennie doesn’t 
think children should be allowed to leave 
their toys lying around. Young children 
cannot be expected to put things away all 
by themselves, but they do enjoy “helping” 
if it is made an enjoyable and not too strict 
process. Where they choose to put things 
and the way they hang things up themselves 
looks pretty good to them even if it is not 
perfect to adult eyes. Let them do it to 
their own satisfaction as much as possible. 

The downstairs clothes cupboard or hall- 
way should also have low clothes and rubber 
space if the children are to learn to use 
them themselves. 


THE BATHROOM is probably the most 
perfectly furnished and decorated room for 
its purpose in the modern house, but it 
certainly was not built in scale for the child 
members of the family. These difficulties 
can be at least partially overcome by seeing 
that there is a small, easily moved stool of 
the right height for the child to get at the 
wash basin comfortably, the right type of 
toilet seat chosen, and an easily accessible 
place for toothbrush, tooth paste, towel and 
drinking glass. These latter can often be 
placed to better advantage in the child's 
own room. 

The kitchen, too, was planned for none 
but adults and yet it holds a great fascina- 
tion for children. It is dangerous for them 
to try to stir anything on the stove and 
dismal to attempt doing dishes from their 
low elevation. Since there is no real reason 
why their ambition to help should be 
squelched at a time when it is probably 
more passionate than it will ever be again, a 
small easily moved stool of the right height 
will, here too, be found very useful. 

If the children have some or all of their 
meals in the kitchen or breakfast room, it is 
worth while seeing that they are really 
seated at a comfortable height. No regula- 
tion table can be eaten from comfortably 
by a small child sitting on a regulation 
height chair or bench, but any bench can 
be made right if a child is given a thick pad 
or “‘tuffet’’ of the right thickness to bring 
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his hands up to a working relationship with 
the table. Any chair can be easily converted 
by screwing in four door stoppers of the 
right height and color in the four legs. 

This latter idea can also be made use of 
in the dining room if the child eats there or 
has special meals there. It is so much more 
satisfactory than a slippery cushion, is not 
conspicuous and does not spoil the chair in 
any way. 


MOST BASEMENTS nowadays are dry, 
airy and bright and afford a really ideal 
place for such childhood activities as necessi- 
tate pounding, punching, sliding, swinging, 
and even digging. It is seldom difficult or 
even expensive to have a good portion of the 
basement partitioned off with wall board. 
The finishing of the room can be done as 
elaborately or as simply as one wishes. 
Flooring, wall board and paint can trans- 
form it into a real room or it can be left as 
merely a partitioned portion of the base- 
ment. When the children are small and 
boys, this is quite as acceptable as something 
more finished. They want work benches, 
walls where they can drive nails and hang 
their tools, a punching bag, a swing, a slide, 
a gymnasium bar; even a sandbox can be 
put to very efficient use. It is amazing how 
much original construction work will go on 
in a room like this. 

Children love to climb and swing and 
hang head down, and a doorway gymnasium 
offers a very good indoor means of indulging 
in these perfectly normal proclivities. This 
can be quickly and firmly adjusted in any 
doorway without damage to the woodwork, 
or it can be put in the basement play room. 
The doorway of the child’s own room is 
often a very good place. In some homes 
the wide doorway between the dining room 
and living room is the chosen place. Where 
this is allowed the gymnasium is a very 
much used piece of apparatus, for there is 
naturally a much greater thrill in ‘‘stunting”’ 
before an appreciative audience than in 
hanging by one’s heels all by one’s self. Of 
course the gymnasium can be removed at a 
moment's notice when “that kind” of 
company is scheduled to arrive. 

Unless there is absolutely no other avail- 
able space, the fact of having children need 
not mean a backyard desert. Children love 
flowers and take a corresponding joy with 
their parents in having a garden. 

If you love a garden, have one and rest 
assured your children will love it, too. Do 
not shut them out. Leave grass space for 
them to run and roll. Set one corner apart 
for a sandbox and also have, if possible. a 
swing or slide. Let each have a garden plot 
of their own, no matter how tiny, and let 
them plant and tend it as they wish. There 
will still be space for bushes and blossoms 
for all even in the most modern of city lots. 


November Chatelaine will take you room by room, through the 
charming London home of the Duke and Duchess of York—giving you 
enthralling new color combinations and furnishing ideas that may be 
adapted in your own home. An intimate, charming picture of a royal 


home. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
THAT ARE NEWS 


This year, more than ever we want our gifts to be original—Thus 


Chatelaine will fill the November issue with gift ideas—suggestions 


pleasure to make as to receive. 


IN THE NOVEMBER CHATELAINE 
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COUNT ME OUT 
FOR SUPPER, 

LOVE, I'VE NO 

APPETITE AT 











JUST AS YOU SAY, DEAR, 
SIT DOWN AND MAKE 
YOURSELF COMFORTABLE 





(2) THIs IS AN OLD TRICK, 
BUT I'LL BET 
ITLL WoRK 


BUT oF COURSE You 
WON'T CARE FOR 1 
» ANY ! 










(4 LIBBY'S You SAy...\WELL THOSE 
ARE BEANS......WHAT A 
WONDERFUL SAUCE 


NOT A BEAN ...... AND 
REMEMBER. IT'S BAD 
MANNERS TO WIPE. 
OFF YOUR PLATE | 










IBBY’S Pork and Beans are made to order 

for wayward appetites! Tender, mellow- 
cooked Canadian pea-beans ... blended with 
choice pork... in a sumptuous tomato sauce! 
Try Libby’s next time and notice the difference. 


Made in the Libby kitchens at Chatham, Ont. 


Eo Mir y Vareg Li s BY’S 
PORK ano BEANS 


MADE IN CANADA 


Libby’s Pork and Beans 

come in 16-0z., 18-oz., 

and the big family size 
z. tins 
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1 BREAKFAST 
Chilled Melon 
Cereal 
Scrambled Eggs with 
Broiled Tomatoes 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Cocoa 


g Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Toasted Rolls 
Coffee 


Jam 
Cocoa 


3 Stewed Apricots 
Bread and Milk 
Bran Muffins Honey 
Coffee Cocoa 


“ Sliced Oranges 
Bacon Curls 
Marmalade 
Cocoa 


Toast 
Coffee 


5 Apples Cooked in Syrup 
Cereal 


Coffee Cake Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 


7 Cereal with Sliced Peaches 
French Pancakes* 
Maple Syrup 
ffee r 


Fried Ham and Eggs 
Toast 


Coffee Cocoa 


9 (Thanksgiving) 
Honeydew Melon 
Cereal 
Plain Omelet 


Fresh Plums 
Cereal 
Honey 
Cocoa 


Toast 
Coffee 


1 1 Stewed Prunes 
Cereal 

Corn Muffins 
Coffee 


Jelly 
Cocoa 


12 


Toast 
Coffee 


Fresh Pears 
Bacon 
Jam 


Cocoa 


13 


Scones 
Coffee 


Orange Juice 
Cereal 
Conserve 


14 


Toast 
Coffee 


Sliced Bananas 
Cereal 
Jam 
Cocoa 


15 


Bacon 
Coffee 


Grapes 
Waffles 
Maple Syrup 
Cocoa 
16 Apples 
Cereal 
Soft-cooked Eggs 


Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 





LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Molded Fruit Salad 
Cream Dressing 
Hot Rolls 
Chocolate Layer Cake 
Nut Macaroons 
Tea Cocoa 
Cold Sliced Tenderloin 
Cabbage Salad 
Fresh Apple Sauce 
Ginger Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Bean Soup 
Crackers 
Fruit Cup 
Filled Cookies 
Tea 


Cheese 
Cocoa 


Potato Salad with 

Hard-cooked Eggs 

Jellied Apricots 
Cup Cakes 

| Tea Cocoa 


Browned Hash 
| Tomato Sauce 
| Head Lettuce Salad 
Canned Pineapple 
Tea Cocoa 


| Cream of Asparagus Soup 


| Cucumber and Onion Salad 
| Brown Rolls 
Stewed Plums 
Iced Cake (use left-over 
cottage pudding) 
| Tea Cocor 


| Creamed Chipped Beef 

| Shi Tomatoes 

| Toasted Rolls 
Jam Tarts 

Tea Cocoa 


Mixed Vegetable Salad 
| Toasted Cheese Fingers 
| Angel Cake, Chocolate Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 


| Asparagus on Toast 

with Cheese Sauce 

} Sliced Cucumbers 

Fresh Fruit 

Pound Cake 
Cocoa 


Chicken Croquettes 
| Sweet Pickles 
Waldorf Salad 
Nut Bread 
Tea Cocoa 


Spanish Omelet 
Canned Berries 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Vegetable Soup 
Cold Meat Loaf 
|) Raw Carrot and Pepper Salad 
Prune Whip 
Tea Cocoa 


| 
. 
| 





Fried Egg Plant 
Head Lettuce Salad 
Sliced Peaches and Cream 
Wafers 
Tea Cocoa ~ 


Corn Chowder 
Sliced Tomatoes 
| Muffins fToney 
| Tea Socoa 
| 


Creamed Eges and Mushrooms 
on Toast Points 
Celery Pickles 
Chilled Melon 
Fancy Cakes 
Tea Cocoa 


Mulligatawny Soup 
Raw Carrot, Celery and 
Orange Salad 

Rolls 


Tea 


_ Jam 
Cocoa 


a 
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DINNER 
Julienne Soup 
Dressed Tenderloin 
Creamed Potatoes 














BREAKFAST 


17 


Tomato Juice 
Bread and Hot Milk 

















LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


| 
| Baked Stuffed Green Peppers 
| Peach, Pear and Grape 
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DINNER 
Steamed Salmon Loaf 
Egg Sauce 
Potato Balls 



































Baked Tomatoes Graham Gems : Jelly Salad Scalloped Tomatoes 
Vanilla Ice Cream Coffee Cocoa _. Chelsea Buns ; Apple Crisp 
Coffee Caramel Sauce Tea i Tea ae —t ‘ocoa __ Coffee rea a 
Broiled Liver Bacon Lamb Stew 
Fried Onions 18 Melon Baked Sweet Potatoes Dumplings 
Hashed Browned Potatoes Cereal Stewed Plums os ( ee 
Peas Toast Jam Cookies poe Nees SOE 
Peach Custard Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Baked Pears Lemon Sauc e 
Coffee Tea Coitee Pea 
Pot Roast of Beef 19 | Cream of Tomato Soup Oven-cooked Steak 
Boiled Potatoes Oranges Toasted Cheese Sandwiches Mashed Potatoes, Turnips 
Mashed Turnips Scrambled Eggs | Dill Pickles Jelhed Fruits te 
Steamed Plum Roly-Poly Toast Jelly Fresh Apple Sauce Whipped Cre ” ’ 
Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Cofice “ea “a 
Cream of Celery Soup Finnan Haddie Cream of Pea Soup (Vegetable 
Cold Sliced Pot Roast 20 Agelcots cooked in Milk ate) Fried Egg Plant 
Baked Potatoes Cereal Pan-fried Potatoes Carrots, Spinach Steamed 
Brussels Sprouts ee “enned Fruit Rice with Cheese Sauce 
Chocolate Blanc Mange — en Se Tea anned | eink Ice Cream with Diced Fruits 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
g eee te Meat Bails — 
Breaded Veal Cutlets 7 Mars - i aoe henna 
Mashed Potatoes Carrots 21 Grapefruit : — rs . — ‘ cod P ct - 
: > ° Milk Toast elery Urls icec tatoes 
Cottage Pudding = Apricot Tarts Harvard Beets 
Brown Sugar Sauce Bran Muffins Honey ss neee i eee 4 
Coffee . Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa ae Bread | “ne 
. ottce ea 
Baked Lake Trout 99 : Jellied Tongue | Tomato Cocktail 
Lemon Slices _ Cape Ie Beet and Apple Salad | : Roast Duck 
Potato au Gratin Spinach Soft-cooked E Brown Rolls Mashed Potatoes, Cauliflower 
Fresh Peach i Toast ees Jam Fresh Fruits Brownies a m eae 
Coffee ea . > Tea “ocos ce box Cookies 
Coffee = ae Coffee Tea 
Broiled Sausages 93 : 
Mashed Potatoes Fresh Pears Broth with Rice _ Loin Lamb Chops 
Shredded Cabbage Cereal Baked Stuffed Tomatoes Creamed Potatoes Peas 
— Lemon ——s Toast Conserve ~ Biscuits Honey c Apple nea 
oliee ea Coffee Cocoa ea Cocoa offee ea 
ree Ox-Tail Soup § 
Sirloin Steak 94 ‘ Baked Beans Calves’ I r : 
| Mashed Potatoes, String Beans a aune Seuss Mixed Pickles ianieed Wateare ‘ 
Pineapple Bavarian Cream a Chilled Melon oem Sa 
Coffee Ten Toast Jelly Roll Creamed Celery 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Pumpkin Custard , 
Cottee Tea fa 
Fruit Cocktail - [Se a] 
Roast Stuffed Chicken >. = ios > ey 
Currant Jelly 25 Stewed Prunes _— coe | ees Sete et 
Fluffy Mashed Potatoes Cereal Sliced Oranges with Cocoanut | Sauer Kraut f 4 
I y am oftee ocoa Tea Cocoa | Cotlee fea ¥oq 
Coffee Tea Ke 
iadteidpeninibiginiapeiess ma a . ka 
(Vegetable Plate) 9° Sliced Corn Beef Cold Ro ot hod b 
Scalloped Potatoes with Onion 26 Tomato Juice Shea ee “eee tet Rs 
: : J -yonnaise Potatoes aked Potatoes bite 
Sqn Femesones, Dene Squash French Toast Jellied Prunes Broiled Tomatoes a 
Junket rath Ch - aN a Maple Syrup Left-over Cake Hot Ginger Bread Kea 
"Cc sft oon Se T — Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Hard Sauce iy 
= <a P Coffee Tea isd 
a ed ee oes Sie RO F 
ditto, [27 seg Banna Cream of Vegetable Soup | fied Cots “ 
. aia Cereal Crackers a i 
__, Glazed Parenips Creamy E Prune and Cheese Salad Parsley Potatoes fe 
ae one Raisin roaune a. Nut Bread : Brussels Sprouts a 
‘oulee ea ‘off A . Ta. ie ieains Deep Apple Pie Wed 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa ; PAPI c a 
ae Cottee Tea bi 
Grilled Kidneys | 98 Gr: Scalloped Potatoes Fried Fresh Ham 4 
Creamed Potatoes Peas srapes with Onion _ Mashed Sweet Potatoes z: 
Cantaloupe and Ice Cream 5 Cereal Lettuce and Tomato Salad | Creamed Oyster Plant me 
Coffee Tea Creamed Cod Fish Toast Canned Fruit Snow Pudding fi 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Ba 
_ ee eit -- - — ——EE — — a bs 
Tomato Bouillon ; | a 
Broiled Halibut Steaks 99 ; : ; Welsh Rarebit Roast of Lamb Et 
Duchess Potatoes Grapefruit Celery . Dill Pickles Masned Potatoes a 
Baked Cucumbers Ham Omelet _ Grapes Baked Squash : 
Baked Apples Toast _ Jelly Cocoanut Cake Lemon Meringue Pie 
ffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Hot Chocolate CoJvee Tea 
Pork Chops =s es : of : Sree : 
. reamed Tuna Fish a ey omato Soup 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 30 Apples ore and Bees Cold Roast Lamb 
Fr ee A Cereal Head Lettuce Salad Scalloped Potatoes 
Coie um “Tea a c Jam Stewed Apricots lot a <r, 
Lotfee “ocoa Tea “0% Johnny Cake Maple Syrup 
en ” Cocoa Coifee Tea 
Consommé = oF, eae. a 
Rib Roast of Beef 31 Frankfurters Mustard : 
Yorkshire Pudding Oranges Creamed Potatoes Boil Swiss Steak bb: * 
Browned Potatoes Squash Cereal _. Waldorf Salad poled Potatcss _ & oo 
Peach Shortcake Bran Muffins Honey Tea Cocoa Steamed Rice Apricot Sauce & 
Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Coffee Tea iy 
sensu ; fi 
Cold Roast Beef ; a es 
Mustard Pickles . xe 
Baked Stuffed Potates Com The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances Hucks are a regular By 
Carame! Blanc Manse feature of Chatelaine each month. i 
e ea k : 
ANA EE i TITS MONEE ARE EE IY PRET OE ATTN RET UTNE, De I ALIS PENI IE, LIE LE ORIEN RY SE Ss 
m —— ee soe Ded 


ews 


a yee 
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With such care up to this point, it would 
be criminal to ruin the result by careless 
baking. A heat regulator on the oven is the 
ideal preventive, of course, and next to that 
is a reliable oven thermometer. The latter 
can be purchased for $2 or $2.50 and is| 
worth many times the amount in the peace | 
of mind and excellent results it gives. 

Moderate heat, which includes a range of 
temperatures from 325 to 350 degrees Fah- | 
renheit is advised for most butter cakes, the 
lower figures for the loaf cakes and rich 
mixtures and the higher figures for layer and | 
cup cakes. There are a few simple signs that | 
indicate whether or not the cake is done: 
it will be fully risen and delicately browned, | 
slightly shrunken from the sides of the pan | 
and will spring back when pressed lightly | 
= = with the finger. A wire cake-tester, when | 


A S geen 


inserted in the centre of the cake, will oa 
C a ke 


out clean and dry. 
(Continued from page 59) 


| 
| 
| 
| 





iy 
j 











After removing the cake from the oven, | 
invert the pan on a cake rack and allow to 
cool for five minutes. Turn the cake out 
of the pan, remove the paper and finish, 
cooling right side up. If you haven’t a cake 
rack improvise one, or use a clean towel 
which will absorb the steam and prevent a 
soggy crust. 

Not until the cake is cold should the filling 
two-third mark, add shortening until the of icing be applied, for then there is no dan- | 
water rises to the top of the cup and then ger of pressing down the cake or of the icing 4 
pour off the water. Flour should be sifted running off the top and sides. : 
once before measuring and the cup filled by But even if the icing stays thick and | 
lifting the flour into the cup with a spoon Swirly on the top and sides it will only hide | ee 
and levelling off with a knife, lightly and 4 poor cake until the first piece is cut, and | 
carefully, to avoid packing it down closely, _ there is short satisfaction in that. Why not TN 











Two steps toward success! But the next 
two steps are no less important. The mixing 
determines the size, shape and texture of the 
finished product. Arm yourself with a con- 
venient mixing bowl, and that means one 


try out these principles on a plain butter 
cake, perfect it and then go in for the varia- 
tions? There are some recipes following 
which may be the means of making an en- 
viable reputation for you if you will pay 
attention to every detail remembering that 


at Scott, Bob— 


SALT on your teeth?” 


which is heavy enough to stay “‘put,’”’ has 
sloping sides, a gradually rounded bottom 
and is large enough to allow freedom in ; 
mixing. A light weight, wooden mixing Cocoanut Layer Cake i 

spoon with a shallow bowl is a convenient (Illustrated) | HAVE 


tool for mixing the cake. With utensils and rt Te 


: : 24 Cupful of shortening 
as ™ Te > “] r Z 2 73 . . ; 
measured ingredients grouped around, the 1 Cupful of fine granulated SALT 


“Yes, Sir!! This is what care of your 
mouth means—and this alone—” 


(1) A CLEAN MOUTH. The tiny par- 
ticles of Windsor Salt possess just the right 


“A cake is what you make it, after all.” 





baking pans fitted with oiled paper at hand cine Baa : : . 
and the oven regulator set so that the re- 3 Ec aie Prossabtacers abrasive properties to remove foreign matter 
quired temperature will be reached when the 9 Coals of ties cthes un ae from the tooth surface. Yet they dissolve 





quickly, making it impossible for the grains to 
scratch the enamel. 

(2) GLEAMING WHITE TEETH. The 
removal of “film” is the only way to whiten 
teeth. The regular use of Salt as a dentifrice 
dissolves film, requiring only the assistance 
of the action of the tooth brush. 


(3) PROTECTION FROM INFECTION. 
No dentifrice can do more than keep the 
mouth in a healthy condition. Salt in proper 
solution builds firm, healthy gums, dissolving 
the mucous secretions of the mouth which 
hold bacterial growth. 


cake is mixed, you are ready to begin. 
pastry flour 

214 Teaspoonfuls of baking 

powder 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 

14 Cupful of milk 

1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 

3 Egg whites 


REGAL 
TABLE SALT 


— Free running. 


THOROUGH creaming of the shortening 
is the first step and that doesn’t mean a few 
weak motions of the mixing spoon. It 
means mashing and beating until the mass 
is very fluffy and light. Add a small amount 
of the sugar and continue the creaming, then 
add a little more and cream it in. Continue Cream the shortening thoroughly, add | 
this until the sugar is all used up and the the sugar gradually and continue creaming 
mixture is thoroughly combined and very until the mass is light and fluffy. Beat the 
light. Many good cooks will say that the egg yolks until thick and light colored and 
success of the cake depends on this step, combine with the creamed mixture. Measure 
and certainly it has a lot to do with the the sifted flour and sift two or three times 
texture of the finished product. with the baking powder and salt. Add these 

Eggs are beaten in a separate bowl until dry ingredients alternately with the milk 
light before adding to the creamed mixture. to the first mixture, beating well after each 
Or the yolks and whites may be separated, addition of flour. Add the vanilla and lastly 


bene SSE 4 
OL 
WINDSOR 





WINDSOR SALT 


the yolks beaten until light and combined fold in the egg whites which have been —. 
with the shortening and sugar and the _ beaten until stiff. Turn into two greased Se (4) THAT FRESH, HEALTHY FEEL- 


ING. A clean mouth is a healthy mouth. 
By relieving catarrhal condition, Salt harm- 
lessly purifies and freshens. Windsor Salt 
fulfils all these requirements perfectly. 


whites beaten until stiff but not dry, just layer cake tins and bake in a moderate oven 
before folding them into the batter at the (375 deg. Fahr.) for twenty-five to thirty 
ast. minutes. Cool and spread the following icing 
Dry ingredients and liquid are usually between the layers and on the top and sides 
added alternately; first, some of the dry in- of the cake: 

gredients which have been sifted together 
two' or three times, so that the baking 
powder, salt and spices will be mixed uni- 


Cocoanut Seven-Minute Icing 


Mail Coupon for Special Booklets 


nee ee 222822 ee 282222282245 


2 Unbeaten egg whites 








formly with the flour. Beat vigorously after 1!, Cupfuls of sugar : CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED I 
the addition of the first portion of flour, add 5 Tablespoonfuls of water 1 WINDSOR SALT SECTION, WINDSOR, ONTARIO, ! 
a little liquid and mmx slightly, then more 19 Tablespoonful of light corn ; Without obligation, please send me free booklets C] “Sale for { 
flour and more liquid, beating after each syrup wInneoe S Cisesihien Cake ae Mouthwash”; _] “The Romance of Sale” ! 
addition of flour and mixing lightly after 1 Teaspoonful of vanilla IODIZED SALT : containing scores of special uses for Windsor Salt. : 
adding liquid. Alternate so that the flour 1 Cupful of shredded cocoanut —Prevents goitre. Ree te a ee ee sD : 
comes last and give the batter a final beating | Name ~---------------2nnnnnnnnnnnennn nee nennnenneennnanee 
for about one-half minute. Turn into a Put the egg whites, sugar, water and ; AGMIEE »20~narconvesenmenenansccenvsoweuneconsnnneenmaetnin ! 
prepared pan or pans and cut through the Syrup in the upper part of a double boiler Dekel peuaaeiesanGsneneapineralaausns<snabsacksrossaeneanala u 
centre at right angles to break the large air and cook over rapidly boiling water for seven eee ee it ae bea Gee ens 
minutes, beating constantly with a rotary **PUREST and BEST” 30 


bubbles and spread the batter uniformly. 


Rapping the pan sharply on the table will ¢8& beater. Add the vanilla and continue LimitEO 


beating until the icing will stand in peaks : 





also help to break the air bubbles, which if 
allowed to remain are responsible for holes 
in the finished cake. 

So much for the mixing. If you are the 
fortunate possessor of an electric mixer your 
procedure will vary somewhat, but we have 
not space to deal with that method here. 


and is thick enough to spread. Fold in one- 
half of the cocoanut and spread between the 
layers and over the surface of the cake. 
Before the icing becomes firm sprinkle the 
remaining cocoanut over the top and sides. 


Continued on next page 





WINDSOR SALT 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
WINDSOR SALT SECTION, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Sour Milk 


and Baking Soda 
bring luck to good cooks 


Tue very best cooks now view a 
bottle of soured milk as a stroke of 
ood luck. With Cow Brand 
aking Soda it forms the perfect 
leavening for muffins, biscuits, 
cakes, waffles and many other de- 
licious things to eat—treats that 
appeal to every hungry family. 


If you would like to learn more 
about this magic combination 
send for the booklet of tested 
recipes offered free below—you'll 
be surprised at the number of 
wonderful recipes that help you 
use sour milk with baking soda. 


A MEDICINE CHEST 
IN ITSELF! 


A package of Cow Brand Baking Soda is 
one of the most effective ‘emergency medi- 
cine chests’’ you can have in the house. 
Use it for quick relief from indigestion, 
“heartburn’’ and stomach acidity ... to 
telieve headaches and hiccough. . to soothe 
‘hives’ and itching skin. .. and to take the 
fire out of burns and scalds. Keep it handy. 


Cow Brand Baking 
Soda is pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda and 
is equally good for 
medicinal and cook- 
ing uses. 


Send for 
free booklets. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED 
2715 Reading Street Montreal, Que. 


Please send me free booklets describing the medici- 
nal and cooking uses of Cow Brand Baking Soda. 


HELEN G. 


T’S A GREAT thing to have a hobby of 
some sort. It keeps us out of mischief 
and gives us one more interest in life. 
And if your hobby can be turned to some 
profitable account, so much the better. 

Of course, 
there are times 
when we _ just 
want to “set 
and think,’’ but 
most of us like 
to keep a bit of 
pick-up work on 
hand -— some- 
thing that won't 
tax us too much 
but provide us 
with pleasant 
employment for 
our leisure mo- 
ments. The long 
winter evenings 
would often be 
dull without our knitting or 
crocheting or some other 
form of fancywork. 

Those who have tried it 
find the old art of weaving 
a fascinating pastime—and 
a profitable one at that. It’s 
getting to be the popular 
thing since the Homecraft 
Company of Hamilton have 
put the Homecraft Loom on 
the market and demon- 
strated the attractive ar- 
ticles which can be made on 
it. It is distributed by the Morval Prod- 
ucts Company of Hamilton. 

These little hand or lap looms are manu- 
factured in two sizes. The larger, which sells 
for about three dollars, weaves a strip forty- 
eight inches long and up to five inches in 
width, while the maximum on the smaller, 
less expensive tie or braid loom, is a strip 
two inches wide and forty-eight inches in 
length. 

As you can see from the illustration, they 
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An old-new art. 


The onieatic W. I shit p 


by 
CAMPBELL 


to the pattern. These looms will take any 
standard make of yarn which you can secure 
in your local stores—a three- or four-ply 
fingering or light sweater yarn, bramble 
tweed or bouclé. Or you can use a silk rayon 
thread of good 
weight. Yarns 
are made in all 
the fashionable 


can get very 
smart effects by 
a good combina- 
tion of colors. 


this season. 

If you like to 
give some little 
piece of hand- 
work for Christ- 
mas, the loom 
has all sorts of possibilities 
—a purse, a belt, a handbag 
or a scarf to wear with a 
sports coat. Or any one of 
a number of things you can 
fashion from the woven 
strips or squares. 

The men of the family 
will like the ties you give 
them if they are the product 
of your loom. Choose the 
colors you know they like 
and make them plain or 
striped as you wish. 

By the way, a good many men themselves 
have taken up this new-old art of weaving. 
The treasured possession of one young lad 
I know is a tie which he made in his school 
colors. And a gentleman walked into my 
office the other day, proud as Punch of the 
tie he was wearing and boasted he had made 
it himself. Still another, caught in the de- 
pression, has managed to make a tidy little 
sum from the profits of his weaving. 


shades and you 


And woollen ac- | 
cessoriesare | 
quite the vogue | 


The tasks of one generation are the pleas- 
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Thorough Flushing 
is so Important 


Auth 
Auth¢ 
} 
; 


rities agree that in 


ter mnine hygiene 


syringe 
designed 
insure pene- 
tration to all 
parts, insuring 
thorough 
cleansing of 
all membranes. 


to 


VICEROY\ f 
FOUNTAIN 
SYRINGES 


MADE IN CANADA 


VICEROY MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., WEST TORONTO 





PEACH, 


made with 


are simple in construction, consisting of a 
light wooden frame, a wooden or cardboard 
shuttle and a heddle with wire strands 


ures of the next. Weaving was work when | 
necessity forced our grandmothers to spend | 
long hours at the loom. Now it’s a profitable | 








placed just so and twisted to form holes or 
eyes through which to thread the yarn. 

They are simplicity itself to operate and 
anyone can learn the trick. First, you wind 
the yarn around the frame, passing it 
through the heddle, half the 
strands through the eye and 
the remainder, every other 
one, between the wires. Tie 
the ends securely over the 
front top rod. This makes 
the warp. 

Next wind your shuttle— 
and you are all ready to 
start. Lift the heddle to 
open the warp thread and 
pass the shuttle through be- 
tween them, then press 
down and return the shuttle 
through the new opening. 
As the shuttle is passed 
from side to side in this 
way, use the heddle gently 
to press the cross threads 
into position. And that’s all 
there is to it; the instruction 
sheet which comes with the 
loom gives clear directions 
and some useful hints. 

When you want two or 
more colors, there is no tiresome knotting or 
tying to be done; just leave the short ends 
and trim off later. It is more convenient to 
use a shuttle for each color and you can 
make extra ones of stiff cardboard according 









The new Moffat 
Electric Refrigerator. 


pastime offering us relaxation, interesting 
employment for mind and hand, and prac- 
tical, useful and attractive results from our 
efforts. What more could we really ask 
or expect of any hobby? 


THERE’S NOTHING so 
comforting, in all the vari- 
ous equipment which helps 
to make a household run 
smoothly, as a good-look- 
ing, reliable electric refrig- 
erator. It gives constant 
pleasure and _ satisfaction 
winter and summer alike. 
Those delicious frozen des- 
serts that the family dote 
on! The proud moment 
when you open its door to 
gloat over its well-filled in- 
terior! No, there’s nothing 
can quite equal it. 

The new refrigerators are 
beautifully made — hand- 
some to look at besides be- 
ing highly efficient. The 
Moffat Electric Refrigera- 
tor shown here now reaches 
a high peak of perfection. 
It is spacious—built to use 
every square inch of space; quiet and vibra- 
tionless; self-defrosting; efficiently insu- 
lated; and the positive Moffat ‘“Cold- 
Control” provides nine different freezing 
speeds. 





Purity Cook Book 


3¢ cup milk 

1 egg 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
Sliced peaches 


1g cup butter 
144 cup white sugar 
Y teaspoon salt 


2 


cups Purity Flour 
MetHop:—1. Sift flour with 
sugar, salt and baking powder 
3 times. 2. Cutin butter. 3. 
Add milk and beaten egg. 4. 
Bake in round oiled pan for 15 
minutes in hot oven of 425 
degrees. 5. Split cake and 
spread sweetened peaches be- 
tween layers. 6. Top with 
whipped cream and garnish 
with sliced peaches. 


Be Proud of Your Baking 


Send for the new Purity Cook 
Book. Contains 743 tested 
family recipes—63 for cake—45 
for pies and pastry—J39 for 
salads—30 for puddings—40 
for sandwiches—40 for lunch 
and supper dishes, etc. Easy 
step-by-step ‘‘method"’ assures 
success. A big book beautifully 
printed with grease-proof cover. 
Ovens flat. Well worth $2.00. 
While the limited quantity lasts 
just 50c copy. Send the coupon. 











WESTERN CANADA FLour MiLis Co., LIMITED, 
Derr. 369, ToRONTO, ONT. 

Please find enclosed 50 cents (money order or postal 
note) for which send the Purity Cook Book. 


Name 


Address 
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New THINGS 


+ OR oconut 
(Oo Make ( “ 


adds 


Tastiness 
to all these 


a BAKER’S Coconut, 


of course — three 


gr yourself or your teiends 





ALL THE handicrafts shown on 
this page, and others published 
previously in Chatelaine, may be 
ordered from Miss Marie Le Cerf, 
Chatelaine’s Handicraft Studio, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
Where choice of color or threads ts 
indicated, please state your own 
requirements. 

C225—Oswold, the 
duck. In bright yellow 
art felt, with simple in- C 55 
structions for making 
—an amusing toy fora 


















kinds, all deliciously fresh 


C223 —in tins, cartons and bags. 


Baker’s Coconut is made 


this luncheon or bridge = re 
cloth, and the same ¢S 
little dog is seated in OV 
one corner of each servi- 
ette. Stamped on fine 
cream linen the black 
poodles and hems are 
most effective. The 
set is priced at $1.25 
and cottons for work- 
ing, 10 cents. 
€241—Purse in modernistic design worked 
in six-strand cotton on canvas foundation. 
large gussets making it very roomy and 
useful. May be worked in any two or three 
colors or two or three shades of one color. 
Please be sure to state colors desired. Size 
6 x 10 inches—canvas, lining, cottons and | 


~ fastener are priced at $1.25. 
child or a very dainty and charming orna- ed om F : IS 


ment. Fifteen inches tall when stuffed, 
THE GREAT BRITISH YEAST FOOD 


Oswold is priced at 95 cents. Wide green 
ribbon for bow can be supplied at 15 cents. 
©223—Crocheted shades;something really Spread it thin on brown bread and butter: put it 
new and most effective = the “or ye CG 233 in soups, stews and "‘left-over'’ dishes; make a 
or bedroom. Our samples are worked in , 5 Rare a 5 oe F 
green over yellow, but ws combination of nourishing, delicious hot drink with if. - 
colors can be supplied. Size, 4 inches deep. Marmite is a- famous and medically-tested British 
Crochet cotton, silk for lining, and frames, extract of fresh vegetables and brewers’ yeast. 
with instructions for making, are supplied: It is one of the richest known sources of the "B"’ 
75 cents per pair. vitamins that promote growth, aid digestion and 
prevent disease. 
For sale by your grocer or druggist; or send 10c, 
for liberal sample and recipes, to 


C55—‘‘Mademoiselle” apron; a gay little 
style but full 36-inch size; stamped on finest 

MacLaren-Wright Limited, 69 Front St. East, Toronto 
Canadian Distributors 






Write for free recipe book to 
Consumer Service Dept., General 
Foods, Limited, Cobourg, Ont. 
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colored cottons in blue, rose, yellow and 
mauve. The design is worked out in chain 
stitch, lazy daisies and a few French knots. 
Price 55 cents; cottons for working, 15 
cents; bias binding, 15 cents. 

C236 Swiss motif bridge cloth. The ©240—Breakfast tray eet. Worked in 
decorations on this cloth are already simple, lazy daisy and single stitch in a 
great variety of bright colors, and stamped 
on colored linens, this little set will make 













ISEE MAY GAVE 









’ breakfas izing ¢ y ’ YOU HER SECRET- 

any breakfast appetizing and cheery. Tray Women of Canada! jou nen sacee 

cloth, tea cosy, egg cosy and serviette—in caaaiacrdeae 

green, yellow, mauve, pink, blue, cream and Does Your Church Organization 

white linen—price per set $1.00; cottons for Need Funds? YES. SHE'S A DEAR 
“AND NOW WITH 





MAPLEINE 
1 CAN MAKE IT 
MYSELF FOR ONLY 
JK APINT 


working, 15 cents. A tea cosy form can be | ‘ ae 
ee ss HURCH organizations can always 
supplied at 40 cents. ys 
make good use of extra money! 
There is always some worthy cause 
that your organization can support. 








Perhaps your group of church work- 


Ares the Syrup Secret: 


worked in exquisite Swiss peasant embroid- 


ery, making a really handsome and unusual ers would like to finance the repairing ee 
cloth. The motifs are quickly stitched on of the organ, the re-robing of the over 
by hand, the binding by machine, and the choir, supplying new prayer or hymn fee SOOO 1 
cloth is then ready for use. Finest quality books to the church? "1 teaspoon Mapleine “03. 
black sateen—36-inch size—with four We Can Help You!—ari ie wd yokes Ry 
motifs and bias binding in gold—very eee 2 ees = sng 9 pints Maphiag oe wes 
ssociation Secretary, Rooms 317 MAPLEINE makes delicious syrup—cuts % off cost! 


reasonably priced at $1.45. 

C235—Two Christmas trees stamped on 
yellow linen—and to be fringed. Price 50 
cents per pair, including cottons to work. 

C233—A vivacious little French poodle in 
cross-stitch is stamped in each corner of 


Easy! Economical! Its flavor also transforms desserts, 
dainties. Two-ounce bottle only 45cat your grocer’s. 
Crescent Mfg. Co., $1 AC Wellington W., Toronto. 


The MacLean Publishing 
Company, Limited 


481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. Re A ge L Ee ki BA ze 
er a NE LET 








“Youcan’t fool my family! They know 
real fruit when they taste it! I made 
this Orange-Pineapple Sponge with 
real fruit and plain Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine ... and I’m telling you right 


now, I’m never — to use any but 
plain gelatine after this. 

“Knox Gelatine isn’t mixed with 
sugar, flavoring or coloring. That 
means I can use it in ever-so-many 
more ways. A package contains 
enough to make 4 entirely different 
dishes, 6 generous servings each. If 
I were you, I’d send for that FREE 
reci ook, ‘Dainty Desserts and 
Salads’. It’s full of good ideas for 

etting yourself compliments at the 
Tinisae table and saving lotsof money 
in the kitchen. Just mail the coupon.” 


Orange-Pineapple Sponge (6 Servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling 


Gelatine 
14, cup cold water V/, cup boiling water 
/, cup sugar 1/, teaspoonful salt 


1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
1, cup orange juice 
1/, cup canned pineapple or apricot juice 
Whites of 2 eggs 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five min- 
utes and dissolve in boiling water. Add sugar, 
salt and fruit juice. When the mixture begins 
to thicken, beat until frothy and fold in egg 
whites, beaten until very stiff. Beat thor- 
oughly and pile in glasses. Decorate with 
pieces of pineapple, apricot or cherries. Serve 
with or without cream. Strawberry, cherry or 
any canned or fresh fruit may be used; the 
pieces of fruit drained of juice may 
whipped through the sponge. More sugar 
will be needed if fresh fruit is used. 

NOTE: To serve this as a salad, omit the whites of 
eggs and turn into individual molds that bave been 


rinsed in cold water. Serve on lettuce, garnished 
with mayonnaise. 


KNOX 


is the real 


GELATINE 


Knox Getatine, Dept. C, 
140 St. Paul Street v. Montreal 
Send me FREE books, “Food Econ- 


omy” and “Dainty Desserts and Salads”. 





Address -_- conse 
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Chocolate Layer Cake 
(Illustrated) 


14 Cupful of shortening 
1 Cupful of fine granulated 
sugar 
2 Cupfuls of sifted cake or 
pastry flour 
3 Teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
2¢ Cupful of milk 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
3 Egg whites 


Cream the shortening thoroughly, add the 
sugar gradually and continue creaming until 
the mass is light and fluffy. Measure the 
sifted flour and sift two or three times with 
the baking powder and salt. Add alternately 
with the milk to the creamed mixture. Add 
the vanilla and lastly fold in the egg whites 
which have been beaten until stiff. Turn 
into two greased layer cake tins and bake in 
a moderate oven—375 degrees Fahr.—for 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. Cool and 
spread the following icing between the 
layers and on the top and sides of the cake: 


Rich Chocolate Icing 


2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
114 Cupfuls of sifted icing sugar 
2 Egg yolks 
3¢ Cupful of milk 
34 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
4 Squares of unsweetened 
chocolate 


Cream the butter thoroughly, gradually 
add the sugar and continue creaming. Beat 
the egg yolks slightly, add the milk, vanilla 
and the chocolate which has been melted 
and combine with the butter and sugar 
mixture. Beat vigorously with a rotary 
beater with the bowl in a pan of ice or ice 
water, until the mixture is of the right 
consistency to spread. Put between the 
layers and spread roughly over the top and 





New 


Brooms 
(Continued from page 28) 











coarse stalks on the inside it is not a good 
broom. They will soon break and your 
| broom wear out. Some brooms, you will 
| find, are filled with grass and other substi- 





Beauty Questions 


‘and A\nswers 


| 


(Continued from page 43) 





| WELL, TAKEN point by point, you seem 
to be quite an attractive looking person. 
Let us see what we can do to improve a few 
of those deficiencies you mention. 

You are not so very much overweight. 
Your weight according to standards of 
weight by measurements and age should be 
140 pounds, so it must be that your hips 
collected those extra three pounds. I am 
|sending you some exercises which reduce 
| particularly the hips and if you do these 
consistently every day—-set aside fifteen 
minutes each morning and each night for 
them—you will see a distinct improvement 
in a month or two. 

About your hair, it is evident that it is 
greying because it is in an unhealthy condi- 
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Less chocolate may be 


sides of the cake. 
used if desired 


Prune Cake 


14 Cupful of shortening 
1 Cupful of brown sugar 
2 Eggs 
2 Cupfuls of sifted cake or 
pastry flour 
1 Teaspoonful of baking soda 
15 Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Teaspoonful of cinnamon 
14 Teaspoonful each of ginger, 
nutmeg and cloves 
14 Cupful of prune juice . 
1 Teaspoonful of lemon 
extract 
2 Cupfuls of unsweetened prunes, | 
cooked and chopped | 


Cream the shortening thoroughly, add the | 
sifted brown sugar gradually and continue | 
creaming until the mass is very light. Add 
the beaten eggs and mix well. Measure the | 
sifted flour and sift two or three times with | 
the baking soda, salt and spices. Reserve | 
a little of the mixture to dredge the prunes, 
and add the remainder alternately with the | J 
prune juice to the first mixture. Add the} § 
flavoring and the chopped, floured prunes | 
and when well mixed, turn into a square or | 
rectangular cake pan lined with oiled paper 
and bake in a moderate oven—350 deg. 
Fahr.—for forty to forty-five minutes. Cool 
and cover the top roughly with: 





Sea Foam Icing 


1 Cupful of brown sugar ae 
1 Egg white 
214 Tablespoonfuls of cold water CO 
1g Teaspoonful of salt . 
14 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
and salt in the top part of a double boiler. 


Cook over hot water, beating constantly 
with a rotary beater until the mixture will 


| 
Put the sugar, unbeaten egg white, water | 


GG-O is economical! One tea- 
LE spoonful does the work of two 

teaspoonfuls of ordinary bak- 
ing powder — yet EGG-O probably 
costs no more than the brand you are 
at present using! Furthermore, 
EGG-O is double-acting. First action 
—a steady, uniform rising of the bat- 
ter in the mixing bowl. Second action 
—a gradual, overall leavening in the 
oven. 


Continued on page 72 


tutes for broom corn. Squeeze the end of a 
cheap broom together in your hands and 
see the actual quantity of broom corn that 
is in it. Then do the same thing with a 
quality broom and your own eyes will tell 
you that the greater quantity and quality 
will do a more effective job, and that the 
long resilient stems will bend and sweep 
without breaking down. 


Won't you try it just once? You'll 
notice a wonderful difference! Cakes 
will have that fluffiness you've tried 
so hard to get . . . that smooth, even 
texture so prized by every cook. And 
you'll be sure of best results every 
time, for EGG-O is dependable. It is 
approved by the Chatelaine Institute. 
Thousands of women will use no 
other baking powder! 


Next time you go to buy a broom, ask 
yourself whether it would not be real 
economy to buy a good broom that will give 
many months of satisfactory service rather 
than have to buy several cheap brooms that 
are not efficient when they are new. 


EGG-O is Canadian-owned and made 
exclusively in Canada. Why not order 


tion. It needs stimulating. Although you a trial tin for your next baking! 


do not mention it, I think it must be a little 
too dry. Even if it is not, you should give it] E6>G-O IS USED AND RECOMMENDED 
an olive oil treatment every month or so BY FRANCES THOMPSON AND OTHER 
before you shampoo. I have described this FAMOUS COOKING 
treatment frequently in the Chatelaine. In 

addition to these treatments you require EXPERTS. 
something to stimulate the hair, and for this 
you should get a good hair tonic. The 
massage which you give your scalp, as well 
as the tonic which you apply to your scalp, 
does the hair a world of good. Brush your 
hair regularly every day preferably before an 
open window, so that the air can circulate 
through the hair. Go without a hat, too, as 
much as you can in the summer, without, of 
course, allowing the sun to dry out the hair 
too much. 


I think your eyes must be very striking 
with the heavy brows and eyelashes. I 
certainly would do nothing to thin the eye- 
brows. They are a distinctive feature of your 
face. You are doing all you need to do when 
you keep them from meeting in the middle. 


With your coloring, a tan skin is an asset. 
I imagine you need no rouge at all, but I 
would accent your lips, if I were you, with 
quite a vivid lipstick. 





BAKING POWDER 


AT YOUR GROCERS’ ‘ 
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Continuing 


City 
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left unguarded! Helen saw, in a flash, be- 
yond Nance Macdougall’s burning eyes, old 
Joe Paradis shivering in his meagre cabin: 
young Davidson, his burning gospel car- 
ried away on the winter wind; Father Mac- 
Alpine bearing the homeless Host under a 
bitter sky. She saw farther afield: the brave 
homes, now striving to thrust their roots 
into this hostile soil, withered under a hard 
and avaricious blight. As she saved Nance, 
so might she save these others. 

Nance was not whimpering now. She 
was silent, nerved for the deed. In the 
darkness, her finger groped for the trig 
ger. But Helen’s hands fell, silent and sure, 
one over the girl’s mouth, the other gripped 
the rifle barrel, raised it high. 

“Hush!’’ she breathed the command. 
*‘Not a sound, Nance. It’s Mrs. Dowell.” 

The girl’s body fell against hers. She felt 
her face, wet with tears, against her naked 
breast. She drew her closer, swept with 
pity. 


THEY SAT LATE at breakfast next morn- 
ing. Samson in his shirt sleeves stuffed him- 
self with bread and meat. Tilted back in his 
chair, Hesketh smoked and watched through 
half-closed eyes. Nance Macdougall beside 
the stove dressed little John. 

“I reckon,”’ said Samson at length, ‘‘that 
we'd better get them papers signed, Missis 
Dowell, and the business settled. Your 
‘plane will be along any time now. Hesketh, 
here, can witness the papers, being a notary 
by right of his uniform.” 

Helen poured tea with a steady hand. 

“I’ve changed my mind, Mr. Samson. 
I’m not selling, and I’m not going out.” 

Samson stared at her. How dreadful he 
looks, she thought. His open mouth was full 
of discolored teeth, his eyes yellow and cruel 
as an owl’s. Hesketh gave no sign of his 
astonishment. 

“You’re—not—going—out?” 

“IT am not going out. I’m sorry to have 
caused you this useless trouble, but that is 
my decision.” 

‘How are you going to run this place?” 
“In the same way that Hugh Dowell ran 
“You're going to lose a pot of money, 
missis.”” 

“There are other’ things involved besides 
money.” 

He stared at her with his horrible yellow 
eyes. Faintly, behind her, she heard the 
legs of Hesketh’s chair strike the floor. 

“Other things besides money, eh? I see; 
yes, I begin to see. When did this change 
of mind come about? You was all set on 
getting out of this cussed country last night. 
Now this morning you think different. Oh, 
yes, I see.” 

‘What do you see?” said Helen. 

“T see something that Hugh Dowell must 
have missed. But then Hugh was always 
dreamin’ about that New Jerusalem of his, 
and never seein’ what was goin’ on under his 


it. 


nose 

The table in front of Helen fled to the 
wall before Hesketh’s rush. In that sudden 
space before her the two men met. Behind 
her Nance Macdougall screamed once, and 
the children wailed in terror. ; 

“What is it? Oh, what’s the matter?” 
cried Helen. ae 

“I hope to God he kills him,” said Nance 
Macdougall. 5 ae 

“Kills whom? What are they fighting 
about? Oh, stop it, stop it! Dugald! Come 
quickly and stop them!” 

Samson had no chance before his op- 
ponent’s clean strength. He was battered 
and thrown to the floor at Helen’s feet. But 
as he struggled up, courageous as a bull even 
in defeat, Helen ran in front of him. Her 


hand warded off 
breast lightly. 

‘No more, Jack. 

Hesketh’s arms fell to his side. 
turned to Samson. 

‘Now you must go. I’m sorry. I seem to 
have caused so much trouble.”’ 

“Don’t apologize, missis,”’ said Samson, 
regaining his insolence with his breath. 
‘I’m goin’. And you, mister,”’ he turned to 
Hesketh, “I want to know just one thing; 
have I been obstructin’ the police in the 
performance of their duty, or was this fight 
between us, as man to man?” 

‘As man to man,” said Hesketh. “My 
uniform has nothing to do with it. You are 
free to go.” 

‘Thank you for nothin’, then. Nance, get 
your traps.” 

Nance Macdougall came and stood beside 
Helen. 

“I’m stayin’ here.” 

“You are, eh, my lady? 
long?” 

“As long as she wishes,’”’ replied Helen. 
“T shall need a woman to stay with me,” 
she explained to Hesketh. 

Samson burst into ribald laughter. 

“Keep her, missis. The joke’s on you. 
I’ve been wantin’ to be rid of the sulky she- 
bear for a long time, and to think you're 
the one to oblige me. Well, she won’t hinder 
you doin’ any night-walkin’—I got the last 
laugh on the pair of ye.” 

Dugald, impassive, at his desk, watched 
him as he stormed about gathering his gear. 
His raucous laughter ushered him out on to 
the trail. 

“What’s the joke?” 
straightening his tunic. 

“It’s between us, Nancy and me,”’ replied 
Helen. She smiled at the girl, whose dark 
eyes followed her like a dog’s. 

Looking at Hesketh, Helen at last saw 
something that she had never noticed be- 
fore, something that troubled her, and yet 
warmed her heart. She had not known, had 
not guessed, until Samson had shouted it at 
her. If Hesketh loved her, it was, perhaps, 
but part of the great devotion he had shown 
to both her and Hugh. 

She ran like a girl through the store, scat- 
tering words as she went: 

“Joe! Joe Paradis! I’m not going away. 
Go into the warehouse and choose what you 
need. Your name’s as good here as it ever 
was. Johnson, when you go past the 
O’Donoghue’s, tell Mary that Father Mac- 
Alpine will be here as usual on Sunday. 
Dugald, I’m staying. Will you stay, too?” 

She took the lame man’s hand in hers. 

“You were a good friend to Hugh. Will 
you be a good friend to Hugh’s children, 
and to me? It will be a hard road, Dugald, 
a long road—”’ 

“It’s a long road to Tipperary,”’ said 
Dugald, ‘‘but my heart’s right there.” 


Hesketh, touching his 


Helen 


And fer how 


said Hesketh, 


SHE RAN TOWARD the landing field, 
past Hugh’s grave under the dark firs above 
the frozen river. 

“Hugh, Hugh,”’ she whispered, “I’m not 
going to desert my post. We will build your 
city, Hugh. . .” 

Broken phrases ran through her mind. 
Hugh’s dream—Hugh’s city—built by her, 
and by Hugh’s children, by Hesketh and 
Dugald, and old Joe Paradis, by Father 
MacAlpine and the young Davidson, by the 
Swansons and the O’Donoghues, and those 
others who would follow after them— 
building on the one stone well and truly 
laid—a sure city, a continuing city, a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God. 

Against the winter sky the crimson pen- 
nant faced full to the north, to a strong wind 
blowing down from the Arctic, to a faint 
droning growing louder where a black dot 
emerged from space and sped above the 
forest. Its roar echoed from the river banks, 
beat against the frozen logs of the buildings. 
The pennant fell into her hand, and she 
waved the long streamer toward the south. 
From the ’plane an arm waved in under- 
standing. The great bird, its wings silvered 
with frost, zoomed low over the landing field 
before it rose and swept on southward—a 
hail and a farewell. 
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BRIDE ELLA 
“SHOWS UP’"HER MOTHER 


ON WASHDAY 


BUT, DAUGHTER, 
REMEMBER, THIS 
IS WASHDAy! 
yoOu'LL BE TOO 
TIRED TO GO ANY- 
WHERE AFTERALL 
THAT RUBBING 
AND SCRUBBING! 


WELL ,SO LONG, 
DEAR - SEE 
YOU AT SUPPER 
AND WE'LL 
DO AMOVIE 
TO-NIGHT 





OH, MOTHER , YOURE 
USED TO OLD-STYLE 
BAR SOAP. EVER 
HEAR OF OXYDOL? 
I'LL GET THIS BIG 
WASH OUT IN 45 
MINUTES, WITHOUT 
SCRUBBING OR BOILING! 


45 MINUTES! 
IMPOSSIBLE! 
YOU CAN'T DO 
THAT WITH ANY 
KIND OF SOAP! 



























CLEAN? THEY'LL 
SIMPLY SPARKLE 
— BECAUSE 
OXYDOL L/TERA 
DIS$OLVES THE 
DIRT AWAY. YOu'vE 
NEVER SEEN ANY- 


WHAT! NO WASHBOARD 
AND NO BOILING? 

AND yOU ONLY SOAKED 
THEM 15 MINUTES ? 
MARK My WORD, 
THEY WONT BE 
REALLY CLEAN / 










THAT EVENING — 


JACK, MOTHER 
INSISTS ON TREAT- 
ING US TO THE 
SHOW TO-NIGHT — 
TO CELEBRATE 
LEARNING ABOUT 
MODERN WASHING 


AND OXYDOL. 

















OH, MOTHER IS 
WILLING TO LEARN, 
ARENT YOU MOTHER 
— AND SHE'LL 

TELL THE WORLD! 


AMAZING NEW SOAP DISCOVERY 


Will Give You A Totally New Idea 
of FAST Washing and WHITE Clothes 



















THE MOST ECONOMICAL) 
AND THE EASIEST 
THING ON CLOTHES 

THERE 1S. ANY KIND 


WHY | CAN HARDLY 
BELIEVE IT/ THIS 
1S THE WHITEST 
WASH 1 EVER SAw- 
AND YOU SAY OXYDOL)| OF SOAP INCLUDED- 
1S ACTUALLY MORE | GUESS YOU'RE 
ECONOMICAL THAN!| CONVERTED Now, 
MOTHER ! 




















MY DAUGHTER HAS FOUND A 
WONDERFUL NEW GRANULATED 
SOAP CALLED OXYDOL— . 
NO BOILING OR RUBBING AT 





Cuts Washing Time 25% to 40% —Brings Clothes 4 to 5 Shades Whiter 


HANKS to the world’s most famous soap 
makers, women everywhere are asking 
and exclaiming, “Will the wonders of science 
never cease?” 
For women believed that everything science 
could do to make washdays easier and clothes 
whiter had been done for them. And then 
found they were wrong. 
They believed they had the fastest way al- 
ready. And then found their present favorite 
was slow, compared to this new invention. 
They believed they already had the whitest 
washes they could get. And then were amazed 
by still whiter washes. 
So—millions now are quitting old-time soaps, 
bars and flakes, old-type “‘granulated soaps” 
for an utterly new and different kind of soap. 


A Remarkable, NEW Invention 


This new and improved soap invention is 
called OxyDoL. And it does these things. 
rhings no other soap can do, or has ever done: 
It cuts washing time 25% to 40%. And thus 
saves hours of labor. 
It works without scrubbing, without rub- 
bing. For it works by dissolving dirt. 
It makes clothes 4 to 5 shades whiter than 
old ways. Yet it cannot fade or injure either 
color or fabric. 
It is as kind to the hands as the finest toilet 
soap. For it is created by the makers of 
gentle “Ivory.” 
Do you wonder then that women by the thou- 
sands are daily turning to it? 


This remarkable 
invention works 
an entirely differ- 
ent way. 


How It Works 


For one thing, it 
is especially fitted 
to the water in 
each district it is 
sold. Old-time 
soaps are not. 

The water in this 
district, for in- 
stance, has been 
tested for hardness 
by famous chem- 
ists. And the new, Reg. Trademark ae 
improved OxYDOL MADE IN CANADA 
you get here is 

made to fit it. This gives you suds like rich 
dairy cream that’s whipped. 

It contains special, mild elements that soak 
out dirt—dissolve it—take it out like magic. 
And these elements are blended with special 
ingredients to protect colors against fading. 
It gives you rich three-inch suds that “‘stand 
up” straight through washing time. And it 
will change all ideals you have ever had 
about washing. About whiter washes. About 
easier washdays. 

These things we promise you. For your own 
sake, try it. Don’t believe your present favor- 
ite is still the finest. ‘I'ry this new invention. 
Obtain at any store today—you'll never go 
back to harder, harsher ways. 
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AN EASY WAY OUT 
Ta Ger 


CLARA=WHATS Goon TO bs 
TAKE UGLY YELLOW 
STAINS OFF 
TOILET BOWLS? |i. 
I'VE SCRUBBED Ike . 
AND SCRUBBED 3 


WELL~I ALWAYS USE 





THEM OFF 
WITHOUT 
SCRUBBING 


WAY TO DO AN 
UNPLEASANT JOB. |} 





Stains as off 
with Gillett’s Lye 


NCE a week pour Gillett’s Lye— 

full strength—down toilet bowls 
and drains. It removes all stains with- 
out scrubbing. Cannot harm enamel, 
non-injurious to plumbing. Kills germs, 
banishes odors. Keep Gillett’s Pure 
Flake Lye handy. Your grocer sells it. 
Order a tin today. 


FREE BOOKLET: The Gillett’s Lye Booklet 
gives complete directions for using Gillett’s Pure 
Flake Lye to clean toilet bowls, clear drains, and 
for many other cleaning tasks. Write to Standard 
Brands Limited, Fraser Avenue & Liberty Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 






% Never dissolve lye 
in hot water. 
The of 
the lye itself 
heats the 








GILLETT’S 


DIRT 








Why Not 


‘More Glass ? 


(Continued from page 58} 





on the lid to keep in the moisture and bake 


| in a slow oven—275 degrees Fahrenheit. 
| Just look through the glass occasionally 


while it is cooking and when it is done, cool 
it without taking off the cover. You may 
seal the container where the cover joins the 
dish and set it aside to keep moist, fresh and 
delicious until you send it off—dish and all— 
wrapped in Cellophane and tied with a big 


| holly bow. Or, do a plum pudding in a 
casserole or bean pot and let it carry your 


good wishes. 

We have found this new method a con- 
venient and very satisfactory wrinkle. The 
products keep beautifully, and it has been 
suggested that you could bake part of your 
wedding cake like this and serve it at your 
silver anniversary. I haven’t proved this 
and it would take me years to do so even 
after I got started. You might try it; you 
may have the lead on me. 

Of course, you know the day-to-day uses 
of the different glass utensils but I wonder 








The Friendly 


Dining Room 
(Continued from page 60) 





and reeded and beautifully proportioned 
legs. For all its trimness, this piece is com- 
modious with two centre drawers for flat 
silver and table linen and a compartment 
for china at each end. A good-looking china 
cabinet is included in the suite. It is free of 
gimcrack ornamentation and provides shelf 
and drawer space for table appointments. 


PATTERNED WALL paper is appropriate 
for dining rooms with their plain furnishings 
and formal grouping. The scenic designs are 
especially good as they give depth and per- 
spective and a sense of space. In this case a 
rose toile de jouy on a cream ground was 
chosen to make an interesting background 
for the dark wood in the furniture. Dado 
and woodwork are painted beige, and the 


| rug is in the same shade with border of 
| deeper tone. 


Glass curtains are champagne 
colored and overdrapes of blue Celanese, 
lined to give weight and a certain depth of 
color. 

The chair seat covers are an interesting 
decorative note. They are made of glazed 
chintz with light flowers on an egg plant 
background and finished off with a beige 
banding. Two plain prints are hung, one on 


| either side of the window; and above the 


sideboard the place of honor is given to a 
maple tray decorated with a quaint old- 
fashioned painting. Copper candlesticks are 
set in pairs at each end of the buffet and a 
useful glass bowl is the only other ornament. 

As an alternative you might choose Col- 
onial wall paper in a conventional design. 
Use, if you like, a plain green rug and paint 
the woodwork and dado oyster white or 
a light grey. To dress the windows, fancy 
marquisette might be your choice for glass 
curtains; and for a bit of cheerful color would 
you like mulberry overdrapes in a not too 
heavy material? For this purpose slub repp 
is very good; it hangs in graceful folds and 
comes in a variety of attractive shades. 

If you prefer plain walls and want a sunny 
cheerful effect, use a soft gold-colored 


if you realize just how versatile they are. | 
Don’t limit your casserole to one or two } 
things; use it for meat-pies, all manner of 
escalloped dishes, baked vegetables and a 
variety of desserts. The pie plate is fine for 
chops, meat balls, baked tomatoes, and 
other vegetables, baked fruits as well as 
biscuits and, of course, pie. The loaf pan is 
just the thing for meat or fish loaves, for 
jellied meats, ice-box cake and other refriger- 
ator “cookery” products. Utility dishes are 
for almost anything—baked ham slices, for 
instance, candied sweet potatoes and any 
number of things. And with the double 
compartment baker, you can cook two varie- 
ties at once and save space, time and fuel. | 
Custard cups are used for individual pud- 
dings, meat pies, creamed dishes and so on. | 
Or for molded salads, jellied desserts and | 
the like. No use trying to tell you all the | 
uses for these dishes; you have your own | 
ideas and you'll think of others. 

Though these utensils are durable and 
serviceable, there are a few ‘‘don’ts” to 
remember. Don’t place them directly over a | 
flame, for one thing. Don’t handle them 
with a wet cloth while they’re hot and don’t | 
pour cold water into them. Don’t take them | 
out of the oven and put them in the refriger- | 
ator right away. With ordinary care they 
will last a lifetime and never a day but they 
will give you real service and satisfaction. 


Interesting recipes for “‘Glass-Baked Dishes 
are given on page 62 


| —wood or linoleum—as quickly and 





paper, light woodwork, wide mesh filet net 
and glazed chintz with a green background 
and a good deal of rust in the pattern. A 
figured rug would look well in this room and 
attractive designs can be found with the 
same note of rust color. Leave the chairs un- 
covered unless you want to use the glazed 
chintz for tailored slip covers. 

Still another suggestion is to cover your 
walls with a light paper—pale sepia scenic 
designs on an ivory background. The wood- 
work and dado might be finished in two 
tones of ivory to carry out the light effect, 
and the floor light beige with a walnut- 
colored border. For window drapes, Copen- 
hagen blue Celanese and for chair covers 
blue glazed chintz with white flowers. 

The dining room is one of the easiest to 
decorate. If you keep in mind its purpose, 
consider its architecture and select appro- 
priate furniture; the rest is fairly smooth 
sailing. Plan your color scheme in cool, 
soft shades if the morning sun floods your 
breakfast table. But if you face the bleak 
north, use the warm colors for extra light 
and cheer. Choose your furnishings with an 
eye to their suitability and practical value, 
and you can give your room that air of 
dignity and friendly formality which makes 
it charming. 


FLIGHT 


by Edmor Chapman 








Sunset — a sky aflame, 

The smell of brown loam 

Tinctures the tang of the 
balsam and spruce. 

Gloaming — golden-purple 

And far, faint sounds, 

Clank of harness on hame 

As the teams come home — 

Thud of russet-ripe fruit 

At the apple tree's root 

And the hill winds the grey 
stubble shaking. 

And, high over all 

A nomad call, 

Where the migrant flocks are flying, 

Above the weird rune 

Of the mist-mailed loon, 

Swift flight and a far wild crying. 
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POLISH 


FLOORS 


WOOD OR LINOLEUM 


WITHOUT 


RUBBING 


Easier, Quicker Way to Make Floors 
Like New ... Try it 





NOW! Here’s an amazing new, improved, 
far better way for you to finish your floors 
easily 
as you can sweep them... w-i-t-h-o-u-t 
r-u-b-b-i-n-g! It’s OLD ENGLISH no-rub- 
bing Floor Polish. 

You don’t rub it in. You don’t polish it. 
You don’t wear yourself out scrubbing. 
You simply spread this new-type polish 


| lightly over the floor and sit back in your 
| favorite chair while it dries to a wonderful 


shine. 

In 15 minutes your floor gleams with a 
smooth, beautiful long-wearing finish that 
covers up wear, resists track-marks and 
heel-prints. It keeps floors better looking 
than is possible any other way! 

Now stop using back-breaking old-fash- 
ioned wax. Get a tin of the new OLD 
ENGLISH no-rubbing Floor Polish at any 
paint, hardware or department store and 
try it MADE IN CANADA. Results will 
surprise you! 


Old English 


no-rubbing 


FLOOR POLISH 











Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


Made in Scotiend Sagoo 


The old reliable when 
recipe requires gelatine. 
Costs little. . . none 
better at any price... 
Recipe Book Free! 
Write Box 73, 
Montreal, 
























After the rubber, 
Paris Paté sand- 
wiches are always 
trump! Their de- 
licious piquancy 
adds interest to 
the refreshment 
interlude. 


US 3 
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The Young 


Conspirators 
(Continued from page 44) 








“Perhaps,” quietly enough, “Only, you 
see, I thought you'd had to suffer far more 
than you really deserved; and when I 
realized that, I wanted to do everything in 
my power to make vou forget. I didn’t want 
your life made unhappy with parental 
responsibilities at your age. If I had ever 
dreamed it wasn't being properly cared for, 
or that you wanted it, I would have been 
the very last—”’ 

There was a long silence, and then 
Beverley suddenly started forward, and all 
the defensive hardness had left his face. 
“Why, Dad, I never thought . . .” And as 
the older man’s hand went out to his son, 
Jill slipped quietly from the room. 


ONLY BEVERLEY found her a little later, 
and held her very tightly by the arm, as if 
almost afraid that she might elude his 





The House 
of Cards 


(Continued from page 48) 





the sight of him made her think of the 
Farm and how tired she was and how all her 
bones were aching inside her. 

They stared hungrily at each other’s faces. 

“I’ve never seen you in the daytime be- 
fore—with sun on your funny little nose,” 
he told her. They were walking down the 
street, arm in arm. 

‘‘Where are we going?” 

“IT don’t know. Lunch?” 

“You've had yours,”’ she reproached him. 

“I know, but I'm still hungry.” 

It was across a tearoom table with a crisp 
yellow cloth on it that Felicia told him how 
it was to be a debutante that had come 
through all right. It was so much simpler 
when you were a failure, because then you 
could go to college or bury yourself in 
charity work or cruise around the world. . . 

“‘But when the cards are all piled—’’ She 
stopped to steady her voice and traced pat- 
terns on the yellow cloth with her fork. 

“Stop that, it’s destructive.” Adam 
caught her hand and made her lay down 
the fork. ‘“‘What cards?” 

“Gwen called it that. She says it’s like 
building a house out of a pack of cards be- 
cause you have to be so careful and 

“I think you'll be crying in a minute 
unless you stop talking and finish your 
chop,” announced Adam firmly. 

Felicia ate her chop, while Adam smoked 
a cigarette and appeared to be deep in 
thought. 

“Of course,” he mused, “the only house 
I have to offer is safe but not very exciting. 
It’s two rooms, bath and kitchenette, but 
it wouldn't blow over 

“No,” whispered Felicia raptly, watching 
the crinkly lines around his far- sighted blue 


e yes. 


“Much safer than cards, obviously,” he 
finished. 

“Yes.” 

“But, vou see, you're too young and 


you need to go off to the Farm awhile.” 
Adam’s voice was very firm about this. 

“You really aren’t well, dé arling.”’ 

Felicia’s hands laced in and out of each 
other in a nervous pattern. Adam caught 
them and held them still across the table. 

“And now I| think I'll take you home,’ 


grasp as he led her back to the study. “Dad 
wants to talk to you a minute.’ 

Richard Dexter regarded her small, very 
serious face beneath the brown curls with a 
wholly kindly smile. “What would you say, 
young lady,” he enquired briefly, “‘if 
Beverley went back to college and finished 
his course, and meanwhile I installed a 
suitable woman to bring up his child? And 
then,” as her eyes grew wide and intent, “I 
would suggest perhaps that you two did not 
wholly lose sight of one another; and 
perhaps, in a few more years, if you feel of 
the same mind about handling certain 
responsibilities 

Jill, at that quite persuasive pause, looked 
up at Beverley a trifle hesitantly. ‘‘Would 
you want me to be of the same mind?” her 
voice uncertain in that sudden wave of 
nervousness, “Because, perhaps you'd 
rather—”’ 

‘And perhaps I wouldn’t rather. Jill, you 
ought to know that very well,”’ so firmly and 
tightening his grip, that after one glance at 
the unspoken message in his eyes, Jill turned 
again to the older man, her face unbelievably 
radiant. ‘Oh, I shall never change it,” 
quickly, 

And after a close study of her face 
Richard Dexter nodded his head in decisive 
satisfaction. ‘“‘Somehow I don’t believe you 
will,” he replied quietly. 


and as an after-thought, “and advise your 
mother to put you to bed.” 

Felicia giggled at the idea of Adam’s ad- 
vising Gwen, or anyone’s advising Gwen. 

“‘She always does just what she wants to,” 
she told him admiringly, her eyes widening 
as they did when she thought of her mother’s 
efficiencies, “‘and other people do what she 
says.” 

“Yes?” said Adam politely. 

“Oh, and they like it, Adam; really they 
do!” 

But Adam did not want to talk any more. 
He paid the check and guided Felicia outside 
and into a taxi. 

“IT want to drive around the park,” mur- 
mured Felicia, stroking the hand that held 
her left hand with little, unsteady pats. 

“No, sweet.” 


BUT WHEN they pulled up at the curb of 
Felicia’s building, she could not bring her- 
self tosay good-by and take the firm gripping 
of hands that meant he would turn on his 
heel and walk away in another direction. 

“Come up a little while, Adam,”’ she beg- 
ged, “‘just to get some tea or something— 
just for one cigarette—only one—”’ 

Gwen would be there, but she didn’t care. 
Let Gwen’s eyebrows quiver and lift their 
pencilled line; let Adam clear his throat and 
mutter inanities about the weather against 
the hostile wall of Gwen’s reserve. Anything 
so long as she need not watch him leave her 
and turn the corner out of sight. . . 

He hesitated and followed. The quick 
lift of the whirring elevator made her catch 
her breath and feel the soft rustle of wings 
somewhere inside her breast. She held tight 
to his hand. 

Together they waited for the door to be 
opened, and together they walked down the 
softly carpeted hallway into the library. 
Gwen would be dispensing tea by now, her 
flame fingertips darting back and forth 
across the silver service. 

“Gwen!” called Felicia. 

There was no one there. 

“Gwen!” 

Nick came in slowly, his great ruddy face 
averted and his shoulders stooping as if he 
were very tired. 

“Your mother isn’t here, baby.” He 
nodded briefly to Adam, 

‘Where is she?” 

Nick’s voice seemed to be coming from 
a long distance. He cleared his throat hard 
and said something about Tony—Tony— 


“No!” cried Felicia, ‘she wouldn’t—she 
couldn't 

Both of them forgot that Adam was 
there. 


“I’ve lost a lot of money, baby.” Nick 
waved one heavy fist flaccidly toward the 
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THINK I'LL HAVE. 
A REST NOW’ 


HEN you get that 

**middle of the morn- 
ing’’ feeling, stop work— 
and have a cup of Bovril. 
Then your rest will seem far 
more pleasant than usual— 
will do you far more good. 


Taken regularly, Bovril 
definitely builds up valuable 
reserves of strength and 
energy which stand you in 
good stead when work is 
specially heavy or when 
colds, chills and infection 
are about. 


BOVRIL 


Prevents 


that Sinking Feeling 


WINTER CLOTHES 


Even a casual examination of this issue of The Chatelaine will suggest to you 
that you will desire to show it to your friends and neighbors. Sample copies 
and all necessary supplies will be sent you. 

Even a few hours’ pleasurable work of this kind will pay you handsomely, and, 
if you desire, help you buy that sport costume or other winter wear that you 
want. 

Address your inquiry to: 
Loc. AL REPRESENTATIVE s’ Dept. 
THe MacLean PustisHinc Company, LiMirep 
481 University AVENUE, TORONTO, Ont 


. Keeps your skin at its best always. Pure, 
% and containing the medicinal and antiseptic 
\ properties of Cutieura, it soothes and 

© heals as well as cleanses the skin. For 
regular daily toilet use in the home 


there is nothing better. 
Price 25c. 
y Canadian Depot: Lyman Agencies, Limited, 
Made in Canada 286 St, Paul Street, W., Montreal. 





Those darling collars and cuffs of 
dainty crochet that are on the 
smartest gowns this year—you’ve 
seen them—vwell, they aren’t a bit 
expensive if you make them your- 


self, 


These modish little trimmings just 
make a frock into something that 
looks much more expensive than it 
really is. Nothing as voguish or as 
smart as crochet 





Good crochet cotton is the basis of good 
crocheting—so be sure you use J. & P. 
Coats’ Mercer-Crochet— it comes in 
lustrous white, ecru, linen, black and all 
the pastel shades . . . colors guaranteed 
fast, of course. This durable, mercerised 
thread always comes in handy balls. 


Be Sure You Have a Milward’s Steel 
Crochet Hook! 

Fill in the coupon below—it will bring you 

full instructions for crocheting a lovely set. 


J.& P. Coats’ 


MERCER- 
CROCHET . 


=———S is MADE IN CANADA by 
the Makers of Coats’ and Clark's Spool Cotton 


The Canadian Spool Cotton Co., 

Dept. X22, P.O. Box 519, Montreal, P.Q. 
Please send me Instructions for collar and cuff set, 
also booklet, “Crochet & Embroidery Stitches,” for 
which I enclose 5c. 





Address... = 
ener a RE RT ORE i NN eau Set 





Fernand Graavy and Anna Neagles in Noel Coward's 
“Bitter Sweet.” 








Att the 
Movies 


(Continued from page 25) 





— PICTURES from England based on 
musical comedy successes, “‘Waltz Time’ 
and “Bitter Sweet,” show again that the 
screen is a unique medium in itself and that 
it requires a special genius to adapt another 
form of expression to it. There’s the color 
and movement and continual music on the 
stage that makes a musical comedy effec- 
tive. Photographed in black and white, with 
incidental music, and only fragments of the 
scenic effects obtainable on the stage, filmed 
versions are prone to lack vivacity, and 
appear too artificial. A musical comedy 
must be designed for the screen. 

“Waltz Time” has the beautiful Evelyn 
Laye as lead, and based on the operetta 
“The Bat” has the beguiling Strauss music 





A 
Successful Cake 


(Continued from page 68} 





stand up in peaks. Remove from the heat, 
add the vanilla and beat occasionally until 
the mixture is the right consistency for 
spreading. If desired, sprinkle the icing with 
finely chopped nuts before it sets. 


Brown Orange Cake 


14 Cupful of shortening 
1 Cupful of brown sugar 
2 Eggs 
114 Cupfuls of sifted cake or 
pastry flour 
\4 Teaspoonful of baking soda 
1 Teaspoonful of baking 
powder 
34 Cupful of sour milk 
Grated rind of one orange 
1 Cupful of dates 


Cream the shortening thoroughly, add the 
sifted sugar gradually and continue creaming 
until the mass is very light. Beat the eggs 
well and combine with the creamed mixture. 
Measure the sifted flour, reserve a little to 


throughout to lend it a glamor. The cabby 
singing through the streets of Vienna has a 
haunting melody that lingers in the mem- 
ory. The jailer is riotously funny and the 
whole picture lightly entertaining. 


“Bitter Sweet,” based on the successful 
musical comedy with music, lyric and words 
by Noel Coward has a big reputation to live 
up to. Anna Neagles plays the lead—that of 
the old lady who tells her love story to the 
two young moderns undecided as to what 
they should do. It is the romantic story of 


a young girl who fell in love with her music | 


teacher, and eloped with him on the eve of 
her wedding. They run away to Vienna 
where the girl’s husband, played by a new 
lead, Fernand Graavey, gets a job in a 
restaurant as orchestra leader, with the girl 
as one of the dancers. They are very gay, 
until, alas, an unpleasant gentleman, patron 
of the restaurant, comes home, makes what 
are popularly known as “‘advances”’ to the 
girl, and in the ensuing duel with the hus- 
band, mortally wounds him. The most inter- 


esting character in the film, to my way of | 


thinking, was the French singer Manon 
who brought a definite liveliness to the slow 
movements of the story. 


dredge the dates and sift the remainder two 


or three times with the baking soda and | 


baking powder. Add alternately with the 
sour milk to the first mixture. Lastly, stir 
in the orange rind and the dates which have 
been stoned, cut in small pieces and floured. 
Turn into a cake pan lined with oiled paper 
and bake in a moderate oven —350 deg. 
Fahr.—for twenty-five to thirty minutes. 
Cool and cover the top and sides with an 
orange butter icing, using the juice of the 
orange, from which the rind was grated. 


Banana Cake 


14 Cupful of shortening 
14 Cupful of powdered sugar 

1 Egg 

2 Large bananas 

1 Cupful of sifted cake or 

pastry flour 
1 Teaspoonful of baking powder 
Pinch of salt 


Cream the shortening thoroughly, add the 
sugar gradually and continue creaming until 
the mass is very light. Add the well beaten 
egg, beat vigorously and add the bananas 
which have been mashed to a smooth pulp. 
When thoroughly combined, add the dry 
ingredients which have been sifted together 
two or three times. Turn into a small square 
tin lined with oiled paper and bake in a 
fairly slow oven—300 to 325 deg. Fahr.—for 
twenty to twenty-five minutes. Cool and 
cover with lemon icing. 
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was so good that we left it devoting our 

ttention to the top layers and leaving the 
lower to the night shift. They would retire 
when we did, to our couch of skins and 
blankets on the floor, snuggling up to our 
necks or under our chins, and later steal off 
like conspirators to their duties. Often they 
snored. If we moved or disturbed them in 
any way they would drowsily complain, but 
if we overslept they would arouse us by 
gently nibbling at our eyebrows or pulling 
our hair, talking all the time. 

For swimming pool we provided them 
with a basin filled with water. They made a 
comical sight trying to get into the tiny 
bath together, and afterward standing erect 
on their prepared mat of moss and shavings 
to comb out their fur with their long finger 
nails. For a time they tried to utilize our 
blankets for a bath mat, but desisted after 
prolonged argument and a few shakings. 
When not actually at work they spent their 
time thinking up new antics for our amuse- 
ment and theirs. Monkeys could not have 
been more mischievous. They wrestled and 
danced together, rolled on their fat backs 
and kicked their abbreviated legs in the air, 
played practical jokes on each other and on 
us, and in short kept the camp in a continual 
small uproar, not always to our liking. 

Returning after short absences we never 
knew what we would find. One day we 
found that the twins had been up on the 
table and had pushed everything, including 
the clock, on to the floor. Suitable articles, 
such as writing paper and magazines, had 
been cached in the den. The coal-oil tin was 
upset ; a bar of soap half eaten; the lower half 
of the door was shredded thin, necessitating 
a sheathing of tin. On another occasion we 
returned to find only the tin foil wrapping 
of what had been a large package of tobacco 
and McGinnis showing dismal proof of his 
crime. For a day and a night we nursed the 
thief on the bunk, dosing him with cod liver 
oil, and finally restored him to his brother 
amid the tenderest manifestations of joy. 


IN BEAVER LIFE as in human, draughts 
are not tolerated. Thus door and windows 
created a serious problem. Whenever our 
backs were turned, efforts would be made to 
stuff up the cracks and blot out the light. 
For material they would drag a blanket from 
the bed or a mackinaw from its peg and even 
pile firewood across the windows. Returning 
once after a day's absence the camp was so 
effectually barricaded from the inside that 
we had to push out a sash before we could 
enter. That was not so serious a matter as 
when they decided to stoke the fire as they 
had watched me stoke it. As the next best 
thing to putting fuel in the stove they piled 
stuff around it. We arrived just in time, to 
find the cabin filled with smoke and a 
blanket and a deerskin entirely ruined. 

Most of our homecomings, however, were 
joyous affairs. As we threw open the door 
McGinty and McGinnis would come wad- 
dling as fast as their absurd limbs would 
allow and cling to our legs with thin squeaks 
of delight, or else sit back on their haunches 
and indulge in their strange body twisting 
and turnings. As I dropped the pack they 
would assault it with teeth and claws, know- 
ing what to expect and impatient of my 
slowness. As I drew out the inevitable bag 
of apples they would rise up to clutch the 
fruit to their chests, then race off to cache it 
in their den, not stopping to eat until there 
was no more forthcoming. 

Like dogs and children they knew when 
they had been naughty. The night they 
were not allowed to climb into the bunk 
with us and chewed holes in the blanket out 
of spite was followed by a day of hiding in 
their den. When they cut holes in the deer- 
skin they expected to be punished and would 
have been disappointed otherwise. I hey 
stood up as I struck them lightly with a 
switch, twisting and scolding me but never 
attempting to use their formidable teeth. 
That over, they lay down on the skin, closed 
their eves, vawned, and then, our suspicions 
allaved, suddenly sank their teeth in the 
hide and scampered hilariously for their 
tunnel. 

» But with spring this happy chapter came 
to a close. Before the thaws had made 


travelling impossible we piled our belongings 
on a toboggan, put the youngsters in a box 
and abandoned the camp for the Toledi 
lakes thirty miles away. It was not long 
before the settlements there knew all about 
us, and the trappers in particular showéd 
resentment over our avowed purpose of 
championing the Little People and prevent- 
ing their extermination. The law, of course, 
was with us, but game laws along the fringes 
of society are notoriously futile. We realized 
that our wards would never be safe out of our 
sight. So we moved farther back to Mud 
Lake, which was now clear of ice, and liber- 
ated the youngsters to take up their own 
existence in their own beaver way, as we had 
always intended that they should. It was 
with mixed feelings of sadness and exultation 
that we stood on the shore and watched them 
swim off toward the remnants of an old 
beaver house and dam. I think we both 
breathed a prayer to the Great Protector as 
we turned silently back to the shack. 

The next morning they were gone. Our 
callings received no response; our eyes 
caught no arrow-head ripple running toward 
us. The old dam showed no new cuttings. 
We recalled that the youngsters had come to 
the door of our shack some time in the small 
hours and had seemed greatly excited. For 
their own sake we had hardened our hearts 
and pretended not to hear. Had something 
more than habit or affection driven them 
back to us? Perhaps mink or otter, or even 
human enemy had been on their trail, driv- 
ing them in panic from the district. We 
snatched a hurried breakfast and com- 
menced to search. 

All that day we followed the creek down- 
ward, wading in ice water to our knees and 
calling, always calling. Where the creek 
emptied into Temiscouata we were rewarded 
with the discovery of a freshly peeled stick. 
But that was all. The lake itself was still 
frozen to within a few yards of the shore. 
We forced our way both up and down the 
alder-tangled shore without avail and 
late in the evening, with heavy hearts and 
weary bodies, returned disconsolate to our 
shack on Mud Lake. 


DAY AFTER DAY, for two long weeks, we 
maintained our post on the little forest lake, 
waiting, watching, searching for our lost 
friends, while April melted into May, pussy- 
willows and catkins spread their powdered 
silver and gold over the bush, maple buds 
burst from their red shells, bluebirds and 
rainbirds filled the empty solitude with 
poignant song and the night sky throbbed 
with the beat of h ming wings. Finally we 
moved down to Temiscouata, extending our 
search into all the region round about. We 
picked up rumors, depressing rumors, of a 
lone beaver having been trapped here or 
trapped there and made many a long 
journey just to examine a pelt, and refused 
to believe that our friends had died. At long 
intervals we would be given a sign—or was 
it only a vision?—to quicken hope. 

Spring merged into summer, summer into 
autumn, with its blaze of glory quenched in 
the cold night rains and grieving winds. 
Pony and I knew loneliness as we had never 
known it before. Rumors of a gold strike in 
Northern Manitoba offered usanexcuse. We 
broke the spell and left the country, thinking 
never to return. 

That was four, five years ago. Out there 
on the lake is Jellyroll, Rawhide, other 
beaver. They come to my call; I feed them; 
they climb into the bunk, thrust their snub 
noses into my neck. We are very happy. 
But still I awake in the night watches, 
thinking I hear a plaintive voice pleading 
to be let in. I rise on an elbow listening, 
listening, but all I hear is the whine of 
rubbing limbs and the sigh of night wind in 
the spruces. 

We are far away from the cedar and 
tamarack lakes of the east, from the black 
hills of Temiscouata, but we are going back 
there some day, for still we are foolish 
enough to believe that in some lost water, 
not yet found by man, we will come upon a 
colony of the Little People and in the midst 
of them, playing, talking, ever listening for 
our coming, we will find our two lost play- 
mates, McGinty and McGinnis. 
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fireplace with its heavy andirons, toward the 
French chest carved delicately and miracu- 
lously in a far corner. “I’ve lost—all this 

“You've got the Farm.’’ Deep down in 
Felicia’s consciousness, the Farm loomed 
clearer and firmer than the sudden shock of 
Gwen's leaving, of Tony 

“I’m going there now,”’ said Nick, hunch- 
ing his shoulders as if they were too heavy 
and would weigh him down. 

Felicia was cold from her head to her toes. 
It was because Nick had had a lot of money 
and now he hadn't it any more. Felicia 
sobbed against Nick’s thick, motionless 
chest. Now they were all about her feet, 
the cards she had built into a house to live in. 

Nick sat down heavily in a chair. 

“I wish to goodness you were my own 
kid,”” he whispered, ‘‘but you’re Gwen’s.”’ 

“No, no.”’ The bells in her brain kept 
ringing in little, clear notes. She would 
never be wholly Gwen’s child—only her 
bedy which was slim and Gwen-like, and 





McGinty 
and McGinnis 


(Continued from page 23) 





letting them go after we had driven away the 
pack of ravenous huskies that dogged our 
heels. At first the youngsters seemed over- 
awed by so much water and would keep to 
the sedgy shallows, but as they grew bigger 
and braver they became more venturesome, 
until we were accompanying them in a canoe 
on little exploratory trips, out of reach of 
dogs but in perhaps more peril from pike. 
They would swim around the canoe, calling 
back and forth, slapping the water with their 
tails and diving in a beaver version of hide- 
and-seek. When they grew tired they would 
scratch on the bark sides to be lifted in, and 
immediately fall to combing out their damp 
and matted coats. 

Unfortunately this happy state of inactiv- 
ity could not continue. When Jo Canadian 
arrived back from the east with tales of good 
hunting country around Temiscouata we 
decided to move to where we could obtain 
at least wild meat for our needs. The train 
journey was now a fearsome experience to 
McGinnis and McGinty. We were permitted 
to carry them into the passenger coach, 
where they spent most of the time crying 
pitifully and snuggling up to our necks. 
When we arrived at Cabano, a French- 
Canadian lumber town on Temiscouata, we 
were in strange country, without provisions 
and with only $1.80 cash in my buckskin 
clothes. Most of this sum we spent immedi- 
ately on food for the youngsters, and then 
moved into a lean-to on the shore of the 
lake. 

The autumn was now far advanced. We 
must get settled for the winter without loss 
of time. The country north of the lake was a 
wilderness of bush and small waters where 
we could winter undisturbed. But first we 
must find a few necessities. It seemed that 
the Great Manitou took pity upon our 
efforts to care for his children. For one day 
we caught a fox swimming in the lake, and 
we sold it alive to a stranger for a good sum. 
Now we had a canoe, a bag of potatoes, a 
small sheet-iron stove, ammunition, fishing 
tackle. We started for Birch Lake on Horton 
River. A foot of snow had fallen; the cold 
was flowing down from the north, sealing up 
the smaller ponds and edging the river shores 
with ice. It was a race with winter or, 
should I say, death? We pushed on under a 
smoke-grey sky that pressed upon the 
spruce-tops, sifting snow, sleet, sharp- 
toothed winds upon us, so that hands were 
numb, mittens froze to the paddles; we 
moved and talked like people heavy with 
years. 

The twins lay in the stove, cuddled in 
each other’s arms, warm, complaining only 


her eyes because they were clouded amber. 

“Nick, Nick, take me to the Farm with 
you. Take me away. Adam, tell him to 
take me away.” 

Nick shook his head absently. His voice 
was thick in his throat. ‘‘No, baby.” 

Felicia looked and saw that he would 
never take her to the Farm. She saw an- 
other thing: that always she would remind 
him of Gwen, and Gwen was a hurt he 
must try to forget. 

“Poor Nicky,” she murmured, and 
trailed her soft, cold fingers over his stubby 
hair. 

Adam waited patiently for her to re- 
member that he was there. Soon, remember- 
ing, she left Nick's side and slipped a fright- 
ened hand into Adam’s. 

“Adam, is the kitchenette green, or if it 
isn’t, could we paint it?” 

Adam nodded because he could not trust 
himself to speak. 

“Then—after a very little while—”’ the 


when the canoe pitched or hunger troubled 
their dreams. We carried them over the 
portages, inside our coats. They would peep 
out, eye the strange white world, exchange 
views, disappear again, evidently disgusted 
with all this pother and exertion at a time 
when all sensible animals should be asleep. 
When we put them down they would sniff 
the snow, stare with beady eyes a moment, 
then turn and clutch at our socks, crying to 
be taken up again. 


THAT AFTERNOON our party nearly 
came to an untimely end. We were climbing 
some white water when my pole slipped on 
an icy rock and the canoe upset. The river 
was only waist deep and Pony and I were 
soon on our feet again, watching our outfit 
bobbing down the rapid. Of course our first 
thought was for the kittens. The stove had 
floated clear. I sprang for the shallower 
water, raced down, snatched it up in my 
arms and made for the shore. Pony had 
grabbed the bed-roll and now followed me 
to the fringe of bush. 

Water was trickling from the stove as I 
set it down and by the sounds I knew that 
the inmates were resenting the immersion. 
Already my limbs were losing sensation, 
my eyelids glueing together, my brain dull- 
ing. There was no time to lose. I tore off 
my sodden mitts, dug my hands into my 
parka for the bottle of matches, while Pony 
ran about grabbing at birch-bark, dead 
twigs, anything that seemed dry enough to 
burn. Noticing my futile efforts she came 
and drew out the bottle, uncorked it with her 
teeth, shook out a match and succeeded in 
striking it on the lee side of a rock. That 
tiny yellow flame wavering on its stick, 
disappearing for a moment only to rise 
taller and stronger from a curl of bark, was 
one of the happiest sights I have ever seen. 
A few more breathless moments of nursing 
and suspense went up in a spout of smoke 
and sparks. 

I returned to the stove. As expected, the 
youngsters were none the worse for their 
wetting. Their thick coats had shed the 
water, of course. But their feelings were 
badly ruffled, as they informed us in no 
uncertain terms. We had no time to listen, 
however, but clapping them back in their 
prison hastened down to the shallows to 
salvage our outfit. The heavier things had 
jammed in the canoe, causing it to ground. 
Nothing had drifted far. Wading back and 
forth in the bitter water, too numb even to 
shiver, we brought everything to the beach. 
Only then dared we think of our own condi- 
tion. Standing between two fires we stripped 
to the skin, wrung out our clothes, spread 
them on sticks. Before they were dry the 
fuel was exhausted. I began to drag on my 
steaming woollens. But Pony, like a boy 
with her bobbed hair and slim brown body, 
laughed and dashed naked as she was across 
the snow to where a dead cedar thrust out 
from the standing brush. A leap and clutch 
brought it to the ground, showering her with 
twigs and snow; a wrench and it was free. 
The flames now shot skyward with a dull 
roar, all but driving us from our retreat; 
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young voice murmured tentatively, heart- 
breakingly timid and splendidly calm. 

Adam nodded again. Miracles happen in 
this world, and men are mute before them. 

Felicia felt a white peace creeping inside 
her cold body. She wanted to wave her 
arms wildly because she was free—free 
free. Sometimes when the familiar scheme 
of things splinters at one’s feet, and frail 
houses fall down, and once-certain facts 
mist over into fantastic kaleidoscope _pic- 
tures. there comes a resignation which is 
release. 

“IT won't have to marry anyone but you,” 
Felicia whispered breathlessly, and_ later, 
joyously, “I won't have to be a debutante 
any more.” 

“No 

And because Nick had risen out of his 
Empire chair and walked slowly and heavily 
from the room—she would comfort Nick 
later, she would find a way! —Felicia came 
very close to Adam and lifted her lips. 


sparks like moose-flies bit our unprotected 
skins and perforated our steaming clothes. 

Early night was coming upon us. We 
dressed hurriediy and started building a 
refuge from the increasing cold. 

The six miles across country to Birch Lake 
were tortured to twice that distance by the 
difficult going. It took us five days of back- 
breaking toil to complete the job. Some 
nights we spent in a tumbled-in lumber camp 
on the lake, some in our teepee, depending 
upon where darkness or exhaustion overtook 
us. 


ONE EVENING, however, as we returned 
cold and hungry to the camp, we found the 
barrel empty. This calamity drove every- 
thing else from our mind. We tried to trace 
them by their tracks, but these were so 
involved that darkness was upon us before 
we could unravel them. The lantern was lit 
and the search continued in bodeful silence. 
Was all our summer’s and autumn’s labor to 
end in this! Not only our happiness but the 
very foundation for existence seemed in- 
volved in our loss. Our straining eyes pic- 
tured our helpless and frantic pets dragging 
their pudgy shapes through snow and bush, 
whimpering and calling in their plaintive 
way, until cold and exhaustion brought an 
end to their sufferings. We did not voice 
our fears as we stumbled over rocks, 
scratched our faces on prongs, fell into holes, 
stopped to listen and to send the beaver call, 
Mu-gee! Mu-gee! whining through the 
thickets and out across the ice-bound lake. 
At last the lantern flame flickered and went 
out and we groped back to camp to replenish 
the oil. 

“Listen!” hissed Pony, stopping in her 
tracks. 

A low meow reached our ears. We hurried 
forward and at the gaping entrance of the 
cook-house found a small helpless bundle 
of fur which, as I caught it up, whimpered 
and clung with tiny icy fingers to my neck. 

But where was the other? After searching 
the ruins in vain I left Pony to light a fire 
and nurse McGinnis while I again took up 
the search for McGinty. I realized now that 
if he were not rescued before morning he 
would be dead. All the tracks leading down 
to the lake had swung back to the bush, but 
I was not satisfied. This time I struck out 
toward the far shore, swinging the lantern 
and calling; circled back to the left, then to 
the right. At last a dark object caught my 
eye and I raced toward it. Sure enough it 
was McGinty, leg-deep in slush, motionless, 
but still alive and able feebly to squeak his 
joy at finding me. 

After this experience we guarded the twins 
with the utmost zeal, never allowing them 
beyond sight or sound of one of us. We 
hurriedly knocked together a small camp, 
using logs from the ruins, and moved in. 
For chinking we gathered moss from the 
open ridges and limbs of dead spruce, piling 
it on the floor to dry. The first morning, to 
our amusement, we found that the beaver 
had lent a hand during the night and had 
plugged up two rounds of bottom logs. While 
some of the work was clumsily done the rest 
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NEED 
3-IN-ONE OIL 


The working parts of your sewing 
machine need good oil. Oil that does 
not gum, for they must be clean. 
If they become dirty, your machine 
soon gets “‘lazy”’ and needs coaxing. 


Women who sew 
often know this, and 
use 3-in-One—the oil 
that cleans and prevents 
rust as it lubricates. 


Get a handy can or 
bottle now. Then use it 
regularly on the sewing 
machine; squeaky 
hinges and locks; 
all household devices. 
All good stores have it. 





We all like to buy new clothes, but 
sometimes it is quite a problem to 
figure out just where the money 1s 
coming from. 

“Where can I get more money?” 
that is the question, isn’t it? 

Let our Club for Girls help you! 
Here are a few things which mem- 
bers have told us: 

“T earned as much as $5.00 in a single 
afternoon.” 
“My cheque for $25.00 certainly 
arrived at an opportune time. 

“T enjoy the work, it is so easy, and 
pays such handsome profits.” 


Write for Particulars to 


CHATELAINE CLUB FOR GIRLS 
Room 308, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 


| YOUR HOROSCOPE 
| < AKU 
Those who have received the “Key” to their planetary sections 
will find an installment of these sections below; further install- 
ments will appear in the next and following issues. 


These readings are Miss Marguerite Carter’s applications of the rules 
of Astrology as laid down in well known ancient and modern text- 
books. Miss Carter claims no personal ability to forecast the future or 
solve your present problems and these readings are not intended for 


such purpose. 


Section 107—Moon 


HE planetary position effective here tends 
Te make you more courteous, refined and 

obliging than you would have been without 
its influence. Perhaps the outstanding character- 
istic of the particular “‘sign’’ in which this 
planet was when you were born, is balanced 
judgment. For that reason, the influence of 
the planet transmitted through the sign gave 
you that quality to a great extent. You have 
very analytical faculties and are inclined to 
weigh and balance things to a fine point. It 
would not have added to your practical, busi- 
nesslike qualities but would rather have made 
you appreciative of beauty and inclined to ideal- 
ize things than to regard them from an entirely 
practical point of view. 


Section 145—Mars 


HE sign in influence on the planet consid- 
‘| eet here when you were born, is a very 
frank, outspoken, honest sign and very posi- 
tive in its qualities. The effect upon the rays 
of this planet is, in some ways, fortunate and in 
others less so. The planet is very impulsive, 
hasty and militant in its influence and its posi- 
tion in that sign at the moment you were born 
would have made you much more impulsive in 
speech and action than you otherwise would have 
been. Tendencies in that direction should be 
restrained as they would be likely to lead you 
into difficulties. It is a testimony which points 
to a great deal of travel and probably adventure 
at some time during your life. It indicates un- 
usual experiences during later years. 


Section 153—Jupiter 


HE planet considered here is in a very strong 

position when it occupies this sign. Its vibra- 

tions bestow the qualities of ambition and 
pride and also tend to make you quite fair and in- 
clined nut to judge people harshly. It also has a 
tendency to make you intuitive but fond of honor 
and pomp. The probabilities are that you are 
fond of ceremonies of all kinds, particularly when 
you participate. It gives you a dramatic taste 
for ceremonious proceedings and it points to the 
fact that while you are apt to take many jour- 
neys during your life they will always be made 
with a definite purpose rather than for idle 
pleasure. It is, however, a strong indication, in 
| itself, of extensive travelling. In addition, it is a 
| very favorable position for the close of life. 


Section 166—Saturn 


OU are, because of this planetary position, 
Viner more discriminating, discreet, serious 

and analytical than you would have been 
without its influences. In many ways the dis- 
positions of the sign and planet are very similar, 
therefore it might be expected that the influence 
would be strong. It will probably bring about 
many difficulties in early life but is fortunate for 
eventual accomplishment and achievement of am- 
bition. Many people who were born under this 
influence show a disinclination to marry and it 
is not altogether a fortunate position for matri- 
monial harmony. You are quite inclined to take 
life and its problems seriously, analyzing situa- 
tions with which you come in contact very care- 
fully. You are not inclined to trust everyone with 
whom you come in contact and are somewhat 
sceptical unless there are very contradictory indi- 
cations in the chart. 


Section 167—Saturn 


HE planet considered here is in its strongest 
“T position in this sign. Its influence is there- 

fore quite beneficent and strong. In_ this 
sign it imparts qualities of refinement and in- 
tellect to a great extent. You should be, as a re- 
sult of this vibration, well able to take care of 
yourself and you probably exercise both judz- 
ment and tact in the management of your per- 
sonal affairs. It is a favorable position for part- 
nerships especially with persons either in a bet- 
ter position or older than yourself. It lessens 
selfishness and harshness to a great extent, 
quickens the sympathies and improves the fond- 
ness for knowledge of people and life. Quite a 
number of prominent people were born under 
this influence. It is a position which should 
have increased your interest in occult matters. 


Section 131—Venus 


HE planetary position effective here is one 
‘| tick would have increased, to a marked ex- 
your kindliness and sympathy. The 

planet under consideration is very 
strong in this sign. You should have qualities 
which would make you quite popular. It would 
have added to your love of music, poetry and 


tent, 
particular 





artistic things generally. It is a very favorable 
position for friendship and also for love and mar- 
riage. Harmony and beauty are very necessary 
to your peace of mind and you are by nature care- 
ful of your surroundings. You are inclined, as a 
result of this planetary position, to dislike famili- 
arity in thuse you are associated with and you 
seldom allow others to take liberties in that 
connection, 


Section 177—Uranus 


Ta effect of this planetary position is to 


give you much more ability to concentrate 
It also 


than you would have had without it. 
tends to increase your power of will but makes 
you impatient of delay and restraint. It is a very 
fortunate position for scientific investigation, 
not a few of the world’s greatest scientists hav- 
ing been born under its influences. There is a 
strong sympathy between the vibrations of the 
planet and of the sign. It serves to strengthen 
other favorable testimonies in the chart and as a 
result of its influence the best characteristics of 
your chart were increased. Any tendency to over- 
impatience should be restrained as, while you 
undoubtedly have great power to concentrate as 
a result of this influence, the impulse to im- 
patience is apt to grow. Other planetary readings 
may indicate these qualities in greater detail. 


Section 119—Mercury 


OU are much more inclined toward intellec- 

tual activity than usual as a result of this 

planetary position. It tends, however, to 
make you prefer work in partnership with others, 
unless other testimony in the chart is of an abso- 
lutely contrary nature. The probabilities are that 
you will be more successful in collaboration or 
partnership of some kind. This particular posi- 
tion has a special significance in itself, in that 
it points to the probability of a marriage of the 
mind rather than the heart. It is, however, a 
very favorable position for harmonious family 
relations and while it would not alone assure 
such a state, it would certainly aid greatly in 
that direction. Both planet and sign are intel- 
lectual in nature and the sign bestows the par- 
ticular quality of a scientific mental attitude and 
balanced judgment. 


Section 120—Mercury 


OU are quite positive in your opinions be- 

cause of this planetary vibration, particularly 

if your sun reading states you are inclined 
to be that way. It has also added to your enthusi- 
asm, and gives you greater ability to concentrate. 
The probabilities are that it also gives you con- 
siderable manual dexterity. The majority of folks 
with this position also have a great deal of men- 
tal ingenuity. Usually they have a much better 
and more extensive vocabulary than many peo- 
ple without this planetary position. You have a 
strong tendency to solve problems and investigate 
mysteries. No other single planetary position 
makes the mind so fiercely acute as does this 
one. You are very difficult to deceive and some- 
times inclined to be overcritical and even suspi- 
cious. You make a very dangerous enemy. Also 
you are quite inclined to be secretive. 


Section 178—Uranus 


S A result of this planetary vibration your 
temperament is much more lively than it 
would otherwise have been. You have a 

good imagination, are apt to have advanced 
religious views and you have the natural quality 
of inventiveness. It has the effect of making 
people more impulsive than they micht otherwise 
be although not to the extent that they would 
be recklessly so. You are fond of sports and have 
a natural enthusiasm. This vibration probably 
has the effect of making you inwardly more ner- 
vous than you would otherwise have been and 
inclined to dislike following routine matters too 
closely. You like to do things in your own way 
and prefer to have a great deal of freedom in 
carrying out your plans. You do not work wel] 
under direct and close supervision. 


Section 154—Jupiter 


HIS planetary influence is fortunate for a 
literary career in itself and points to success 
in that line of endeavor providing other indi- 
cations in the chart are reasonably harmonious 


and that you have had opportunities for develop- | 


ment. It is a testimony which points to extensive 
travels by land. It points to the fact that you 
would have been and that you are also inclined 
to be prudent in your friendships. You are more 
critical than you would have been without this 
influence, 


{Continued on page 78} 
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Are Colds 
Really 
Dangerous? 


URELY a cold 

is the most an- 

noying, de- 
pressing and dan- 
gerous of human 
afflictions. Be- 
sides, colds often 
lead to ’flu, pneu- 
monia and other 
serious and fatal 
diseases. The 
changeable season 
is almost here 
when colds will be 
universal, and the 
victims will think 


















; > From a photograph of 
they “caught cold. Robt. G. Jackson, 
But no one ever M™.D., at 75. After 


“ ” eighteen years of in- 
catches cold.” We creasing decrepitude, 


create colds. Colds Dr. Jackson at 50 
are due to an in- was given only four 
ternal condition de- 7ronths to live by Sir 
m™m. er, 

veloped by the py natural living 
crazy living habits habits and the use of 
of civilization, evi- — é 6 ar 
denced by the fact 4,°ao anything a 
that if a cold ever healthy man in his 
is “broken up” it early thirties can do. 
is by speeding up i 
elimination of the internal condition— 
by purging, sweating, hot lemonade, ete. 
Purging, to empty cold-causing impur- 
ities from the life canal (food canal) ; 
sweating, to cast acid accumulation 
from the blood; lemon juice, a powerful 
alkali-former, to neutralize the acid 
residues in the blood that were the 
immediate cause of the cold. 


A cold is evidence of a wrong internal 
condition, Nature’s device to throw off 
poisonous irritants from the body. Yet 
these irritants accumulate only because 
of our wrong living habits — chiefly 
wrong food habits and these irritants 
we need not have because we do not 
need to follow the wrong food habits 
that cause them, 


It is all but impossible for one to escape 
“catching cold” who feeds upon the con- 
ventional diet of civilization. 


Invariably the conventional diet is acid- 
forming and acid residues must accumu- 
late in the blood, causing viscid or ropy 
blood, sluggish circulation, a sense of 
let-down. Then comes a cold to elim- 
inate the accumulated rubbish and pre- 
vent the serious illness that otherwise 
must follow. 


All these dangerous and unpleasant 
consequences can be avoided by avoid- 
ing their cause, the accumulated acids. 


I have had only 2 colds in 25 years, both 
in England, where my living regimen 
was not easily carried out, the last one 
20 years ago, August, 1913. Formerly I 
had disgusting colds winter and sum- 
mer. I have avoided colds by feeding 
so as to avoid accumulated acid residues 
in my body that bring on a cold. 


To avoid a cold, 80% of the food intake 
must be alkaline. I shall gladly mail 
a list of alkali-forming foods upon re- 
quest and my booklet “HOW TO KEEP 
WELL,” both free. Send 5c in stamps 
for sample of Roman Meal, Lishus or 
Bekus Puddy, or 10c for sample of 
Kofy Sub, to Robt. G. Jackson, M.D., 
516 Vine Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


My foods for 25 years have consisted 
largely of fruits, vegetables, nuts, milk, 
Kofy Sub and Roman Meal, Bekus 
Puddy or Lishus, the only non-acid 
grain foods known. To these I have 
added proper care of the skin, exercise 
and other resistance-building measures 
which I consider of great importance 
in avoiding colds... And one who lives 
| upon proper foods has his blood in such 
perfect alkaline condition that he can 
| eat the most conventional meals if the 
occasion demands, without ill effects. 
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Feels 50 lbs. Slimmer 





After Losing Only 5 lbs. 


“T started taking Kruschen Salts a month 
ago,”” a young woman writes. “I have lost 
5 lbs. in weight, and I feel as if I have lost 
50 Ibs. I am full of vigor, whereas before | 
was listless and worried over little things. 
But if my troubles were doubled, they | 
would not worry me to-day—thanks to 
Kruschen.’’—(Miss) V. P. 

Here’s the recipe that banishes fat—take 
one-half teaspoon of Kruschen Salts in a| 
glass of hot water before breakfast. 

Be sure and do this every morning, for | 
“It’s the daily dose that takes off the fat.”’ 
When you take Kruschen daily it means that 
every particle of poisonous waste matter 
and harmful acids and gases are expelled 
from the system. 

Modify your diet, and take gentle exer- 
cise. The stomach, liver, kidneys and bowels 
are tuned up, and the pure, fresh blood con- 
taining these six salts is carried to every 
part of the body. Then follows ‘‘that 
Kruschen feeling” of energetic health and 
activity that is reflected in bright eyes, clear 
skin, cheerful vivacity and charming figure. 


AMAZING VALUES 


FOR FALL PLANTING OF 
SHRUBS. ROSES. TREES, 


, ' . 
FODILS, FRENCH LILACS, 
FRUIT TREES, BUSHES, ETC. 

Bargains of a lifetime 
12 Shrubs, only ............ 


2. 
{2 French Budded Lilacs ...$6.50 
12 Large Ornamental Trees .$7.00 


Right now is the time to beauti- 
¥ your property at trifling cost. 
inest stock and guaranteed to 
Grow. Ask for Catalogue and Big 
Red Letter Offers. Send today. 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
200 Elgin St., Georgetown, Ont. 


Pains After Eating? 
Try This! 


Pains after eating are generally due to 
an excess of acid in the stomach that 
forms gas and causes belching, heart burn, 
bloating, sour stomach and _ indigestion. 
Bisurated Magnesia taken after meals will 
give such quick and pleasing relief you 
will be surprised. Any druggist will tell 
you ordinary Bisurated Magnesia is fine 
for sour acid stomach conditions. It 
should be in every home. It works. 








TEA-TABLE SILVER. 


Nothing reveals a household 
so intimately as the way the 
silver is polished. Use 


Goddard's Plate Powder, 


famous for ninety-five years. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold in good class Stores 
Agents 
QUEBEC & MARITIME PROVINCES 
F. L. Benedict & Co., Montreal 


ONTARIO, ALBERTA & BRITISH COLUMBIA 
W. G. Patrick & Co. Ltd., Toronto 


MANITOBA _& SASKATCHEWAN 
Watson & Truesdale, Winnipeg 





THE FRUIT-BASKET QUILT 


| 





No. 12. 


Even on one fruit we use two colors, and 
that all helps to make our whole Fruit Bas- 
ket Quilt top fairly sparkle with color! If 
you look closely at the small sketch you will 
see that the half dozen top sections are dot- 
ted differently from the lower ones. For 
this we suggest a warm tan, almost a tanger- 
ine color with burnt orange for the lower 
part. This may be a bit exaggerated for true 
pineapple brilliance, but dull brown ap- 
pears only in our pieced baskets; the fruits 
all have a glow of color that will blend and 
balance together into a gorgeous quilt . 








ee 
"Fleas 


Pineapples 


Lines and other markings on the pine- 
apple are embroidered in brown. The leaves 
at the sides and some in the crown are reseda 
green, with lighter Nile green leaves in 
front. All appliqués trace a seam larger and 
fold back to the sizes in the design. Of 
course, appliqués do not crease back where 
they are to be overlapped by another piece. 
Watch the way every block builds up, as in 
this case, light green over dark green, light 
pineapple tone over that, with the darkest 
last, covering the under edge of this, and the 
dark side leaves. 
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Sani-Flush 


| cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 






SANI-FLUSH keeps the toilet 
glistening like new—always. It 
removes stains, rust marks and 
all other discolorations without 
scrubbing. 

Sani-Flush puts an end to the 
cause of toilet odors. Besides 
cleaning the bowl, it cleans and 
purifies the hidden trap that no 
scrubbing can reach. 

Follow directions on the can. 
Sani-Flush does a thorough job 
and saves you much unpleasant 
labor. 

Don’t confuse Sani-Flush 
with ordinary cleansers. It is 
intended to clean toilets. Also, 
Sani-Flush is effective for 
cleaning automobile radiators. 

Sold at grocery, drug, and 
hardware stores, 35c. Distrib- 
uted by Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
























AALS 


rinses easily. Will not injure skin or 
fabric. For better cleaning, use CHARM 
For sale at careful grocers 


Manufactured by 20 
Galt Chemical Products, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 








CHATELAINE 
PATTERNS 


Readers will find a complete 
list of stores handling the 
CHATELAINE PATTERNS on 


Inside Back Cover of This Issue 


Dissolves quickly, cleans thoroughly, 
| 







Your Sewing Machine 


Is it newly oiled and ready to dig into 
that pile of sewing? It pays to have it 
regularly overhauled, just as you do 
your car. The Chatelaine Pattern Serv- 
ice has a specially selected showing of 
up-to-date styles on 


Pages 80, 81, 82 and 83 


of this issue. There are patterns for 
your children and for yourself. Get the 
sewing machine into working order. 


| 
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1933 


HERE ARE the rest of the characters who are to be in your 
very own circus. If you kept the cut-out from last month’s 
Chatelaine, you will have an elephant, a panther, a kangaroo, a 
seal and a clown besides these. Send in ten cents for a copy of 
the September issue if you missed it and would like your circus to 
be complete. 

First, paste all the cut-outs, except the bareback rider (both 
sides) and the back of the midget, on strong, thick paper, or on 
thin cardboard. Bareback Rider: Cut out and bend head, neck 
and leg of horse along the dotted lines. Paste both sides of 
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“PEAT KIDDLY WINK Circus 





bareback rider together, then paste on to the horse. A thread 
tied from neck of horse to arm of rider will help to keep her firm in 
the saddle. Clown: Cut out, paste top sides of clown together, 
bend lower sides along the dotted lines, then fasten together at 
the sides. A few stitches will be found preferable to paste. Midget: 
Cut out, bend skirt of midget in a circle like a lampshade, fasten 
at the back with a few stitches, then paste both sides of body 
together. Snake Charmer: Cut out, paste together both sides of 
body, fold back supports, then paste on snakes in their squares, 
as shown. 
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Interesting! 
Entertaining! © 
Have You 


Secured 
Your 


Se 





Horoscope ? 


OR centuries mystics of many lands have practised the art of 
Astrology—in ancient Babylon, Chaldea, the Egypt of Ptolemy, in 
the Golden Ages of Greece and Rome, through the Renaissance in 

Europe. Today, hundreds of thousands of people find the study of 
Astrology interesting and entertaining. 


Miss Marguerite Carter, an experienced Astrologer, has been engaged 
by Chatelaine to chart the horoscopes of its readers. Miss Carter does not 
profess ability to tell fortunes. She does not pretend to forecast the future 
or solve your present problems. But she can provide you with an accurate 
reading of the positions of the stars and planets at the date of your birth. 


OUR LIFE by the stars as detailed by Astrology will be charted by Miss 

Marguerite Carter in a 1,500 word reading. When you send the coupon you 

will receive a complete sun reading by return mail and also you will receive 
the key to the eight planetary positions which obtained at the date of your birth. 
Specific readings of these planetary positions, as set forth by ancient sages and 
modern text-books, will appear in the next and subsequent issues of Chatelaine. 
The key given you personally enables you to keep the reading confidential to 
yourself, if you care to do so. There is nothing for you to solve, nothing for 
you to write but your name and birthdate on the coupon below. 


Your reading will apply to your specific birthdate. There are no two alike— 
unless people are of the same sex, born on the same day, in the same year. 


Enclose only 10c in coin to cover cost of mailing and handling. If you wish 
horoscopes for other members of your family or friends, copy this coupon on a 
separate sheet of paper for each extra horoscope and enclose 10c in coin for each. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


MARGUERITE Carter, Astrologist, Dept. CH. 10. 
210 Dundas St. West, Toronto, Ont. 











Please send sun reading and the key to Life Horoscope by Astrology for the birthdate 
submitted below. I enclose 10c for mailing and handling. Do not send stamps. 


Birthdate 


Name 


Readers are assured of complete readings, no matter when they may write Miss Carter, 
as any sections they may have missed will either be repeated or supplied direct. 


| Section 108—Moon 


| HE particular sign and planet which are 
‘| se with here are not wholly fortunate in 
such close relationship to each other. The 
| qualities they bestow are, to some degree, of as- 
sistance in the attainment of ambition becau 
you tend to be more aggressive and forceful be- 
| cause of them. However, the direct effect of this 
| influence is to make those coming within its 
; range much more abrupt, critical and sometimes 
| revengeful than they would otherwise have been. 
| Those qualities will be of assistance to you if 
| properly controlled and directed but they should 
not be allowed to assume too great a part of your 
outward manner. If allowed to develop they will 
injure rather than aid you. You are apt to be 
quite ambitious. There is no doubt that you are 
much more so than you would have been, had it 
| not been for this vibration. 


se 


Section 146—Mars 


N MANY respects, the planetary position which 

| this section takes into consideration is an ex- 

ceedingly strong one. Astrologically, the planet 

| is in its “‘exaltation,’’ which means that the in- 
fluence of the sign is very beneficial. This posi- 

| tion would have greatly added to your ambition. 
It would have made you rather slow but very sure 

|} in acquiring knowledge. It is a position which 
| is quite likely to bring travel and foreign affairs. 
| Also it is a very favorable position for 
| prominence in public life. People born under 
this influence are apt to be tremendously mag- 

netic and commanding. It imparts a great deal 

| of tenacity. If other testimony in the chart is of 
|a similar nature, those born under this ray are 
| most likely to succeed in anything they under- 
| take and it is not unusual that they “have their 
| own way” almost invariably. It is a very power- 
ful influence in creating doggedness of purpose 

and you are very apt to be strongly determined. 


Section 155—Jupiter 


| HIS planetary position tends greatly to in- 
| | crease your charitable, compassionate and 

humanitarian instincts. It should make you 
more tolerant of the weaknesses of humanity 
than you would have been. It is a strong position 
and helps greatly to overcome contrary tenden- 
| cies. If your chart shows no traits of an oppo- 
site nature, then you are exceedingly kind, lov- 
| ing, charitable and forgiving. You are much 
more apt than you otherwise would have been to 
success through marriage, friends, servants, part- 
ners or associations generally. It is a testimony 
| pointing toward travel, although not in itself 
| strong enough to be conclusive evidence. The 
majority of people with this planetary position 
in operation at the time they were born have 
lived very happy later years of life. 


Section 132—Venus 
with this 


| HE great majority of people 
| planetary position, strong in their natal 
charts, are greatly attracted by the opposite 


It gives some tendency to luxurious tastes 
It is not strong enough to 


sex. 
and to wastefulness. 


| dominate a natal chart but would certainly add 


to those traits of character. Sometimes folk born 
under this influence lack restraint, and it is apt 
to bring about some likelihood of misfortune 
through love affairs. Sometimes it causes dis- 
appointment and delay in marriage. 


Section 168—Saturn 


some ways goes to build up a strong charac- 
ter. It has 


HE position considered here is one which in 


certain weaknesses, however, 
principally among them a tendency toward 
jealousy and passion. People with this planetary 
| position in force at the time they were born are 
usually acquisitive and independent as well as 
shrewd. Tendencies in that direction would be 
much more marked than would have been the 
case had it not been for this position. You have 
much greater vitality also and your love of life 
is apt to be strong. While you may not realize it 
you probably have qualities which would enable 
|} you to exert a magnetic influence over others. 
It is a peculiar position in many ways, pointing 
to the fact that at some time during your life you 
are very apt to profit through some connection 
with secret societies, through intrigues or 
through elderly and ambitious friends. Drugs in 
any form are unfavorable for you. 





| Section 179—Uranus 
Tw planet considered in this section is apt 


to be unconventional and erratic in its in- 

fluence. It is likely to impart those qualities 
in almost any other position. This sign, however, 
has an opposite effect and it would have intensi- 
fied your ambition, steadfastness and persever- 
ance. Many people born under this planetary in- 
fluence experience family discord in early life 


or supplied direct. 
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that connection it is less fortunate. It 
hanges of locality. Sometime 
about criticism and opposi- 
It is likely that such a co 
dition would be about, however, be- 
liusht tendency the position is apt to 
infriendly outward 






to come 





ward an bearing. 


Section 169—Saturn 


S A result of the passing of this planet 
through the sign considered here at the 
exact moment you were born, you are much 


philosophic and possessed of 


more intuitive, 
greater spiritual powers than you would have 
been. You are much more humanitarian and 


who were born under this in- 
fluence are much less mercenary than others, 
It is an indication that your experiences during 
life are apt to be somew hat out of the ordinary, 
At times you are apt to mingle with people and 
to be quite popular while at others you will be 
inclined toward seclusion. It is a very favorable 
testimony for peace in later years of life. 


popular. People 


Section 121—Mercury 


HE planetary position effective here is a 
| ses good one and adds materially to your 

better qualities. It tends to make you just, 
generous and humanitarian to a far greater ex- 
tent than you would have been without it. Also 
it should have increased any talent you might 
otherwise have for medicine, science or literature. 
You should be somewhat changeable, however, 
and inclined to pursue several vocations at the 
same time. This position seems to add to any 
tendency which folk may have to fail to visual- 
ize clearly any objective to be attained. For that 
reason they are apt to waste energy. This is a 
testimony which points to considerable journey- 
ing during your life. It is quite probable that 
you will travel very extensively. There is some 
tendency, due to this position, to quarrel with 
relatives 


Section 185—Neptune 


S A result of this planetary vibration you 
A are more passive, negative and sympathetic 
than you would otherwise have been. It 
has some tendency to lessen decisive and forceful 
action. You are somewhat more susceptible So 
impressions than you would have been had it not 
been for this position. Considering this planetary 
position it may be said quite definitely that your 
strongest abilities lie along the lines of develop- 
ing and working out new ideas. You can do 
best when you are not in too active contact with 
others. You are subject to great emotional 
stress as a result of contacts with others and 
your greatest weakness is excessive emotionalism 
although it is not outwardly apparent. For that 
reason your greatest success can be achieved 
when you are not subject to constant contacts 
with others who impose ideas and methods of 
action upon you. You can work things out most 
effectively when you are alone and free from 
disturbing influences. 


Section 186—Neptune 
Ver are inclined to be moral, sociable and of 


a spiritual turn of mind Your greatest 

power in maturity will come through your 
emotions and sympathy rather than through the 
intellect, although it would give you practical 
ideas and a sound outlook. This position has the 
effect of making the mind less psychic and less 
impressionable. In place of those qualities it 
implants more materially practical ideas. In 
religion or spiritual matters generally you are 
quite practical by nature unless there are very 
contradictory testimonies in your chart as a 
whole. You are humanitarian and sympathize 
with humanity in general as weil as with indi- 
viduals. The greatest practical reforms in the 
world have come about through the efforts of 
those with this planetary position. Several of 
the great revolutions of the world, against 
tyranny and oppression, were engineered or car- 
ried out by people affected by this influence. 


Section 156—Jupiter 
| HE zodiacal sign in which the planet consid- 


ered here was when you were born, is not 

entirely fortunate-although it is in some 
respects. It tends to make you much more deter- 
mined than you would have been but also con- 
siderably more emotional. It is a position which 
causes a great deal of pride in birth among those 
who were born under its influence. It sometimes 
brings about considerable likelihood of jealous 
enemies and frequently brings about unusual 
business deals. Friendship was made more fortu- 
nate for you, and the probabilities are that at 
various times during your life you will be en- 
trusted with secrets which involve the honor of 
others, 


Readers are assured o f a complete horoscope, no matter when they may 
write Miss Carter, as any sections they may have missed will either be repeated 
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No. 217 — Wool jersey, worsted crépes, faille No. 1173 — A jacket-frock of this type can be 
crépe or crépe satin, are all suitable materials worn into the winter as well as in the fall. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, Either black and white or a woollen material 


for this interesting new frock. 


Size 34 requires 3!/; and 3 yards of would be exccllent. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 


inches. 
39 inch material. inches. Size 34 requires 4!/¢ yards of 39 inch 


and I'/, yards of 35 inch material. 


No. 1174 — A coat which fits into that useful 
category ‘semi-sports."’ It is suitable for overy- 


No. 1180 — Sleeves 


front 


day weer right through the winter. Sizes 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 334 
yards of 54 inch material. 


yokes pointed in 
trasting collar concede u ote. Sizes 


34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 36 requires 
¥, and 3% yards of 35 inch material. 


No. 1162 — Somewhat similar to big sister's is 
C hate laine Patterns this jaunty little model. It may be made with 
: _ or without the double cap sleeves. Sizes 6, 8, 
Deice 15 cents 10 and 12 years. Size 8 roquires 134 yards of 

54 inch material. 


/ 


They may be cbhtained Jrem siores in most cities, or direct trom The Chatelaine Patiern Service, 481 Universiiy Avenue, Toronto, Ontar.o. 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and_gddress.. When ordering Patierns name the number and size of the style de 
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2] 231 Frock 235 | 
270 Coat | 
me —s— | 
No. 170 — A coat-frock is exactly right No. 231 — A shallow yoke front and back No. 1173 — Black satin relieved with 
for crisp, fall days. This style is particu- makes this model especially interesting. white or eggshell vostee and collar, would 
larly trim looking. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 An inverted pleat in front gives fullness. be charming for this frock. Sizes 36, 38, 
inches. Size 34 requires 234 yards of 54 Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches. Size 38 ae 
inch material. 36 requires 3!/> yards of 39 inch material. requires 4!/g and 5% yard of 39 
inch material. 
No. 163 — A sports coat with smart No. 270 — A swagger little coat to fling No. 235 — Plaided worsted crépe is sug- ; 
raglan sleeves and notched collar. Sizes on Over & woollen freck. It can be made gested for this frock. French bretelles 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 36 three-quarter length if proferred. Sizes perk out over the shouldovs. Two types 
requires 3!/g yards of 54 inch material 34. 36 98. 40 and 42 inches, Size 24 of sleeves are given. Sizes 32, 34, 36 d 
with 2% yards of 39 inch material requires 27/g yards of 54 inch material. and 38 inches. Size 34 requires 31/2 yards sg 
for lining. of 39 inch material. 
Chatelaine Patterns 
é o j Price 15 cents 
&. 
These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. Ontario. Si ae favorite dealer does ‘“X a 


not carry them in sicck we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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No. 1164 — Like older styles, this 
little frock lays stress upon the 
shoulders. Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 10 requires 254 yards of 


y 


39 inch material. 


No. 260 — Clever seam-lines for this 


aC KE k. The skirt is pleated all 
the way round. Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 10 requires 23%, and % 


yards of 39 inch material. 
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No. 1163 — A charming frock, with 
plain yoke and panel front and back. 
Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 
requires 234 yards of 39 
inch material. 


No. 64 —A trim little coat with snug, 

well fitting lines — very suitable for 

cold days. Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 

years. Size 10 requires 2!/g yards of 

54 inch material and '/> yard of fur 
7 inches wide. 
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No. 1159 — Raglan sleeves — notched 

collar — patch pockets — a practical 

little style that is quite in key with 

the mode. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 
4 requires |'/> yards of 54 


inch material. 


Chatelaine iat - Price 15 © one 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 


n Service, 481 University Aven 
When ordering Patterns name the number and 
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No. 210 — Sleeves and necklines de 
unexpe ted thinas tt sea " c 
32. 34, 34, 38 nd 40 inche Siz 34 


requires 4! . and 34 yards ~ 39 


inch material. 


No. 247 — The tunic-frock for day, and the flaring 


hem-flounce for afternoon and evening wear — 





No. 239 — Jaunty little shoulder- 
caps and sleeves that become very 
full at the elbow. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 
38 end 40 inches. Size 34 requires 
3'/y yards of 39 inch material. 


both frocks and two others obtainable from the 
one interesting pattern. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 
inches. Size 34 requires: View A, 37 and % 
yards; View B, 354 yards; View C, 35 and '/y yards; 
View D, 4 yards and '/, yard — all of 39 


inch material. 


' Four Frocks in One Pattern 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When orde ring Patterns name the number and size of the style desired, 
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ca MADE IN CANADA= From New York and Paris Styl a 
CH ATELAINE ns Ceram Sita ert aT | Pao a a bevier ogotad “i ai aoa bE) 
P A T ‘f 3 R i S the name and address of your favorite store, and in the meantime you may order Chatel- cents 


aine Patterns direct from the Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 


In ordering hy mail be careful to write the pattern 
number plainly, and be sure to state the size required. 
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Every Chatelaine Pattern is guaranteed perfect cut and perfect fit 
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MORE I2EALISM 
IN ADVERTISING 


ONCE AGAIN you women readers have 
proved your importance in the business 
world. One woman has changed the fashion- 
able silhouette of the smart world, and the 
rest of you are changing the general formula 
of magazines and advertising columns. 

It’s this way. Mae West padded herself 
and undulated through a feature film. Re- 
sult: the world of women is 
eating again, enthusiastically 
responding to Mae West’s 
plea to ‘“Let’s change the 
standards of weight com- 
pared to height and give a 
girl the assurance, the vi- 
tality and the stamina that 
come from a little heft.” 

So much for fashion. 

In the business worid 
women took to writing to the 
housekeeping and homemak- 
ing departments rather than 
to the heart-throb editor. 
Already credited with eighty- 
five per cent of the buying 
power of the nation, you de- 
manded informative, authoritative articles 
on every phase of your job of home-making 
—the greatest profession in the world for 
any woman. 

Magazines responded to your interest. 
For editors must have their fingers con- 
stantly on the pulse of reader-interest. An 
authority who has made a recent survey of 
the leading women’s magazines has re- 
ported that in the first six months of this 
year eight leading magazines published 218 
short stories; but they also printed 238 
special articles on important aspects of 
modern life. During this period 135 serial 
installments appeared; but 365 depart- 
mental articles on every phase of a chate- 
laine’s work in her home appeared, and put 
the fiction intoa placeof second importance. 

This has been Chatelaine’s 
editorial policy for years. We 
have felt that as our ambition 
was to be a textbook for Can- 
adian chatelaines, the infor- 
mative and authoritative 
articles were of as much im- 
portance as fiction. The trend 
of the times is justifying that 
belief. 

Thus, you affected the edi- 
torial policies of the wide- 
awake magazines; and in turn 
it is evident that the adver- 
tising columns are being af- 
fected. It is not enough, any 
more, to show the product 
alone. Advertisers are an- 
swering the practical ques- 
tions every woman asks. “How, why, when, 
and where should I use this product? What 
is the best way to serve it? How can I get 
the most out of it?’’—all questions which 
have been associated with the editorial ar- 
ticles in the past. 

Study the advertisements in this issue and 
see how much vital interest and real infor- 
mation have been used in every advertise- 
ment. Heinz Varieties have a page that is 
full of ideas for serving an interesting meal. 
It cleverly introduces a suggestion that will 
appeal to the imagination of every woman, 
and in a signed article discusses the comple- 
tion of the idea. Page after page in this 
issue reflects the growing realizaticn of the 
advertiser that women want to know defin- 
itely the reasons why their products are 
good. 








In step with the times, is the new depart- 
ment ‘Beauty Culture,”’ grouping all ar- 
ticles on style, health and personality 
which together make for true beauty——into 
one department, similar to our successful 
“Housekeeping” department. 

Now you will find advertisements deal- 
ing with this all-important subject appear- 
ing in the same department 
with articles discussing the 
various aspects of beauty. 
It is interesting to you as a 
reader to find the actual 
beauty and health advertise- 
ments when your interest in 
the subject is concentrated. 
It is interesting to the ad- 
vertiser, for he can present 
his wares while you are most 
interested in the subject. It’s 
all very logical, isn’t it? And 
it is only the beginning of 
thrilling new editorial de- 
velopments we have in mind. 
For a live magazine must be 
in key with the spirit of the 
times in every way. And undoubtedly, these 
days, women are demanding an efficient, 
intelligent, vital presentation of facts and 
fiction. 

I've been so long on this interesting phase 
of modern advertising that there’s barely 
room to comment on the effectiveness of the 
double-page spread as used by Pond’s this 
month. It’s a mighty powerful way of de- 
manding your attention and giving you the 
feeling that there’s very exciting news to 
tell, isn’t it? Then the Canadian Canners 
page, with its viceregal patronage, is rather 
a novelty in this country, although it is more 
frequent in Great Britain. Community 
Plate has, to my way of thinking, an ex 
ceedingly successful advertisement present- 
ing their new “King Cedric’’ design. See 
how the royal colors used, 
and the whole design, spell 
dignity and luxury, and how 
clearly the handsome pat- 
terning of the silver is shown 

. Simmons has a thrilling 
modernistic bedroom sugges- 
tion that will give many of us 
practical ideas for refurbish- 
ing our rooms as well as doing 
a good selling job for the 
famous mattresses... A 
word, too, on the new page 
for Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia with its striking head- 
ing—-which, by the way, all 
ties up with Chatelaine’s ser- 
ies on the ‘Fallacy of Cheap 
Merchandise.”” Unfortunate- 
ly, we cannot comment here on all the 
striking advertisements. 

Interesting times these, when we watch 
fiction change from sugary, trite love stories 
to dramatic presentations of everyday life; 
and advertisements develop from merestate- 
ments of superiority to vital, informative. 
helpful information. 
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